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INTRODUCTORY  READING  GUIDE 


BY 

DONALD  MACRAE,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Sociology  in  the  University  of  London 


I.    THE  STORY  OF  SOCIETY 

Human  beings  are  always  found  in  groups.  Indeed  a  purely  solitary 
human  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  what  makes  us  human  is 
our  constant  and  conscious  co-operation  with  our  kind.  Other  animals 
congregate  together  :  some  of  them  co-operate  considerably,  and  even, 
as  with  ants  and  bees  among  insects  and  beavers  among  mammals,  rear 
quite  complex  social  structures  on  the  basis  of  this  co-operation.  Such 
groups  are  advantageous  as  they  provide  protection  for  all,  but  especially 
for  the  young  and  enfeebled,  and  make  possible  the  best  use  of  capacities 
and  resources,  but  it  is  only  among  men  that  such  groups  are  consciously 
carried  on  and  organized  through  language  and  that  transmission  of 
knowledge  over  time  which  language  makes  possible.  This  organiza- 
tion of  symbols  into  language  and  the  ability  to  make  use  of  material 
objects  for  the  attaining  of  a  wide  variety  of  ends — e.g.,  as  tools — is 
essential  to  our  consciousness  of  self  and  hence  to  our  himianity. 

Tools  and  Symbols.  Some  animals  such  as  chimpanzees  can  make 
use  of  objects  as  tools,  though  they  cannot  shape  tools.  Some  insects 
can  use  symbols.  For  example,  von  Frisch  has  shown  how  bees  make 
use  of  a  complex  system  of  dances  to  indicate  the  source,  distance,  and 
direction  of  a  supply  of  honey.  Man  alone  can  escape  from  instinct  to 
become  aware  of  what  he  is  doing  in  making  tools  and  using  language. 
Men  have  perhaps  fewer  and  more  plastic  instincts  than  many  other 
creatures,  but  men  living  with  their  fellows  have  capacities  and  potentiali- 
ties all  but  infinite,  for  man,  as  a  social  animal,  can  know  what  he  is 
doing  and  choose  to  do  something  new. 

As  we  said,  this  stage  of  self-conscious  humanity  can  only  be  attained 
by  men  in  groups  :  the  study  of  these  groups,  their  structures,  relations, 
and  changes,  is  called  Sociology,  the  science  of  society. 

The  first  Societies.  It  has  long  been  known  that  human  beings  have 
dwelt  on  this  planet  for  a  vast  reach  of  time,  perhaps  500,000  years. 
Our  written  records  cover  very  Uttle  of  this,  just  about  one  per  cent  in 
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fact.  We  must  rely  on  archaeological  and  even  geological  research  to 
tell  us  anything  of  our  most  remote  ancestors.  For  long  it  was  thought 
that  the  first  cradle  of  humanity  lay  in  Asia,  but  it  is  now  much  more 
probable  that  the  first  true  men  appeared  in  Africa.  Little  is  known  of 
their  history  for  many  thousand  years.  We  can  find  their  stone  tools, 
tell  of  the  discovery  of  fire  from  the  traces  of  their  hearths,  and  discover 
from  bones  cracked  to  allow  access  to  the  marrow  that  some  of  them 
were  cannibals.  We  can  guess  that  even  a  manhke  creature  who  was 
not  yet  human.  Neanderthal  man,  beheved  in  a  future  Ufe  from  the  way 
in  which  he  ceremoniously  buried  his  dead.  Along  the  Franco-Spanish 
border  we  can  find  deep  in  remote  caves  reahstic  and  brilhant  paintings 
of  animals,  and,  in  one  case  the  earhest  representation  of  human  war. 
Later  still  we  find  httle  statues  of  pregnant  women — perhaps  the  image 
of  a  Mother  Goddess,  symbol  of  hfe  and  of  fecundity. 

The  Neolithic  Revolution.  And  then,  for  reasons  which  are  not  at 
all  clear,  a  decisive  change  took  place.  We  call  this  change  away  from 
the  Old  Stone  (or  Palaeohthic)  Age  the  NeoUthic  (New  Stone)  Revolu- 
tion. But  the  exciting  thing  about  it  and  what  makes  it  perhaps  the 
most  important  step  forward  in  the  story  of  human  society,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  what  the  names  suggest — a  change  in  the  techniques  of  making 
stone  tools  which  vastly  improved  their  efficiency.  It  Ues  in  a  funda- 
mental revolution  in  the  material  basis  of  Ufe  which  ended  the  long  ages 
of  human  savagery  by  transforming  the  whole  social  and  economic  life 
of  man.  We  must  not  think  of  the  thousands  of  years  that  had  gone 
before  in  terms  of  the  savages  of  boys'  books,  mere  hunters  and  mur- 
derers, dragging  their  mates  to  their  caves  by  the  hair,  ruled  by  a  fero- 
cious old  man  and  his  brutal  whims.  The  Old  Stone  Age  was  a  long 
and  hard  apprenticeship  for  mankind,  but  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that 
it  was  not  Uke  that.  During  it  fire  and  art,  extremely  ingenious  manipu- 
lations of  stone  for  tools  and  weapons,  the  difficult  art  of  language,  the 
first  stages  of  religion  were  all  mastered.  Judging  by  contemporary 
primitive  peoples  in  the  modern  world  it  is  very  unlikely  that  social 
organization  was  merely  tyrannical,  and  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  family 
and  sexual  hfe  was  not  a  mere  scramble  of  casual  lust  and  promiscuity. 

Family  and  Marriage.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  certain  that  family 
association,  very  much  as  we  know  it,  has  been  the  universal  and  basic 
unit  of  all  hitherto  existing  societies.  Even  before  the  connection  be- 
tween sexual  relations  and  the  birth  of  a  child  had  been  perceived — 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  perceived  by  some  AustraUan  aborigines — ^it  is 
probable  that  the  long  enduring  sexual  and  parental  union  of  two 
individuals  was  the  normal  pattern  of  human  relations  :  as  Professor 
Westermarck  pointed  out,  the  family  gave  rise  to  marriage,  not  marriage 
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to  the  family.  The  student  of  society  should  always  remember  when 
reading  of  societies  in  which  sexual  licence  is  permitted  at  certain  periods, 
in  which  wives  are  "  lent  ",  or  in  which  a  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands 
is  allowed,  that  this  merely  tells  one  what  can  happen.  In  reahty  the 
average  pattern  of  sexual  and  parental  life  always  approximates  to  that 
of  monogamic  marriage  variously  tempered,  and  this  pattern  was  no 
doubt  established  in  the  Old  Stone  Age. 

The  NeoHthic  Revolution  built  on  this  foundation  of  achievement 
by  a  new  victory  over  the  means  of  production.  We  are  clear  neither 
how  nor  where,  but,  somehow,  men  found  out  how  to  till  the  ground 
and  how  to  domesticate  animals.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  since 
ancient  times  we  have  made  no  significant  additions  to  the  numbers  of 
crops  in  cultivation  or  to  the  kinds  of  animal  domesticated — in  fact 
some  species  like  the  African  elephant  known  in  Carthage  and  Rome 
are  no  longer  tamed.  In  command  of  agriculture  three  important 
changes  took  place  in  social  hfe  : — 

1.  Settlement.  Hunters  and  food  gatherers,  except  in  the  most 
favoured  areas  of  the  globe,  are  always  on  the  move.  Agriculture  makes 
settlement  possible,  and  with  settlement  becomes  possible  that  accumu- 
lation of  resources  and  provision  for  the  future  which  is  fundamental  to 
civilization. 

2.  Population  Growth.  Agriculture  makes  possible  an  enormous 
increase  of  population  and  the  estabhshment  of  large  social  units.  Not 
only  is  there  more  to  eat  but  there  is  far  more  certainty  about  the  food 
supply,  and  far  fewer  crises  of  hunger  or  of  danger  such  as  kill  off  the 
young  and  feeble  or  sick  among  food  gatherers. 

3.  Leisure  and  Creation.  When  life  is  entirely  devoted  to  hunting 
for  food  diet  is  likely  to  be  poor,  the  level  of  energy  is  low,  and  the  pres- 
sing instincts  of  the  hour  are  so  great  as  to  prevent  thought  and  relaxa- 
tion. Agriculture  freed  man  a  little  from  these  burdens  and  gave  him 
that  leisure  which  is  essential  to  creativity. 

Woman's  place  and  the  division  of  labour.  Neohthic  man  where  he 
had  learned  agriculture  was  soon  leisured,  numerous  and  settled  enough 
to  establish  a  whole  new  set  of  social  relations.  Many  of  these  turned 
on  the  sexual  division  of  labour.  Women  are  more  enduring  than  men, 
but  less  apt  for  the  exertion  of  great  muscular  force.  During  pregnancy 
and  the  infancy  of  their  children  their  abiUty  to  move  about  is  very  re- 
stricted. Modern  industrial  experience  suggests  that  they  are  better  at 
repetition  work  than  men.  All  these  facts  had  either  to  be  ignored  or 
were  irrelevant  in  PalaeoUthic  times.  Now  they  became  important. 
Weaving  and  the  potter's  art  were  discovered,  and  it  is  probable  that 
much  of  the  field  work  was  done  by  women,  while  the  men  concentrated 
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rather  on  the  chase,  war,  and  the  making  of  tools.  Children  could  de- 
velop more  slowly,  and  education  in  its  proper  sense  begin. 

Magic  and  Religion.  All  human  life  and  action  was  still  bound  up 
with  magic.  We  all  use  this  word,  but  it  is  important  to  be  clear  what 
we  mean  by  it.  Sir  James  Frazer  described  magic  as  the  attempt  to 
control  nature  by  non-rational  means,  while  religion  he  described  as  the 
attempt  not  to  control,  but  to  appease  or  supplicate  the  powers  behind 
nature.  The  return  of  the  seasons,  the  re-birth  of  vegetation,  the 
fruitfulness  of  women,  cattle  and  the  earth,  all  these  were  appropriate 
fields  for  the  appUcation  of  magic  and  the  increasing  observance  of 
religion.  The  cult  of  the  mother  goddess  grew,  and  with  it  the  beUef 
in  her  spouse,  the  male  agent  of  fertihty  who  was  frequently  and  at  the 
same  time  identified  with  the  corn  and  with  the  life-giving  sun.  Often 
too  he  was  identified  with  a  living  individual,  and  as  the  sun  waned  in 
winter  and  the  grain  was  buried  in  the  womb  of  earth  he  was  sacrificed 
and  buried  to  co-operate  with  the  processes  of  generation  which  would 
bring  the  new  harvest.  Such  dying  gods  were  worshipped  and  sacrificed 
throughout  the  Near  East. 

Priests,  Kings,  and  Law.  With  magic  and  religion  went  sorcerers 
and  priests,  but  their  power  was  not  only  spiritual ;  it  was  also  temporal, 
and  the  priest  can  at  first  hardly  be  told  apart  from  the  king,  who  is  in 
turn  identified  with  the  god.  The  control  of  social  life  and  the  relations 
of  men  and  women  with  each  other  presented  new  problems  as  societies 
grew  in  size  and  wealth.  Property  in  land  and  in  material  things,  the 
idea  of  inheritance,  of  exchange  and  sale,  the  making  of  the  first  con- 
tracts, all  these  involved  the  hardening  of  custom  into  law  and  the 
enforcement  of  law  through  that  special  organ  of  society  which  we  call 
the  state.  The  declaration  of  law,  the  judgment  of  cases,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  decisions  was  the  task  of  the  king.  But  the  king,  as  the 
god-Hke  source  of  fecundity  and  as  a  priest,  might  still  sacrifice  a 
representative  annually,  and  as  he  himself  grew  feeble,  be  himself  slain. 

Early  Civilizations.  Some  of  the  early  agricultural  societies  were 
particularly  favoured  by  nature.  With  great  difficulty  they  had  gradu- 
ally encroached  on  the  potentially  rich  land  of  the  river  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  Mesopotamia,  of  the  Indus,  and  of  the  Nile. 
Once  these  rich  soils  were  reduced  to  order  and  redeemed  from  swamp 
and  flood  they  could  support  populations  far  greater  than  any  yet 
known,  and  provide  a  fife  which  allowed  the  growth  of  wealthy  and 
complex  societies,  of  the  first  cities  and  the  first  true  civiHzations. 

Rather  later  we  find  civiUzations  appearing  in  other  areas  than  the 
fertile  valleys  of  great  rivers  which  bring  rich  soil  from  the  hills.  In  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  Crete,  a  colourful  and 
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splendid  civilization  flourished  until  it  was  destroyed  some  1,300  years 
before  Christ.  Far  more  remarkable  was  the  emergence  in  the  hostile 
jungles  of  Central  and  South  America  of  complex  societies  whose  great 
towns  were  sustained  without  the  use  of  the  wheel  or  of  metals  other 
than  copper  and  gold.  In  all  the  other  early  civilizations  bronze  and 
later  iron  were  known  and  they  made  far  more  efficient  the  agricultural 
economy  which  had  emerged  in  the  Neolithic. 

Slavery.  In  these  societies  labour  was  always  to  some  extent  based 
on  slavery.  War  captives  were  perhaps  the  first  slaves,  but  soon  men 
were  bred  Uke  beasts  for  the  service  of  their  owners.  With  the  rise  of 
kings  and  priests  (who  were  also  civil  servants)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
slavery  on  the  other,  a  new  attitude  to  work  and  the  various  kinds  of 
employment  developed  which  is  with  us  still. 

Liberal  and  Mechanical  Arts.  Government  and  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, war  and  the  chase,  these  were  the  honourable  occupations  which 
a  man  could  pursue  who  was  free  and  noble.  Writing  had  been  invented 
and  literacy  was  a  proof  of  worth,  for  it  was  a  priestly  mystery  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  administration.  Opposed  to  these  were  the  manual 
crafts.  These  ranged  downwards  to  the  peasant  cultivator  and  beyond 
him  to  the  most  menial  of  slaves.  All  this  work  was  regarded  as  un- 
worthy and  degrading,  and  a  distinction  was  made,  to  use  modern  terms, 
between  the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts.  To-day  we  still  make  this  dis- 
tinction, though  we  know  that  social  worth  is  as  great  in  the  ploughman 
or  miner  as  in  the  noble,  the  higher  civil  servant,  or  professional  man. 
Nevertheless  we  do  not  strive,  if  we  can  help  it,  to  make  our  children 
manual  workers — however  great  our  country's  need  may  be  for  them, 
and  for  their  contribution  to  the  social  good. 

The  Greek  miracle.  For  a  very  long  time  it  seemed  as  though  the 
ancient  world  had  reached  stabiUty.  Iron  replaced  bronze,  the  frontiers 
of  civihzation  widened  through  the  East  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  barbarians  made  incursions  and  conquests,  only  to 
be  civihzed  by  the  conquered.  Slavery  continued  and  the  old  social, 
reUgious,  and  pohtical  forms  endured.  Then,  quite  suddenly  a  series 
of  social  and  intellectual  revolutions  took  place  among  the  recently 
civihzed  barbarians  who  had  occupied  Greece.  The  peninsula  in  which 
they  dwelt  was  deeply  divided  by  mountains  and  the  sea.  In  these  divi- 
sions social  experiments  could  be  made  in  comparative  security,  many 
different  ways  of  Ufe  be  tried,  and  yet  the  sundering  sea  could  serve  as  a 
hnk  between  the  different  societies  of  Greece,  and  between  Greece  and 
the  world. 

Two  of  these  socio-pohtical  experiments  are  especially  well  known  : 
in  the  inland  city  of  Sparta  a  totalitarian  society  in  which  everything 
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turned  on  social  and  military  discipline,  the  regimentation  and  uni- 
formity of  life,  the  eugenic  purging  of  the  unfit,  the  indoctrination  of  the 
young  in  courage,  duplicity,  war  and  obedience  to  a  harsh  law,  was 
maintained.  In  Athens  a  democracy,  zestfiil,  changeable,  curious  about 
all  the  world  of  man  and  nature  and  art,  presented  a  total  contrast.  In 
a  way  we  only  remember  Sparta  because  of  the  mark  she  left  in  the 
reflections  of  Athenian  historians  and  philosophers,  while  our  society 
has  ever  since  gone  to  school  with  Athens — not  least  in  the  scientific 
study  of  society. 

New  Ideas.  The  Greek  revolution  worked  in  two  ways.  One  has 
already  been  suggested  :  the  world  learned  from  Greece  that  society 
was  to  some  degree  capable  of  alteration  by  human  will  and  conscious 
decision,  and  was  not  merely  the  undehberate  consequence  of  the 
sexual,  economic  and  political  needs  of  men.  And  Greece  also  provided 
a  wide  range  of  model  societies,  each  with  characteristic  virtues  and 
defects.  Society  was  seen  for  the  first  time  clearly  as  a  means  for  a 
realization  of  the  good  life  as  well  as  for  private,  individual  hfe. 

The  other  side  of  the  Greek  revolution  is  more  easily  appraised.  The 
Greeks,  first  of  all  peoples,  beheved  that  nature  is  nowhere  capricious 
but  everywhere  the  subject  of  law,  that  this  is  constant  and  comprehen- 
sible to  men,  that  it  is  reasonable  and  underHes  society  as  well  as  nature, 
and  that  this  law  can  very  frequently  be  expressed  in  mathematical 
terms.  In  fact  the  Greeks  founded  philosophy  and  science  as  we  under- 
stand them,  and  their  science  was  not  merely  physical,  but  also  social. 
We  do  not  yet  know  all  the  consequences  of  this  achievement. 

At  this  point  we  must  accelerate  our  pace  in  tracing  the  story  of 
human  social  organization  :  enormous  innovations  in  rehgion,  pohtics, 
administration  and  law  must  be  passed  over,  or  left  to  lectures  later 
in  this  book.  Society,  however,  never  again  generally  rose  to  the 
height  of  the  Greek  triumph,  and  from  the  third  century  B.C.  Greece 
fell  away.  It  is  in  the  i6th  century  A.D.  that  we  again  take  up  the 
tale. 

Mediaeval  Society.  By  that  time  a  new  form  of  social  and  political 
Ufe  had  arisen  and  nearly  passed  away.  This  form  was  feudalism,  an 
essentially  agricultural  system  in  which  the  peasant  was  neither  slave 
nor  free,  but  bound  to  the  soil  he  tilled  and  to  his  immediate  master 
who,  in  turn,  held  his  land  from  a  superior  who  probably  held  from  the 
king.  This  society  was  united  in  one  faith.  Catholic  Christianity,  and 
the  social  principles  it  taught  were  essentially  static  and  concerned  with 
private  virtue  as  the  one  key  to  what  good  could  be  realized  in  social  hfe. 
By  1500  five  great  and  interconnected  movements  were  breaking  feudal 
society  apart. 
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Nationalism.  The  first  of  these  movements  was  the  rise  of  national- 
ism— of  the  idea  that  a  special  relation  existed  between  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  an  extensive  area  which  had  one  pohtical  allegiance  and,  usually, 
one  common  language,  and  that  this  relationship  was  more  important 
than  immediate  local  and  personal  loyalties  or  than  supra-national 
loyalties  to,  say,  the  church.  This  idea  emerged  first  in  England  with 
her  clearly  marked  frontiers,  in  France  unified  by  the  Hundred  Years 
War,  in  Spain  united  by  war  against  the  Moors,  and  it  later  appeared 
elsewhere  so  that  national  movements  are  part  of  the  political  furniture 
of  our  world,  and  a  factor  which  such  sociological  systems  as  Marxism 
persistently  underestimate. 

Discovery  and  Exploration.  The  second  factor  was  geographical 
discovery.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  revealed  a  host  of  new 
societies  and  an  unsuspected  continent  to  the  mariners  of  Europe. 
Some  of  these  societies  were  barbarous,  others  as  in  the  Orient  were 
splendid  and  civilized  ;  all  were  profoimdly  different  in  social,  pohtical, 
rehgious,  moral,  and  economic  organisation  from  the  tight  and  uniform 
Uttle  world  of  feudal  Europe. 

The  Renascence.  Thirdly,  the  world  of  Greece  and  Rome,  magnifi- 
cent in  art  and  arms,  learned  in  science,  was  rediscovered.  Soon,  as  a 
result  of  this  renascence  of  classical  culture,  scientific  thought  was  re- 
sumed where  Athens  had  left  it,  the  earth  was  no  longer  the  centre  of 
the  universe  but  one  planet  among  many,  and  a  new  world  of  the  mind 
and  of  achievement  through  the  scientific  apphcation  of  mind  to  nature 
allured  men  to  new  ways. 

Capitalism.  Fourth,  in  the  little  trading  towns  of  mediaeval  Europe 
a  new  way  of  economic  fife  had  developed  :  trade  and  industry  were  no 
longer  pursued  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  subsistence,  but  became  ways 
whereby  wealth,  and  therefore  power,  could  be  gained  and  expressed 
in  terms  of  money.  Geographical  discovery  opened  trade  to  a  great 
expansion  of  scale  and  promise,  and  science  soon  began  to  transform 
industry  from  the  affair  of  petty  craftsmen  to  a  modern  factory  organiza- 
tion based  on  mechanical  power.    Capitalism  had  arrived. 

The  Reformation.  Finally,  the  early  sixteenth  century  saw  a  rehgious 
revolution.  The  unity  of  mediaeval  Cathohcism  had  often  been  chal- 
lenged, but  never  successfully.  Now,  in  Germany,  in  England,  in 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands  and  Scotland  a  series  of  new  interpreta- 
tions of  rehgion  arose,  and  a  century  and  a  half  of  war  could  not  extirpate 
them.  Their  impact  was  a  great  help  to  nationahsm  in  that  it  destroyed 
the  international  authority  of  Rome  and  in  many  countries  made  the 
church  subject  to  the  nation-state.  Probably  Protestantism  also  en- 
couraged capitalism :    there  was  a  tendency  towards  stressing  the 
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private  virtues  of  work  and  thrift,  of  claiming  material  prosperity  as  a 
measure  of  merit,  and  the  preaching  of  a  new  economic  attitude  : 

Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 

'Tis  the  stone  that  will  turn  dl  your  lead  into  gold. 

It  is  within  the  framework  of  these  five  forces  that  the  world  has 
lived  until  recently,  and  within  which  the  study  of  social  organization 
in  the  world  to-day  must  mainly  be  conducted.  Our  world,  character- 
ized by  its  dense  populations  and  great  industrial  towns,  its  mechanized 
skills  and  advancing  science,  is  however  unsatisfied  with  its  inheritance 
and  haunted  by  the  ambition  that  first  came  to  the  Greeks  of  the  re- 
making of  society  by  deliberate  effort  nearer  to  a  vision  of  justice  and 
the  heart's  desire. 


II.    THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY 

Human  groups  are  of  two  sorts  :  the  accidental  and  the  purposive. 
In  a  way  the  people  in  the  street  at  a  given  moment  may  all  have  a  com- 
mon purpose — say  to  arrive  at  their  workplaces  by  eight  o'clock — but 
they  have  no  interest  in  achieving  this  purpose  by  common  action,  and 
indeed  what  we  have  called  a  common  purpose  is  only  the  name  for  a 
large  number  of  individual  purposes — and  usually  the  people  in  the 
street  at  any  one  time  lack  even  this  unity.  An  accidental  or  casual 
group  may  easily  become  a  purposive  one — say  in  the  attempt  to  stop  a 
smash-and-grab  raid.  Any  group  where  there  is  a  shared  purpose  we 
call  an  association,  and  associations  range  in  scale  and  complexity  from 
the  mere  relation  of  conversation  between  two  travellers  who  while 
away  the  tedium  of  their  journey  to  the  great  structures  of  political 
parties,  trade  unions,  business  corporations,  nation  states  or  churches. 
Individuals  are  always  part  of  at  least  one  association  ;  usually  they  are 
members  of  many.  In  modern  urban  society  the  range  of  associations 
is  greater  than  ever  before  in  history. 

Associations  may  be  formal  or  informal :  the  family,  a  hockey  team, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  are  all  formal  associations  with  fixed  rules,  and 
the  first  and  last  with  legal  status.  Informal  associations  are,  for  ex- 
ample, friendships,  a  lynching  mob,  a  picnic.  Informal  associations 
that  endure  for  any  considerable  time  tend  to  turn  themselves  into 
formal  associations  by  the  estabhshment  of  institutions. 

Institutions.  An  institution  is  an  estabUshed  pattern  of  behaviour 
between  human  beings.  In  ordinary  speech  we  may  say  the  Bank  of 
England  is  an  institution,  or  that  marriage  is  an  institution,  or  that  old 
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Mr.  So-and-so  is  an  institution,  or  even  that  poor  Mrs.  So-and-so  has 
been  taken  to  the  Institution.  Let  us  look  more  closely  at  these  mean- 
ings. The  Bank  of  England  is  a  complex  of  behaviour  patterns  all  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  monetary  matters,  and  its  buildings  exist 
only  to  facihtate  that  behaviour.  Marriage  is  clearly  the  name  for  a 
particular  set  of  behaviour  patterns  carried  on  with  more  or  less  variation 
between  himian  pairs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-so  present  a  rather 
different  usage.  Institutions  are  established,  and  the  endurance  of  the 
buildings  in  which  many  of  them  are  carried  on  is  a  symbol  of  perma- 
nence— hke  old  Mr.  So-and-so.  The  Institution  to  which  his  unhappy 
wife  was  removed  is  an  example  of  the  transfer  of  the  term  to  form  the 
name  of  a  particular  set  of  buildings. 

Even  language  itself,  the  most  essential  tool  of  human  society,  is 
regarded  by  sociologists  as  being  an  institution — and  a  little  thought 
will  show  why  this  is  so.  Institutions  change  and  vary,  grow  and  decay, 
and  most  of  them  allow  the  individuals  who  take  part  in  them  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  freedom  within  Umits. 

Group  Behaviour.  Just  as  we  take  part  in  many  associations,  so  we 
also  take  part  in  the  many  institutions  which  arise  or  are  made  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  these  associations.  Here  we  reach  a  very  important 
point  in  the  consideration  of  human  behaviour  :  human  beings,  when 
in  groups,  behave  differently  according  to  the  group  and  are  more  easily 
changed  in  behaviour  or  attitude  in  groups  than  in  isolation.  A  httle 
reflection  on  the  behaviour  of  oneself  or  of  others  will  soon  reveal  the 
truth  of  this. 

We  know  from  experimental  studies  and  from  practical  experience 
that  not  every  sort  of  group  equally  influences  its  members.  A  group 
in  which  new  ways  of  acting  are  demanded  by  an  over-riding  leader  is 
less  efficient  than  one  within  which  the  leader  is  responsible  to  the  other 
members,  receives  suggestions  from  them  and  works  with  them.  This 
can  be  very  important  in  a  factory  or — so  far  as  it  is  then  possible — in 
an  army.  Men  and  women  work  better,  feel  a  greater  "  belongingness  ", 
when  they  are  in  groups  with  known  standards  and  clear  purpose — that 
is,  when  their  group  is  a  clear-cut  association  with  well  defined  institu- 
tions. 

The  "  Hawthorne  "  Experiment.  At  the  Western  Electric  Company's 
plant  at  Hawthorne,  U.S.A.,  a  very  famous  experiment  was  performed. 
A  group  of  workers  had  their  conditions  of  work  systematically  altered 
over  a  long  period.  Hours  were  shortened,  rest  periods  introduced, 
food  provided,  and  with  each  change  output  rose.  Then  conditions 
were  restored  to  their  original  state  (still  as  part  of  the  experiment)  and 
all  the  recent  privileges  were  taken  away.    Output  rose  yet  again.  .  .  . 
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The  explanation  is  revealing :  the  individual  workers  had  felt  a  profound 
interest  in  the  experiment,  they  had  felt  that  their  superiors  "  cared  ", 
they  had  become  interested  in  their  fellow  workers  and  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  group  with  its  own  real  informal  structure  of  work  to 
make  the  experiment  a  success.  The  consequences  outlined  above 
followed. 

It  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  the  Hawthorne  experiment,  but  it  is 
clear  from  its  consequences  that  anyone  concerned  with  human  relations, 
above  all  with  human  relations  in  industry  and  problems  of  productivity 
and  trade  union  relations  with  private  employer  or  state,  can  learn  from 
this  something  of  the  most  profound  incentives  which  influence  man 
as  a  social  animal.  This  is  not  to  say  that  decent  wages  and  good  con- 
ditions can  be  neglected  in  favour  of  a  little  appHed  industrial  sociology  ! 

It  is  precisely  such  economic  groups  on  a  small  scale,  involving 
intimate  and  immediate  contacts  of  a  few  persons  that  have  been 
threatened  by  the  increasing  scale  of  industrial  enterprise  and  the  un- 
certainties of  stable  and  ensured  employment  (so  that  every  individual  is 
worried  by  the  thought  of  possible  personal  catastrophe).  Yet  a  healthy 
society  must  be  built  up  of  such  groups,  and  the  main  problem  for  the 
administrator  is  to  see  that  this  is  made  possible.  Alas,  far  too  few 
people  in  authority  even  see  the  necessity. 

Problems  of  the  Family.  One  such  primary  group,  however,  is 
always  there  :  the  family.  We  have  seen  how  ancient  and  fundamental 
is  this  group  which  is  at  once  social,  sexual,  and  parental.  A  good  deal 
is  said  about  the  decline  of  the  family,  but,  though  divorce  increases 
and  the  bonds  of  discipline  which  bent  the  Victorian  family  to  a  stem 
domestic  tyranny  have  relaxed,  the  family  still  flourishes.  After  all,  in 
the  past  death  and  illness  and  economic  insecurity  dogged  the  family 
far  more  than  they  do  to-day.  Surprising  though  it  may  seem,  probably 
a  smaller  proportion  of  married  women  have  paid  jobs  outside  the  home 
to-day  than  in  1850,  and  in  the  home  applied  science  has  reduced  the 
burden  of  domestic  work,  while  few  women  are  condemned  to  the 
dreary  sequence  of  unhealthy  pregnancies  which  were  the  common  lot 
of  women  in  the  past.  New  strains  of  course  exist,  but  old  ones  have 
disappeared.  What  is  difficult  is  that  in  our  complicated  and  densely 
populated  societies  learning  the  business  of  social  life  is  harder  than  ever 
previously,  and  yet  the  individual  in  the  West  has  greater  freedom  in 
society  than  at  any  other  period. 

The  Making  of  Personality.  It  is  now  clear  that  much  of  the  pre- 
paration for  social  life  takes  place  more  in  the  home  than  at  school,  and 
far  earlier  than  was  once  believed.  Freud  taught  us  to  look  to  infancy 
for  the  formation  of  character,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  attitudes  of  aflfec- 
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tion  and  authority  in  the  feeding,  cleaning  and  resting  habits  of  the 
child,  and  the  degree  of  assurance  and  safety  it  feels  during  the  first 
months  and  years  of  hfe  have  much  to  do  with  its  behaviour  when  an 
adult  in  society.  Aggression,  competitiveness,  submission  and  docility, 
rebelliousness  or  complacent  acceptiveness,  all  of  these  are  to  a  varying 
degree  consequences  of  child  training,  and  all  are  socially  important. 

Education.  But  the  part  played  by  the  School  and  the  University 
in  shaping  personality  cannot  be  neglected.  In  so  far  as  human  beings 
are  "  what  they  can  and  what  they  know  "  their  making  is  the  function 
of  education  as  a  deUberate  process,  and  this  process  is  one  which  does 
not  need  to  be  limited  to  the  institutions  of  the  School,  the  College  and 
the  Technical  Centre  but  which  can  be  continued  by  the  individual's 
own  will  throughout  his  hfe.  The  making  of  personahty  for  the  child 
in  its  first  two  or  three  years  of  hfe  is  not  so  very  different  in  kind  from 
what  goes  on  with  other  higher  mammals.  What  happens  later  is  a 
fully  social  and  pubhc  process  which  involves,  in  contemporary  Western 
societies,  the  intervention  of  the  State  and  public  authority  to  an  in- 
creasing degree.  Here  the  child  may  be  turned  into  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  tyranny  or  into  a  self-subsistent  human  being  with  an  adequate 
set  of  values  by  which  his  decisions  in  the  processes  and  in  the  crises  of 
hfe  may  be  carried  on. 

Class  and  class  struggle.  The  social  behaviour  of  the  adult,  however, 
is  only  partly  a  consequence  of  his  infant  and  school  years.  Men  are 
rational  animals — at  least  partly !  They  choose  to  some  extent  what 
they  are  to  be.  The  groups  in  which  as  adults  they  find  themselves  pro- 
foundly influence  them,  and  among  these  groups  is  the  curious  one  of 
social  and  economic  class.  On  the  one  hand  class  is  the  consequence  of 
economic  forces,  on  the  other  it  is  maintained  by  such  factors  as  educa- 
tion, speech  and  dress  habits.  In  England  and  Wales  the  movement 
between  social  classes  is  extremely  frequent,  and,  despite  a  widespread 
behef  to  the  contrary,  is  as  common  as  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
To  a  large  but  now  diminishing  extent  the  destiny  of  the  child  in  the 
Enghsh  class  system  depends  on  whether  he  or  she  has  access  to  the 
Grammar  School  or  not.  It  is  thus  that  education  combines  with  class 
to  assign  individuals  to  their  various  positions  in  English  social  structure. 
Classes  are  groups  which  embody  many  associations,  and  more  and 
more  in  recent  times  they  have  tended  to  become  the  basis  for  pohtical 
parties  which  represent  conflicting  economic  and  social  interests. 
Marxist  sociologists  beUeve  that  class  always  gives  rise  to  such  conflicts 
and  that  this  process  will  end  only  when  but  a  single  class  is  left,  the 
victorious  industrial  working  class  or  proletariat. 

This  view  is  based  on  two  generalizations  about  society.    The  first 
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of  these  is  that  all  economic  systems  to  date — slave,  feudal,  or  capitalist 
— have  been  based  on  exploitation,  that  exploitation  arouses  the  aggres- 
sive reactions  of  the  exploited,  and  these  reactions  find  their  expression 
in  political  form.  The  only  conclusion  can  be  the  victory  of  an  exploited 
class  which  is  not  forced  by  its  economic  relations  to  exploit  another 
group  in  its  turn.  This  conclusion  is  an  act  of  faith,  not  of  science. 
What  is  clear  is  that  the  picture  of  social  development  in  terms  of  class 
struggle  is  largely  true — though  it  will  not,  for  example,  explain  the 
Athenian  revolution  of  the  mind  described  above. 

Economic  order  and  the  social  pattern.  The  second  Marxian  generaU- 
zation  is  that  every  section  of  social  life  is  a  reflection  of  the  prevailing 
economic  system.  Art  and  religion,  for  instance,  mirror  the  dominant 
interests  of  the  ruling  class  and  its  systems  of  economic  exploitation, 
and  serve  its  social  ends.  Now  it  is  true  that  men  often  embody  eco- 
nomic interests  in  activities  of  all  kinds  without  being  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  the  range  of  social  forms  possible  in  a  given 
society  is  limited  by  the  needs  and  potential  efficiency  of  a  particular 
way  of  ordering  the  economy.  (In  its  simplest  example,  economic  need 
keeps  the  social  organization  of  food-gatherers  from  being  very  complex). 
More  than  this  can  not  be  claimed. 

Political  Associations.  We  thus  see  that  class  is  less  important  than 
the  Marxists  believe,  but  still  very  important,  especially  as  a  key  to  the 
study  of  poHtical  associations.  We  may  classify  such  associations  in 
four  ways  :  static  or  innovatory,  tolerant  or  exclusive.  We  must  now 
see  what  these  terms  mean. 

In  Britain  and  America  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  most  simple 
type  of  competitive  party  system :  one  in  which  there  are  only  two 
major  parties.  These  parties  are  tolerant ;  that  is  neither  will  use 
power  to  destroy  the  institutional  being  of  the  other  or  hinder  its  organi- 
zation, propaganda,  and  free  expression  of  opinion.  These  parties — 
for  the  last  two  centuries  in  England,  and  fairly  clearly,  especially  since 
Roosevelt's  election  in  1932,  in  America — can  be  classified  in  terms  of 
social  attitude  as  conservative  or  radical,  or,  to  use  terms  less  coloured 
by  political  feehng,  as  static  or  innovatory.  The  Republicans  and  the 
Conservatives  are  on  the  whole  "  static  ",  the  Democrats  and  the 
Labour  Party  being  "  innovatory  ".  These  are,  of  course,  not  absolute 
descriptions. 

In  Germany,  under  Hitler,  and  in  Russia,  the  dominant  parties  can 
be  described  as  *  exclusive  ',  that  is  they  used  power  to  destroy  the  insti- 
tutional being  of  their  rivals.  Such  exclusive  parties  may  also  be  either 
static  or  innovatory — Fascist  parties  being  mainly  the  former.  Commu- 
nist the  latter. 
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In  tolerant  parties  the  recruitment  of  leaders  and  the  succession  to 
power  are  usually  easy  and  peaceful  and  fraught  with  no  dire  conse- 
quences for  the  individuals  concerned.  In  exclusive  parties  this  is  not 
the  case  :  failure  and  rivalry  are  dangerous  to  the  individual  leaders, 
and  disputes  are  settled  with  bloodshed  and  have  severe  consequences 
throughout  the  administration  and  the  whole  country.  The  internal 
tensions  built  up  by  such  situations  may  lead  to  external  aggression  and 
war,  while  a  diseased  suspicion  of  all  citizens  not  members  of  the  ex- 
clusive party,  and  also  of  all  neighbouring  states,  is  only  to  be  expected. 
A  question  of  practical  poUtics  to  which  one  can  offer  no  solution  here 
emerges  when  one  asks  at  what  point  should  a  tolerant  regime  react 
against  an  exclusive  party  and  deny  it  tolerance  in  its  attack  on  tolerance : 
the  writer  is  sure  that  this  point  should  have  been  recognized  and 
seized  on  during  the  rise  of  the  Nazis,  but  he  is  profoundly  suspicious 
of  all  who  would  deny  tolerance  to  all  exclusive  parties  merely  on  the 
evidence  of  their  existence. 

Culture  contact.  The  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  state  and  of 
administration — local  or  central — is  the  business  not  of  the  sociologist, 
but  of  the  poUtical  scientist,  while  the  relations  between  states  concern 
the  historians  and  students  of  international  relations.  One  sort  of  rela- 
tion between  societies  which  has  developed  out  of  the  imperial  expansion 
of  European  nations  and  which  involves  many  contemporary  problems 
is  that  of  the  adjustment  of  different  peoples  to  each  other.  On  the  whole 
techniques  and  material  culture  can  easily  be  transferred ;  the  values 
and  social  systems  of  the  West  are  less  mobile.  As  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  cultures  and  social  life  of  non-European  peoples  should  be 
thought  to  be  inferior  because  they  are  different,  and  as  the  factors  of 
Western  society  which  are  most  engaged  in  culture  contact  are  not 
those  of  which  one  would  naturally  most  boast,  one  might  think  this 
did  not  matter — especially  as  a  variety  of  cultural  patterns  is  itself 
stimulating.  Unfortunately,  however,  though  European  culture  does 
not  transfer  easily,  our  contact  and  our  rule  are  nearly  always  fatal  to 
native  culture,  and  a  social  vacuum  is  left  for  such  forces  as  can  fill  it. 
Culture  is  the  most  significant  element  in  social  control,  and  without  it 
the  forces  of  morality  and  self-repression  are  left  weak.  We  do  not  yet 
know  how  this  consequence  can  be  avoided  in  the  colonial  countries 
save  by  patience,  education,  a  rising  standard  of  life  and  of  freedom,  but 
the  scientific  study  of  culture  contact  may  help  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of 
the  past.  In  the  southern  states  of  America,  in  South  Africa  and  else- 
where where  such  problems  as  those  of  negro-white  relations  occur  the 
sociologist  can  do  much  to  explain  the  tensions  and  suggest  means  for 
their  reduction. 
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Ultimately  we  must  return  to  this  point :  the  study  of  society  is  the 
study  of  ourselves,  and  the  history  and  the  contemporary  survey  of 
society  are  inextricably  hnked.  We  have  said  little  in  the  above  of  the 
means  by  which  modern  social  affairs  are  studied,  but  the  sociologist 
and  statistician  have  done  much  interesting  work  in  surveying  particular 
areas — London,  York,  Merseyside,  and  the  Tyne  are  good  examples  in 
England — and  sections  of  the  community — coal  miners,  professional 
workers,  old  people  are  good  recent  examples.  All  this  work  tells  us 
about  ourselves,  and  shows  where  reform  and  attention  are  needed  if 
human  society  is  to  be  truly  humane.  The  attempt  to  diagnose  social 
illness  is  as  exciting  and  potentially  important  as  the  battle  for  physical 
health.  In  time  it  may  also  be  as  engrossing  and  rewarding.  Sidney 
and  Beatrice  Webb  devoted  long  lives  to  this  work  of  social  diagnosis. 
To-day  we  reap  the  harvest  of  their  work  in  many  fields,  especially  in 
the  concept  of  a  society  where  the  physical  and  social  ills  of  one  are  the 
concern  of  all,  and  from  which  such  abuses  as  the  old  Poor  Law  have 
been  swept. 

Sociology,  reveahng  the  hfe  of  man  in  the  past  and  present  in  its 
complexity  of  associations  and  relations,  reveals  also  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  it  in  detail  and  the  means  by  which  this  improvement  can 
be  realized. 

DONALD  MACRAE 
Jan.  1959 
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BOOK  I 

THE   ORIGIN   OF   SOCIETY 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Sociology  is  the  study  of  society,  of  man's  attempts  to  live,  in  the 
company  of  his  fellows,  a  fuller  and  happier  life  than  he  could  ever 
live  alone. 

This  social  life  has  been  made  possible  by  man's  ability,  and  willing- 
ness, to  learn.  Other  animals  exhibit  his  care  and  affection  for  their 
young,  and  his  desire  to  live  in  groups  :  and  some  show  a  limited  cap- 
acity for  learning  and  for  developing  "  skills  ".  But  man  alone  has  an 
unlimited  ability  to  profit  by  past  experience,  to  make  use  of  his  social 
heritage,  and  thus  to  make  continued  progress.  Other  creatures  are 
dominated  by  the  twin  forces  of  heredity  and  environment,  but  man 
can  often  create  his  environment,  or  at  least  choose  the  group  to  which 
he  will  belong. 

The  study  of  man  as  a  social  being  is  fuU  of  interest,  and  it  is  one 
which  must  be  attempted  if  any  understanding  of  the  complexity  of 
modern  life  is  to  be  achieved.  The  most  important  problems  of  to-day 
are  social,  and  they  require  a  background  of  accurate  knowledge  and 
understanding  if  they  are  to  be  solved  in  a  satisfactory  way.  We  can 
only  understand  where  we  are  by  imderstanding  how  we  got  here,  as 
H.  G.  Wells  said.  A  knowledge  of  the  origins  and  development  of 
society  is  necessary  before  one  can  hope  to  re-fashion  it  nearer  to  the 
heart's  desire.    That  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  sociology. 

How  did  social  life  begin  ?  That  is  the  first  question,  and  we  have 
to  go  back  right  to  the  beginning  of  things  to  find  an  answer.  For  a 
"  soHtary  human  being  "  as  Mr.  MacRae  has  said  "  is  almost  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  What  makes  us  human  is  our  constant  and  conscious 
co-operation  with  our  own  kind."  But  some  species  of  animals  also 
congregate  together,  so  let  us  turn  to  a  brief  study  of  the  "  cement " 
which  holds  a  herd  together.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  a  clue  to  our  ques- 
tion there.  The  lecturer  is  Charles  Darwin's  cousin.  Sir  Francis 
Galton,  who  spent  some  time  studying  the  people  and  the  animals  of 
South-west  Africa  before  he  settled  down  to  his  hfe-work  on  human 
heredity.  It  was  he  who  coined  the  word  "  eugenics  "  to  express  the 
idea  of  improving  the  standard  of  a  nation  by  encouraging  procreation 
among  the  fit  and  discouraging  it  among  the  unfit. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  G ALTON 

THE  HERD  SPIRIT 

IT  was  my  fortune,  in  earlier  life,  to  gain  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  certain  classes  of  gregarious  animals.  The  urgent 
need  of  the  camel  for  the  close  companionship  of  his  fellows 
was  a  never-exhausted  topic  of  curious  admiration  to  me 
during  tedious  days  of  travel  across  many  North  African 
deserts.  T  also  happened  to  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
the  still  more  marked  gregarious  instincts  of  the  llama ;  but 
the  social  animal  into  whose  psychology  I  am  conscious  of 
having  penetrated  most  thoroughly  is  the  ox  of  the  wild  parts 
of  western  South  Africa.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  the 
epithet "  wild  ",  because  an  ox  of  tamed  parentage  has  different 
natural  instincts ;  for  instance,  an  English  ox  is  far  less  gre- 
garious than  those  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  affords  a 
proportionately  less  valuable  illustration  to  my  argument. 

The  oxen  of  which  I  speak  belonged  to  the  Damaras,  and 
none  of  the  ancestry  of  these  cattle  had  ever  been  broken  to 
harness.  They  were  watched  from  a  distance  during  the  day, 
as  they  roamed  about  the  open  country,  and  at  night  they 
were  driven  with  cries  to  enclosures,  into  which  they  rushed 
much  like  a  body  of  terrified  wild  animals  driven  by  huntsmen 
into  a  trap.  Their  scared  temper  was  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  lay  hold  of  them  by  other  means  than  by  driving 
the  whole  herd  into  a  clump,  and  lassoing  the  leg  of  the  animal 
it  was  desired  to  seize,  and  throwing  him  to  the  ground  with 
dexterous  force.  With  oxen  and  cows  of  this  description, 
whose  nature  is  no  doubt  shared  by  the  bulls,  I  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  the  closest  companionship. 

I  had  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  beasts  broken  in  for  the 
waggon,  for  packs,  and  for  the  saddle.  I  travelled  an  entire 
journey  of  exploration  on  the  back  of  one  of  them,  with  others 
by  my  side,  either  labouring  at  their  tasks  or  walking  at  leisure  ; 
and  with  others  again  who  were  wholly  unbroken,  and  who 
served  the  purpose  of  an  itinerant  larder.    At  night,  when 
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there  had  been  no  time  to  erect  an  enclosure  to  hold  them,  I 
lay  down  in  their  midst,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  how 
readily  they  then  availed  themselves  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  camp-fire  and  of  man,  conscious  of  the  protection  they 
afforded  from  prowling  carnivora,  whose  cries  and  roars,  now 
distant,  now  near,  continually  broke  upon  the  stillness. 

These  opportunities  of  studying  the  disposition  of  such 
pecuUar  cattle  were  not  wasted  upon  me.  I  had  only  too 
much  leisure  to  think  about  them,  and  the  habits  of  the 
animals  strongly  attracted  my  curiosity.  The  better  I  under- 
stood them,  the  more  complex  and  worthy  of  study  did  their 
minds  appear  to  be.  But  I  am  now  concerned  only  with  their 
blind  gregarious  instincts,  which  are  conspicuously  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  social  desires.  In  the  latter  they  are  de- 
ficient ;  thus  they  are  not  amiable  to  one  another,  but  show 
on  the  whole  more  expressions  of  spite  and  disgust  than  of 
forbearance  or  fondness.  They  do  not  suffer  from  an  ennui, 
which  society  can  remove,  because  their  coarse  feeding  and 
their  ruminant  habits  make  them  somewhat  stolid.  Neither 
can  they  love  society,  as  monkeys  do,  for  the  opportunities 
it  affords  of  a  fuller  and  more  varied  Ufe,  because  they 
remain  self-absorbed  in  the  middle  of  their  herd,  while  the 
monkeys  revel  together  in  frolics,  scrambles,  fights,  loves,  and 
chatterings. 

Yet  although  the  ox  has  so  little  affection  for,  or  individual 
interest  in,  his  fellows,  he  cannot  endure  even  a  momentary 
severance  from  his  herd.  If  he  be  separated  from  it  by 
stratagem  or  force,  he  exhibits  every  sign  of  mental  agony ; 
he  strives  with  all  his  might  to  get  back  again,  and  when  he 
succeeds,  he  plunges  into  its  middle  to  bathe  his  whole  body 
with  the  comfort  of  closest  companionship.  This  passionate 
terror  at  segregation  is  a  convenience  to  the  herdsman,  who 
may  rest  assured  in  the  darkness  or  in  the  mist  that  the  whole 
herd  is  safe  whenever  he  can  get  a  glimpse  of  a  single  ox. 

It  is  also  the  cause  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  traveller 
in  ox-waggons,  who  constantly  feels  himself  in  a  position 
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towards  his  oxen  like  that  of  a  host  to  a  company  of  bashful 
gentlemen  at  the  time  when  he  is  trying  to  get  them  to  move 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  dinner-table,  and  no  one  will 
go  first,  but  everyone  backs  and  gives  place  to  his  neighbour. 
The  traveller  finds  great  difficulty  in  procuring  animals  cap- 
able of  acting  the  part  of  fore-oxen  to  his  team,  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  wild  herd  being  wholly  unfitted  by  nature  to 
move  in  so  prominent  and  isolated  a  position,  even  though, 
as  is  the  custom,  a  boy  is  always  in  front  to  persuade  or  pull 
them  onwards.  Therefore,  a  good  fore-ox  is  an  animal  of  an 
exceptionally  independent  disposition.  Men  who  break  in 
wild  cattle  for  harness  watch  assiduously  for  those  who  show 
a  self-reUant  nature,  by  grazing  apart  or  ahead  of  the  rest,  and 
these  they  break  in  for  fore-oxen. 

The  other  cattle  may  be  indifferently  devoted  to  ordinary 
harness  purposes,  or  to  slaughter ;  but  the  born  leaders  are 
far  too  rare  to  be  used  for  any  less  distinguished  service  than 
that  which  they  alone  are  capable  of  fulfilling. 

But  a  still  more  exceptional  degree  of  merit  may  sometimes 
be  met  with  among  the  many  thousands  of  Damara  cattle.  It 
is  possible  to  find  an  ox  who  may  be  ridden,  not  indeed  as 
freely  as  a  horse,  for  I  have  never  heard  of  a  feat  like  that,  but 
at  all  events  wholly  apart  from  the  companionship  of  others  ; 
and  an  accompHshed  rider  will  even  succeed  in  urging  him  out 
at  a  trot  from  the  very  middle  of  his  fellows. 

With  respect  to  the  negative  side  of  the  scale,  though  I  do 
not  recollect  definite  instances,  I  can  recall  general  impressions 
of  oxen  showing  a  deficiency  from  the  average  ox  standard  of 
self-reliance,  about  equal  to  the  excess  of  that  quality  found 
in  ordinary  fore-oxen.  Thus  I  recollect  there  were  some  cattle 
of  a  peculiarly  centripetal  instinct,  who  ran  more  madly  than 
the  rest  into  the  middle  of  the  herd  when  they  were  frightened  ; 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  from  general  recollections  that 
the  law  of  deviation  from  an  average  would  be  as  applicable 
to  independence  of  character  among  cattle  as  one  might  expect 
it  theoretically  to  be.    The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven 
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is,  that  few  of  the  Damara  cattle  have  enough  originaUty  and 
independence  of  disposition  to  pass  unaided  through  their  daily 
risks  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  manner.  They  are  essentially 
slavish  and  seek  no  better  lot  than  to  be  led  by  any  one  of  their 
number  who  has  enough  self-reUance  to  accept  that  position. 
No  ox  ever  dares  to  act  contrary  to  the  rest  of  the  herd,  but  he 
accepts  their  common  determination  as  an  authority  binding 
on  his  conscience. 

An  incapacity  of  relying  on  oneself  and  a  faith  in  others 
are  precisely  the  conditions  that  compel  brutes  to  congregate 
and  live  in  herds  ;  and,  again,  it  is  essential  to  their  safety  in 
a  country  infested  by  large  carnivora,  that  they  should  keep 
closely  together  in  herds.  No  ox  grazing  alone  could  live  for 
many  days  unless  he  were  protected,  far  more  assiduously 
and  closely  than  is  possible  to  barbarians.  The  Damara 
owners  confide  perhaps  200  cattle  to  a  couple  of  half-starved 
youths,  who  pass  their  time  in  dozing  or  in  grubbing  up  roots 
to  eat.  The  owners  know  that  it  is  hopeless  to  protect  the 
herd  from  lions,  so  they  leave  it  to  take  its  chance ;  and  as 
regards  human  marauders  they  equally  know  that  the  largest 
number  of  cattle  watchers  they  could  spare  could  make  no 
adequate  resistance  to  an  attack ;  they  therefore  do  not  send 
more  than  two,  who  are  enough  to  run  home  and  give  the 
alarm  to  the  whole  male  population  of  the  tribe  to  run  in  arms 
on  the  tracks  of  their  plundered  property.  Consequently,  as 
I  began  by  saying,  the  cattle  have  to  take  care  of  themselves 
against  the  wild  beasts,  and  they  would  infaUibly  be  destroyed 
by  them  if  they  had  not  safeguards  of  their  own,  which  are 
not  easily  to  be  appreciated  at  first  sight  at  their  full  value. 
We  shall  understand  them  better  by  considering  the  precise 
nature  of  the  danger  that  an  ox  runs.  When  he  is  alone  it  is 
not  simply  that  he  is  too  defenceless,  but  that  he  is  easily 
surprised.  A  crouching  lion  fears  cattle  who  turn  boldly  upon 
him,  and  he  does  so  with  reason.  The  horns  of  an  ox  or 
antelope  are  able  to  make  an  ugly  wound  in  the  paw  or  chest 
of  a  springing  beast  when  he  receives  its  thrust  in  the  same 
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way  that  an  over-eager  pugilist  meets  his  adversary's 
"  counter  "  hit. 

Hence  it  is  that  a  cow  who  has  calved  by  the  wayside,  and 
has  been  temporarily  abandoned  by  the  caravan,  is  never 
seized  by  Uons.  The  incident  frequently  occurs,  and  as  fre- 
quently are  the  cow  and  calf  eventually  brought  safe  to  the 
camp ;  and  yet  there  is  usually  evidence  in  footprints  of  her 
having  sustained  a  regular  siege  from  the  wild  beasts ;  but 
she  is  so  restless  and  eager  for  the  safety  of  her  young  that  no 
beast  of  prey  can  approach  her  unawares. 

This  state  of  exaltation  is  of  course  exceptional ;  cattle 
are  obliged  in  their  ordinary  course  of  life  to  spend  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  day  with  their  heads  buried  in  the  grass, 
where  they  can  neither  see  nor  smell  what  is  about  them.  A 
still  larger  part  of  their  time  must  be  spent  in  placid  rumina- 
tion, during  which  they  cannot  possibly  be  on  the  alert.  But 
a  herd  of  such  animals,  when  considered  as  a  whole,  is  always 
on  the  alert ;  at  almost  every  moment  some  eyes,  ears,  and 
noses  will  command  all  approaches,  and  the  start  or  cry  of 
alarm  of  a  single  beast  is  a  signal  to  all  his  companions. 

To  live  gregariously  is  to  become  a  fibre  in  a  vast  sentient 
web  overspreading  many  acres  ;  it  is  to  become  the  possessor 
of  faculties  always  awake,  of  eyes  that  see  in  all  directions,  of 
ears  and  nostrils  that  explore  a  broad  belt  of  air ;  it  is  also  to 
become  the  occupier  of  every  bit  of  vantage  ground  whence 
the  approach  of  a  wild  beast  might  be  overlooked.  The  pro- 
tective senses  of  each  individual  who  chooses  to  live  in  com- 
panionship are  multipUed  by  a  large  factor,  and  he  thereby 
receives  a  maximum  of  security  at  a  minimum  cost  of  restless- 
ness. When  we  isolate  an  animal  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  a  gregarious  life,  we  take  away  his  sense  of  protection,  for 
he  feels  himself  exposed  to  danger  from  every  part  of  the  circle 
around  him,  except  the  one  point  on  which  his  attention  is 
momentarily  fixed;  and  he  knows  that  disaster  may  easily 
creep  up  to  him  from  behind.  Consequently  his  glance  is 
restless  and  anxious,  and  is  turned  in  succession  to  different 
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quarters ;   his  movements  are  hurried  and  agitated^  and  he 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  extremest  terror. 

There  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  is  suitable  to  the 
well-being  of  cattle  in  a  country  infested  with  beasts  of  prey 
to  Uve  in  close  companionship,  and  being  suitable,  it  follows 
from  the  law  of  natural  selection  that  the  development  of 
gregarious  and  therefore  of  slavish  instincts  must  be  favoured 
in  such  cattle.  It  also  follows  from  the  same  law  that  the 
degree  in  which  those  instincts  are  developed  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  conducive  to  their  safety.  If  they  were  more  gre- 
garious they  would  crowd  so  closely  as  to  interfere  with  each 
other  when  grazing  the  scattered  pasture  of  Damaraland ;  if 
less  gregarious,  they  would  be  too  widely  scattered  to  keep  a 
sufficient  watch  against  the  wild  beasts. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly  why  the  range 
of  deviation  from  the  average  is  such  that  we  find  about  one 
ox  out  of  fifty  to  possess  sufficient  independence  of  character 
to  serve  as  a  pretty  good  fore-ox.  Why  is  it  not  one  in  five 
or  one  in  five  hundred?  The  reason  undoubtedly  is  that 
natural  selection  tends  to  give  but  one  leader  to  each  suitably 
sized  herd,  and  to  repress  superabundant  leaders.  There  is  a 
certain  size  of  herd  most  suitable  to  the  geographical  and  other 
conditions  of  the  country ;  it  must  not  be  too  large,  or  the 
scattered  puddles  which  form  their  only  watering-places  for 
a  great  part  of  the  year  would  not  suffice ;  and  there  are 
similar  drawbacks  in  respect  to  pasture.  It  must  not  be  too 
small,  or  it  would  be  comparatively  insecure ;  thus  a  troop  of 
five  animals  is  far  more  easy  to  be  approached  by  a  stalking 
huntsman  than  one  of  twenty,  and  the  latter  than  one  of  a 
hundred.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  oxen  who  graze  apart, 
as  well  as  those  who  lead  the  herd,  who  are  recognized  by  the 
trainers  of  cattle  as  gifted  with  enough  independence  of 
character  to  become  fore-oxen.  They  are  even  preferred  to 
the  actual  leaders  of  the  herd ;  they  dare  to  move  more  alone, 
and  therefore  their  independence  is  undoubted.  The  leaders 
are  safe  enough  from  lions,  because  their  flanks  and  rear  are 
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guarded  by  their  followers ;  but  each  of  those  who  graze 
aparta  and  who  represent  the  superabundant  supply  of  self- 
reliant  animals,  have  one  flank  and  the  rear  exposed,  and  it  is 
precisely  these  whom  the  lions  take.  Looking  at  the  matter 
in  a  broad  way,  we  may  justly  assert  that  wild  beasts  trim  and 
prune  every  herd  into  compactness,  and  tend  to  reduce  it  into 
a  closely  united  body  with  a  single  well-protected  leader.  That 
the  development  of  independence  of  character  in  cattle  is  thus 
suppressed  below  its  otherwise  natural  standard  by  the  in- 
fluence of  wild  beasts,  is  shown  by  the  greater  display  of 
self-reliance  among  cattle  whose  ancestry  for  some  generations 
have  not  been  exposed  to  such  danger. 

What  has  been  said  about  cattle,  in  relation  to  wild  beasts, 
applies  with  more  or  less  obvious  modifications  to  barbarians 
in  relation  to  their  neighbours,  but  I  insist  on  a  close  resem- 
blance in  the  particular  circimistance  that  many  savages  are 
so  unamiable  and  morose  as  to  have  hardly  any  object  in 
associating  together,  besides  that  of  mutual  support.  If  we 
look  at  the  inhabitants  of  the  very  same  country  as  the  oxen  I 
have  described,  we  shall  find  them  congregated  into  multitudes 
of  tribes,  all  more  or  less  at  war  with  one  another.  We  shall 
find  that  few  of  these  tribes  are  very  small,  and  few  very  large, 
and  that  it  is  precisely  those  that  are  exceptionally  large  or 
small  whose  condition  is  the  least  stable.  A  very  small  tribe 
is  sure  to  be  overthrown,  slaughtered,  or  driven  into  slavery 
by  its  more  powerful  neighbour.  A  very  large  tribe  falls  to 
pieces  through  its  own  unwieldiness,  because,  by  the  nature 
of  things,  it  must  be  either  deficient  in  centralization  or 
straitened  in  food,  or  both. 

A  barbarian  population  is  obliged  to  live  dispersedly,  since 
a  square  mile  of  land  will  support  only  a  few  hunters  or  shep- 
herds ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  barbarian  government  cannot  be 
long  maintained  unless  the  chief  is  brought  into  frequent  con- 
tact with  his  dependents,  and  this  is  geographically  impossible 
when  his  tribe  is  so  scattered  as  to  cover  a  great  extent  of  terri- 
tory.   The  law  of  selection  must  discourage  every  race  of 
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barbarians  which  supplies  self-reliant  individuals  in  such  large 
numbers  as  to  cause  tribes  of  moderate  size  to  lose  their  bUnd 
desire  of  aggregation.  It  must  equally  discourage  a  breed 
that  is  incompetent  to  supply  such  men  in  sufficiently  abun- 
dant ratio  to  the  rest  of  the  population  to  ensure  the  existence 
of  tribes  of  not  too  large  a  size.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  gregarious  instincts  are  equally  important  to  all  forms  of 
savage  life ;  but  I  hold,  from  what  we  know  of  the  clannish 
fighting  habits  of  our  forefathers,  that  they  were  every  whit 
as  applicable  to  the  earlier  ancestors  of  our  European  stock  as 
they  are  still  to  a  large  part  of  the  black  population  of  Africa. 


Galton's  lecture  has  shown  us  not  only  how  the  whisper  of  the  herd 
keeps  the  oxen  together,  but  also  how  it  controls  the  number  in  any 
group.  Nature  always  maintains  a  balance  (unless  man  steps  in  and 
upsets  it)  and  no  doubt  primitive  man^  was  equally  subject  to  similar 
natural  controls.  But  primitive  man  had  powers  and  resources  not 
enjoyed  by  any  of  the  animals.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between 
a  society  of  men  and  a  group  of  animals  ?  It  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact 
that  men  can  communicate  with  each  other,  for  animals  can  also  do 
this,  but  in  the  means  by  which  they  do  so.  It  lies  in  language,  and  in 
the  power  of  reasoning  which  language  gives.  Dr.  Gordon  Childe, 
the  Australian-bom  Professor  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology  in  Edinburgh 
and  London,  who  directed  the  excavations  at  the  well-known  Stone  Age 
village  of  Skara  Brae  in  the  Orkneys,  tells  us  how  language  has  helped 
man  to  develop  the  power  of  thought. 


GORDON  CHILDE 

LANGUAGE  AND  REASON 

NOW  in  human,  as  in  animal,  societies  the  elder  genera- 
tions transmit  by  example  to  the  yoimger  the  collective 
experience  accumulated  by  the  group — what  they  in  turn  have 
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learned  in  like  fashion  from  their  elders  and  parents.  Animal 
education  can  all  be  done  by  example  :  a  chick  learns  how  to 
peck  and  what  to  peck  at  by  copying  the  hen.  For  human 
infants,  who  have  so  much  to  learn,  the  imitative  method  would 
be  fatally  slow.  In  hxmian  societies  instruction  is  by  precept 
as  well  as  by  example.  Human  societies  have  gradually  de^ 
vised  tools  for  communication  between  their  members.  In  so 
doing  they  have  brought  forth  a  new  sort  of  equipment  which 
can  conveniently  be  labelled  spiritual. 

Owing  to  the  structure  of  the  larynx,  tongue  muscles,  and 
other  organs,  human  beings  in  common  with  some  other 
creatures  are  capable  of  emitting  a  very  large  range  of  noises 
that  are  technically  called  articulate  sounds.  Living  in  societies 
and  possessing  expansive  brains,  men  have  been  able  to  invest 
these  sounds  with  conventional  meanings.  By  agreement,  sounds 
become  words,  signals  for  action  and  symbols  for  objects  and 
events  famiUar  to  other  members  of  the  group.  (Note,  inci- 
dentally, that  gestures  too  can  be  given  meanings  in  the  same 
way,  though  less  conveniently.)  The  cries  of  birds  and  the 
bleats  of  sheep  have  meanings  in  this  sense ;  on  hearing  the' 
signal  all  members  of  the  flock  act  in  the  appropriate  way.  It 
means  to  them  at  least  action  and  provokes  an  appropriate 
response  in  the  creatures'  behaviour.  Among  men,  spoken 
words  (and  of  course  also  gestures)  fulfil  the  same  function, 
but  on  a  tremendously  richer  scale. 

Men's  first  words  may  perhaps  have  carried  their  meanings 
on  the  face  of  them.  Our  word  "  peewit "  simulates  the  cry 
of  the  bird  thus  named.  Paget  suggests  that  the  shape 
assumed  by  the  Ups  in  pronouncing  a  word  may  pictorially 
mimic  the  thing  indicated.  In  any  case,  such  self-explanatory 
noises  would  not  carry  us  very  far.  Most  words  used,  even 
by  the  lowest  savages,  bear  no  recognizable  similarity  to  what 
they  denote.  They  are  purely  conventional;  that  is,  mean- 
ings have  to  be  attached  to  them  artificially  by  some  sort  of 
tacit  agreement  between  members  of  the  society  using  them. 
The  process  becomes  expUcit  when  a  new  conference  of  chem- 
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ists  agrees  on  the  name  for  a  new  element.  It  is  usually  far 
more  subtle. 

It  is  just  because  the  meanings  of  words  are  thus  conven- 
tional that  children  have  to  be  taught  to  talk.  Learning  to 
talk  means  essentially  learning  what  meanings  the  society  to 
which  the  child  belongs  attaches  to  noises  that  it  can  make. 
Incidentally  this  is  a  substantial  addition  to  the  formidable  list 
of  things  a  poor  human  infant  has  to  learn.  It  certainly  has 
a  physical  counterpart  locaUzed  in  well-defined  tracts  of  the 
brain.  (When  these  are  injured,  the  victim  cannot  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  him,  i.e.^  cannot  remember  the  meanings 
attached  to  the  noises  he  hears.)  Even  the  earliest  "  human  " 
skuUs  bear  marks  of  a  swelling  of  the  brain  in  the  speech  regions, 
so  that  language  seems  as  old  and  universal  a  human  trait  as 
tool-making. 

Language  transforms  the  process  of  social  tradition  ;  pre- 
cept accelerates  education.  By  example  a  mother  can  show 
her  offspring  what  to  do  when  a  savage  beast  appears.  But 
many  young  things  find  such  concrete  lessons  fatal !  By  pre- 
cept, she  can  explain  in  advance  what  to  do  if  the  savage  beast 
does  appear — a  method  of  instruction  much  more  economical 
of  life  !  In  general  by  imitating  your  fellows  you  learn  how 
to  act  in  a  concrete  case  actually  present.  With  the  aid  of 
language  you  can  be  taught  how  to  meet  an  emergency  before 
it  arrives.  Language  is  the  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  the 
social  heritage  of  experience  ;  by  its  means  experience — the 
results  of  trials  and  errors,  what  may  happen  and  what  to  do 
— is  collected  and  transmitted.  Through  social  inheritance 
the  young  partake  not  only  of  the  experience  gained  by  their 
physiological  ancestors — which  might  conceivably  be  trans- 
mitted "  in  the  blood  "  by  biological  inheritance — but  also  that 
of  all  their  group.  Not  only  can  parents  describe  to  their 
descendants  the  crises  of  their  Hves  and  how  they  countered 
them  :  all  the  members  of  a  society  using  the  same  conven- 
tions in  language  can  tell  their  fellows  what  they  have  seen, 
heard,  suffered  and  done.    Human  experience  can  be  pooled. 
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In  learning  to  make  and  use  your  equipment  you  are  being 
initiated  into  this  pooled  experience. 

Language  is  more  than  a  mere  vehicle  of  tradition.  It 
affects  what  is  transmitted.  The  socially  accepted  meaning 
of  a  word  (or  other  symbol)  is  almost  necessarily  somewhat 
abstract.  The  word  "  banana  "  stands  for  a  class  of  objects 
having  in  common  certain  visible,  tangible,  odorous,  and,  above 
all,  edible  qualities.  In  using  it  we  make  abstraction  of,  that 
is,  we  ignore  as  irrelevant,  details — the  number  of  spots  on 
its  skin,  its  position  on  a  tree  or  in  a  trap,  and  so  on — ^that  are 
qualities  of  any  real  individual  banana.  Every  word,  how- 
ever gross  and  material  its  meaning,  possesses  something  of 
this  abstract  character.  By  its  very  nature  language  involves 
classification.  On  the  practical  side,  by  example  you  learn  to 
imitate  accurately  and  in  detail  a  particular  set  of  manipulative 
movements.  By  precept  you  can  be  taught  the  sort  of  move- 
ments to  perform,  but  you  are  still  left  a  little  room  for  varia- 
tion. In  engineering,  the  contrast  between  apprenticeship  and 
a  university  education  really  goes  back  to  this.  Language 
makes  tradition  rational. 

Reasoning  has  been  defined  as  "  the  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems without  going  through  a  physical  process  of  trial  and 
error  ".  Instead  of  trying  to  do  a  thing  with  your  hands  and 
perhaps  burning  your  fingers,  you  do  it  in  your  head,  using 
ideas — ^images  or  symbols  of  the  actions  which  would  be  in- 
volved. Other  animals  than  men  certainly  behave  as  if  they 
reasoned  in  this  sense.  Faced  with  a  banana  midway  up  a 
tube,  open  at  both  ends  but  too  long  to  reach  up,  a  chimpanzee 
discovered  how  to  push  the  banana  with  a  stick  from  one  end 
and  then  grab  it  from  the  other,  without  going  through  a 
number  of  futile  movements,  by  sitting  and  "  reasoning  ". 
The  ape  must  have  imagined  the  banana  in  various  non-existent 
positions  before  it  hit  upon  the  trick.  But  it  did  not  have  to 
go  very  far  from  the  concrete  situation  with  which  it  was 
actually  confronted.  What  is  distinctive  of  human  reasoning 
is  that  it  can  go  immensely  farther  from  the  actual  present 
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situation  than  any  other  animal's  reasoning  ever  seems  to  get 
it.  In  this  distinctive  advance  language  has  surely  been  a 
very  great  help. 

Reasoning  and  all  that  we  call  thinking,  including  the 
chimpanzee's,  must  involve  mental  operations  with  what 
psychologists  call  images.  A  visual  image,  a  mental  picture  of, 
say,  a  banana,  is  always  liable  to  be  a  picture  of  a  particular 
banana  in  a  particular  setting.  A  word,  on  the  contrary,  is,  as 
explained,  more  general  and  abstract,  having  eliminated  just 
those  accidental  features  that  give  individuality  to  any  real 
banana.  Mental  images  of  words  (pictures  of  the  sound  or 
of  the  muscular  movements  entailed  in  uttering  it)  form  very 
convenient  counters  for  thinking  with.  Thinking  with  their 
aid  necessarily  possesses  just  that  quality  of  abstractness  and 
generality  that  animal  thinking  seems  to  lack.  Men  can  think, 
as  well  as  talk,  about  the  class  of  objects  called  "  bananas  " ; 
the  chimpanzee  never  gets  further  than  "  that  banana  in  that 
tube  ".  In  this  way  the  social  instrument  termed  language 
has  contributed  to  what  is  grandiloquentiy  described  as  "  man's 
emancipation  from  bondage  to  the  concrete  ". 


Given  the  ability  to  talk,  even  in  simple,  halting  words,  about  what 
has  happened,  and  given  the  desire  to  brood  over  zuhy  it  has  happened, 
the  road  is  open  for  an  endless  development  of  knowledge.  It  was 
man's  reasoning  capacity  which  enabled  him  to  outwit  the  creatures  of 
the  wild,  and  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  primitive  life.  It  was  the 
ability  to  link  causes  and  effects  that  made  tool-usiag,  and  then  tool- 
making,  possible.  Animals  grow  their  own  tools,  specializing  teeth, 
claws,  and  wings  or  limbs  for  whatever  work  they  have  to  do,  and,  for 
their  simple  wants,  such  tools  suffice.  But  man  is  never  satisfied.  The 
more  he  has  the  more  he  wants,  and  the  more  he  wants  the  more  varied 
and  numerous  and  efficient  his  tools  have  to  be.  And  he  has  to  make 
his  own.  Without  them  he  would  be  as  helpless  as  a  woodpecker 
without  a  beak.  With  them  he  can  satisfy  all  his  material  wants  and 
—this  is  most  important — still  have  time  for  other  things. 

How  was  man  able  to  conquer  his  environment  ?    For  the  answer  we 
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turn  to  an  inspiring  address  to  his  students  by  Dr.  Peddie,  who  was 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Dundee  for  thirty-five  years.  He  wanted  to  see 
his  undergraduates  using  the  same  combination  of  hand  and  brain  that 
had  made  all  progress  possible  through  the  ages. 


WILLIAM  PEDDIE 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

WHATEVER  modern  criticism  may  make  of  the 
original  form  of  the  anciently  recorded  command 
given  to  man  to  "have  dominion",  the  continual  presence 
of  the  incitement  has  ever  been,  and  is  growingly  evident.  Its 
fulfilment  is  inevitable,  for  the  command  is  ordained  Law 
impressed  upon  the  structural  basis  or  impulse  which  per- 
meates and  dominates  man's  actions  and  aspirations.  In  his 
earliest  history  man  reached  out  his  hands  and  tried,  and,  by 
the  trials,  he  attained  unavoidably ;  for  the  trial  improved  the 
tool.  Defence  was  forced  upon  him  by  his  environment,  and 
developed  into  prevention  and  forestallment.  He  had  widened 
the  circle  of  his  influence.  Accident,  so  called  but  really  part 
of  the  Order  of  Things,  stood  as  a  helper  by  his  side.  Fore- 
stallment became  Attack.  Power  had  become  his  and  Con- 
quest followed  with  its  accompanying  Dominion. 

Observation  had  brought  Vision,  without  which  the  power 
could  never  have  been  strong,  could  never  really  have  been 
power ;  without  which  the  Dominion  would  have  been  over 
Chaos  merely.  Correspondence  and  Analogy  taught  his  in- 
tellect first,  till  at  last  Theory  arose  from  these  faint  beginnings, 
and  his  power  received  its  crown.  Failures  ministered  to 
him ;  he  called  them  Attainments  in  part,  and  became  learned 
in  the  quest  for  the  Fittest. 

A  challenge  resided  for  him  in  every  unconquered  thing, 
and  enticement  surrounded  every  unknown  thing.  He  alone 
could  not  have  full  dominion,  his  successors  might.  So  he 
left  his  Record  behind  in  order  that  his  race  might  found  its 
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progress  upon  his  attainments,  and  might  profit  by  his  experi- 
ence and  his  methods. 

"  Came  the  Whisper,  came  the  Vision,  came  the  Power  with 
the  Need, 
Till  the  Soul  that  is  not  man's  soul  was  lent  us  to  lead. 
Follow  after — we  are  waiting,  by  the  trails  that  we  lost. 
For  the  sound  of  many  footsteps,  for  the  tread  of  a  host. 
Follow  after — ^follow  after — for  the  harvest  is  sown  : 
By  the  bones  about  the  wayside  ye  shall  come  to  your  own." 

How  attainment  came  to  man  in  these  early  days  of  his  race 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture  fully  ;  but  there  must  have  been,  then 
as  now,  men  quick  in  perception  and  apt  in  performance.  The 
history  of  the  development  of  Curiosity  into  Scientific  Inquiry, 
of  Wonderment  into  Intellectual  Pleasure,  of  Desire  into  Skill, 
would  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies.  A  divine 
Spirit  of  Discontent  prevented  the  finaUty  of  knowledge,  the 
completeness  of  pleasure,  and  the  sufficiency  of  power.  Pro- 
gress must  have  been  slow  and  to  a  large  extent  haphazard  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  written  record  of  past  work  to  form 
a  basis  for  fiiture  advance.  All  the  greater  therefore,  relatively, 
must  have  been  the  labour  of  genius  then,  trifling  as  its  results 
might  appear  to  be  now.  At  first  advances  were  probably 
greatest  in  directions  of  practice  merely ;  the  methods  of 
pure  intellect,  apart  from  rule-of-thumb  methods,  would  neces- 
sarily be  more  slow  to  develop,  though  their  time  of  ultimate 
domination,  when  they  would  control  practice  for  ever,  was 
certain. 

Yet  the  beginning  of  studies  probably  arose  early.  Astro- 
nomy has  its  origin  in  the  observed  coincidences  of  seasonal 
changes  with  solar  positions,  and  in  the  recurring  motions  of 
the  moon  and  planets  amongst  the  stars.  Nor  was  it  really 
unscientific  that  the  influence  of  some  of  these  bodies  was 
ascribed  to  their  control  by  special  deities.  The  sun  distri- 
buted light  and  warmth  and  nurtured  Hfe,  the  moon  illumin- 
ated the  night  and  influenced  the  tides ;  and  such  helpful 
c 
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influences  were  analogous  to  weaker  influences  dispensed  by 
human  beings.  Accidental  but  inessential  recurrence  of  coin- 
cidences gave  rise,  too,  to  the  ascription  of  false  controls,  as 
when  the  appearance  of  Sirius  and  the  rising  of  the  Nile  were 
connected  as  cause  and  effect.  So  also  rapid  apphcation  of 
analogy,  scientific  enough  apart  from  its  too  great  rapidity, 
ascribed  antagonistic  or  harmful  occurrences  to  evil  deities. 
But,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  thoroughly  legitimate  apphcation 
of  more  fundamental  analogies,  legitimate  because  drawn  from 
facts  of  position  and  motion  alone,  led  to  a  scientific  if  still  in- 
correct description  of  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system ;  and 
correctness  ultimately  came  with  the  application  of  the  Law 
of  the  Fittest  in  the  introduction  of  the  simplest  possible 
description  in  terms  of  position  and  its  changes. 

The  Science  of  Natural  History  also,  in  the  form  of  a 
working  knowledge  of  animals  and  their  ways,  of  plants  and 
their  properties,  nutritive  or  curative,  must  necessarily  have 
been  of  early  origin.  And  the  best  Natural  Historian  must 
necessarily,  other  things  being  equal,  have  been  the  readiest 
acquirer  of  dominion  over  the  animal  world.  The  hunter 
was  compelled  to  know  the  habits  of  the  hunted,  so  his  powers 
of  observation  became  trained ;  he  required  to  overreach  its 
wariness,  so  his  wits  were  sharpened  and  his  intellect  developed. 
And  gradually,  as  the  knowledge  grew,  the  completeness  of  his 
inheritance  of  the  record,  whether  transmitted  verbally  or 
graphically,  added  greatly  to  his  efficiency  in  his  struggle  for 
ascendancy  over  Nature  or  for  pre-eminence  over  his  fellows. 
Others  of  his  powers,  more  purely  intellectual,  developed  also 
in  the  process.  As  he  stood  silently  in  the  forest  shades,  or 
crouched  amongst  the  reeds  by  the  edge  of  swamps,  waiting 
during  long  hours  for  the  uncontrollable  conditions  that  would 
bring  success,  new  aspects  of  things  were  revealed  to  him 
which  no  casual  eye  could  see,  aspects  of  colour  and  of  form, 
and  deUcate  gradations  in  types  of  motion  and  other  quaHties. 
So,  gradually,  the  science  of  form  took  shape  or  was  added  to ; 
and  draughtsmanship,  advancing  from  tracings  on  sand  or 
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earth  to  light  tracery  on  bone  or  ivory^  being  at  first  a  mere 
means  of  communication  of  facts,  became  finally  a  condensed 
expression  of  elusive  qualities.  Art  had  arisen.  Rapidity  of 
motion  was  expressed  by  characteristics  of  instantaneous 
posture.  The  essentials  of  phenomena  were  clearly  appreci- 
ated and  depicted. 

Early  and  unconsciously  this  hunter  had  to  form  theories. 
The  necessity  for  forestallment  made  prevision  a  necessity  too. 
His  theories  were  guesses  only,  but  the  man  of  greatest  pre- 
vision was  the  man  who  guessed  best,  instinctively  perceiving 
the  limitations  imposed  by  conditions,  or  instinctively  entering 
into  the  impulsions  of  motive. 

Often  he  was  baffled,  but  he  recognized  the  causes  and, 
when  possible,  met  them  in  the  future  by  processes  of  preven- 
tion. But,  in  many  cases,  prevention  was  impossible.  Weather 
conditions,  for  example,  were  beyond  control ;  but  constant 
recurrence  of  atmospheric  phenomena  in  precedence  of  definite 
weather  changes  made  avoidance  of  unfavourable  conditions, 
and  the  employ  of  favourable  states,  a  possibility.  If  the 
conditions  were  not  dominated  they  were  at  least  curbed  and 
employed  to  work  for  man's  ends  :  and  so  the  science  of 
meteorology  attained  its  rule-of-thumb  beginnings. 

Progress  through  forest  lands,  tangled  scrub,  and  tall  grass 
was  no  matter  of  ease  ;  but,  through  these  lands  of  scrub  and 
grass,  rivers  rolled  easily.  A  hunter,  crouched  by  the  bank, 
watched  the  distant  prey  which  he  could  not  approach,  and 
which  waiting  brought  no  nearer.  A  branch  floated  past  in 
mid-stream  carrying  a  little  four-footed,  unwilUng  passenger. 
The  hunter  saw  it  and  an  idea  was  born.  A  tree-trunk,  caught 
by  a  branch,  swung  in  the  eddies.  He  scrambled  on  to  it,  and, 
the  enticement  of  the  unexplored  urging  him,  he  broke  the 
branch  and  dropped  down  stream.  The  first  ship  was 
launched  ;  the  first  mariner  had  slipped  her  cable.  So  river 
navigation,  like  sea  navigation  and  air  navigation,  originated 
in  undirected  drift.  But  the  first  navigator,  with  his  eye  on 
his  prey,  probably  found  a  use  for  his  broken  branch  first  as  a 
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boat-hook  and  next  as  a  pole,  and  drift  was  changed  to  traction 
and  propulsion.  Very  soon,  too,  the  branch  would  develop 
into  a  paddle  and  the  tree-trunk  would  have  its  branches  almost 
entirely  lopped  off  to  secure  ease  of  propulsion.  The  trunk 
would  be  hollowed,  first  for  comfort  and  security,  finally  for 
lightness  ;  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  flotation  would 
be  blindly  but  effectively  employed  in  practice.  Perhaps  the 
origin  of  their  application  was  more  scientific  if  still  blind,  by 
analogy  from  observation  ;  for  split  nutshells  float  lightly. 

The  Mariner  of  the  Hollowed  Tree  laid  down  his  paddle 
when  the  winds  blew  strongly  enough.  He  had  harnessed  a 
new  steed,  though  his  power  over  it  was  small.  One  day  he 
stood  up  on  his  wind-driven  tree,  and  its  drift  increased  ;  he 
bent  down,  and  it  lessened.  The  larger  the  area  he  presented 
the  greater  became  his  speed.  He  spread  out  his  ragged 
clothing  and  his  craft  bounded  forwards.  Sail  propulsion  had 
been  discovered.  Then  began  a  battle  of  brains.  Could  not 
a  permanent  frame  with  outstretched  arms  carry  the  rags  ? 
So  the  mast  and  yards  were  invented  and  the  standing  lug. 
The  directive  power  of  the  lever  had  been  learned  in  the  day 
of  the  paddle,  and  one  paddle  had  developed  into  the  rudder. 
Slowly  the  effects  of  the  rudder  and  of  the  trim  of  the  sails  were 
discovered,  and  the  sailing  boat  evolved,  the  sail  passing 
through  the  stage  of  standing  lug  into  that  of  the  mainsail ; 
and  the  tree-mariner  had  become  a  boatman  who  had  sub- 
jected the  winds  to  his  will. 

One  day,  perhaps,  the  thoughtfiil  savage,  knowing  that 
glowing  colours  often  accompanied  heat  and  vaguely  fancying 
that  a  brightly  coloured  stone  might  aid  his  feeble  fire,  placed 
a  lump  of  ore  amongst  the  flames.  Next  morning  he  found  a 
ready-made  tool  solidified  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones  which 
held  the  ashes.  The  first  iron  foundry  had  been  erected,  and 
the  art  of  metallurgy  had  made  its  first  development.  Probably 
enough  the  discovery  may  have  come  by  pure  accident ;  but 
quite  possibly  too  it  may  have  come,  in  the  manner  indicated, 
with  dim,  wrongly  applied  previsions  of  a  great  doctrine  which 
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was  one  day  to  be  known  as  the  theory  of  reversible  trans- 
formations of  energy. 

The  solution  of  engineering  problems  must  have  been  found 
very  early  in  the  history  of  mankind.    As  Kipling  puts  it : — 

"  When  the  waters  were  dried  and  the  Earth  did  appear. 
The  Lord  he  created  the  Engineer." 

The  first  time  that  man  Ufted  a  stone  for  use  as  a  hammer,  or 
employed  the  branch  of  a  tree  as  a  lever,  a  problem  of  engineer- 
ing had  been  solved ;  but  even  these  slight  uses  must  have 
come  by  degrees.  The  stone  would  be  discovered  to  be  a 
protection  to  the  hands,  and,  at  the  very  first,  would  be  used 
only  as  such.  But  short  time  could  elapse  before  the  discovery 
of  inertia  was  made,  and  man  had  come  into  contact  with 
Newton's  Laws  of  Motion,  antedating  them  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, though  not  of  comprehension.  The  use  of  sticks 
as  levers  must  also  have  been  a  result  of  early  observation, 
though  the  employment  of  the  principle  of  the  lever  would 
undoubtedly  often  occur  in  ignorance,  as  in  the  flexure  of  the 
arm  or  the  use  of  a  bow.  The  latter  might  develop  from  the 
bent  lever  through  resiUence  ;  but  the  man  who  first  doubled 
the  lever,  and  used  the  tie  which  gave  it  permanent  flexure  to 
propel  a  shaft,  must  either  have  had  some  gift  of  genius  or 
have  been  a  most  fortunate  discoverer.  Every  tool  so  dis- 
covered or  invented  added  to  the  capacity  of  its  possessor  for 
dominion  over  Nature  not  merely  in  virtue  of  its  direct  utility, 
but  also  by  its  possible  use  in  the  great  chain  of  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  and  its  applications.  Few  in  the  earliest 
days  could  follow  up  the  trails  they  stumbled  across ;  few 
could  have  even  a  ghmmering  notion  that  the  tread  of  a  host 
would  sound  along  the  paths  where  they  painfully  groped ; 
they  left  their  bones  by  the  wayside,  and  their  works  followed 
them  through  the  ages. 

Untoward  Accident  was  a  stern,  forbidding  educator,  con- 
stantly uttering  the  restriction.  Thou  Shalt  Not ;  kindly 
Accident  was  a  leader,  full  of  hope,  perpetually  inciting  its 
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pupil  to  see.  Even  in  the  full  advancement  of  present-day 
conditions,  their  voices,  deterrent  and  inspiring,  are  ceaseless 
and  potent  as  ever.  Through  them  came  Discovery  in  the 
days  of  dim  vision,  and  through  them  it  stjll  comes  in  days 
when  the  horizon  stands  far  out.  And  by  means  of  Discovery 
man  often  obtained  at  least  partial  Dominion  long  before  he 
reached  comprehension.  The  prehistoric  boatman  was  intel- 
ligently acquainted  with  the  consequences  of  those  compli- 
cated actions  of  incHned  planes  in  two  media,  which  are  the 
basis  of  sailing,  long  before  comprehension  of  the  processes 
was  obtained ;  but  something  more  than  comprehension  was 
required  before  the  development  of  the  racing  yacht  was  pos- 
sible. The  savage  may  have  been  able  to  detect  the  presence 
of  copper  by  the  green  tinge  of  a  flame ;  but,  between  that 
fact  and  the  consequences  of  spectrum  analysis,  were  stretched 
out  ages  of  fluctuating  progress  in  the  developments  which 
precede  comprehension.  Hiero  saw  Re-action  driving  his 
primitive  turbine  two  thousand  years  before  Watt  saw  Action 
lifting  the  lid  of  his  kettle. 

Though  Accident  works  to-day  as  it  worked  in  the  long 
past,  witness  the  discovery  of  Rontgen  rays,  its  power  is  utterly 
overshadowed  by  the  tremendous  development  of  the  process 
of  inductive  reasoning,  which,  founded  on  clear-visioned 
postulates  by  the  aid  of  analogy  and  instinctive  imagination,  is 
known  as  Scientific  Theory,  the  successor  of  the  guesswork  of 
early  times.  Yet,  if  we  could  get  back  to  the  conditions  of 
those  times,  how  great  might  not  that  guess-work  seem  ?  Small 
as  it  now  looks  to  us,  need  it  be  smaller  than  the  greatest  of  our 
theories  will  seem  to  be  at  a  time  as  far  again  in  the  future  ? 

Analogy  was  one  of  the  mediators  by  means  of  which  Dis- 
covery by  Accident  was  turned  into  Discovery  by  Design,  and 
its  first  application  was  a  fair  formulation  of  Theory.  Its 
early  steps  were  possibly  as  genuinely  great  as  its  later  triumphs 
in  which,  for  example,  whole  fields  of  information  in  electricity, 
in  magnetism,  in  heat,  in  strain  of  soUds,  and  in  fluid  motion, 
are  predicable  from  known  facts  regarding  gravitational  action. 
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The  principle  of  reciprocity  of  effects  was  another  powerful 
mediator  in  the  development  of  discovery  by  design.  Much 
more  recondite  than  the  principle  of  analogy,  its  origin  must 
have  been  much  more  delayed.  Almost  certainly  it  must  have 
been  discovered,  not  reasoned.  Some  early  observer  may  have 
noticed  that  heat  was  required  to  evaporate  water  and  that 
steam  condensed  on  a  cold  surface,  or  that  increased  pressure 
on  a  body  accelerated  its  motion  and  that  independent  accelera- 
tion of  the  motion  diminished  the  pressure.  Merely  to  grasp 
the  facts,  he  must  have  been  a  great  philosopher.  He  might 
have  arrived  at  such  results  through  his  tendencies  towards 
personification  of  natural  phenomena,  which  might  lead  him 
to  look  upon  reciprocal  processes  as  a  purposeful  manifesta- 
tion of  the  human  doctrine  quid  pro  quo.  And  this  law  of  quid 
pro  quo  has  two  great  modern  scientific  interpretations  of 
reciprocity ;  and  all  physical  science  is  the  development  of 
its  application.  A  recent  example  of  connected  discoveries, 
one  by  accident,  the  other  by  design,  is  afforded  by  the 
accidental  discovery  of  Rontgen  rays,  and  the  designed  and 
victorious  search  for  the  Becquerel  rays  which  was  based  upon 
possible  reciprocity  of  the  radiation  and  fluorescent  action. 

In  the  slow  process  of  time,  theory  stood  forth  at  last  as 
the  great  subduer  of  the  unknov^ni,  the  final  tool  giving  man 
dominion  of  the  Universe.  Its  aim  was  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge.  The  acquirement  of  power,  a  dominion  apart 
from  dominion  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  was  quite  a  secondary 
matter  though  fundamentally  bound  up  with  the  other,  the 
common  bond  being  the  spirit  which  impels  towards  dominion. 
There  is  no  knowledge  which  is  not  based  upon  postulates, 
which  is  not  fundamentally  theoretical ;  and  practice  consists 
in  the  application  of  this  knowledge.  It  is  based  essentially 
upon  Theory,  since  it  is  based  essentially  upon  knowledge ; 
just  as  Theory  is  based  essentially  upon  it,  being  founded 
upon  facts  which  are  recognized  through  practical  acquaint- 
ance. Indeed,  in  the  truest  sense.  Theory  and  Practice  are 
one  :  theory  consists  in  the  practical  application  of  intellectual 
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power  to  the  condensation  and  extension  of  the  field  of  fact, 
practice  consists  in  the  application  of  intellectual  power  to  the 
control  of  that  field.  Strength  and  skill  develop  by  practice, 
insight  develops  by  the  use  of  theory.  Practice  curbs  theory, 
and  then  theory  returns  the  service  with  a  rich  endowment  of 
interest.  In  this  view,  theory  is  truly  the  highest  form  of 
practice.  As  Masson  once  wrote  in  a  very  weighty  sentence, 
"  Facts  will  always  flow  in  the  channel  of  the  deepest  specu- 
lative perception  ". 

In  evidence  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  any  of 
the  great  theories  which  have  dominated  the  trend  of  himian 
thought :  the  theory  of  gravitational  attraction,  originating 
with  Newton,  explaining  the  motions  of  the  solar  system, 
tracing  their  most  intricate  relations,  teUing  practice  where  to 
look  for  a  new  planet,  determining  the  masses  of  the  parts  of 
the  system,  until  in  Kelvin's  hands,  greatly  daring,  it  placed  a 
limit  on  the  possible  amount  of  matter  in  our  Universe  ;  the 
theory  of  the  propagation  of  electrical  action  which,  falsifying 
the  suppositions  of  practical  electricians,  united  distant  lands 
by  the  telegraph  and  finally  gave  us  wireless  telegraphy  with 
all  its  immense  benefits  already  tried  and  proved  ;  the  theory 
of  heat,  which  made  possible  the  finer  developments  of  the 
appHcations  of  heat  in  man's  service  ;  the  theoretical  develop- 
ments of  electro-magnetism  which,  besides  opening  up  im- 
mense vistas  of  knowledge,  have  made  possible  the  recent  great 
advancements  of  the  contributions  of  electrical  practice  to  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race ;  or  the  results  of  the  theory  of 
elasticity  which  have  contributed  in  the  past  to  engineering 
developments,  and  can  in  the  future  so  contribute  in  con- 
nexion with  the  many  problems  which  are  still  solved  by  rule 
of  thumb  and  guesswork. 

The  contributions  of  practice  towards  theory  are  equally 
great  and  effective  in  the  supply  or  revision  of  postulates  and 
the  testing  of  predicted  results.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
practical  man  should  so  often,  almost  so  constantly,  regard 
revisions  or  adverse  tests  as  a  triumph  of  practice  over  theory 
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instead  of  regarding  them  as  a  contribution  towards  the  effective 
work  of  a  great  ally  in  the  common  attack  upon  the  unknown 
or  unconquered.  Even  in  pure  science,  what  an  unrelieved 
visionless  thing  is  the  work  of  a  mere  experimenter,  although 
he  may  worthily  add  many  single  facts  to  the  sum  of  known 
things  or  deduce  some  empirical  law.  The  great  advancement 
comes  when  theory,  illuminating  and  imaginative,  connects 
the  facts  together  and  relates  them  to  others,  and  turns  an 
empirical  law  into  a  statement  whose  form  is  understood. 
This  step  is  often,  and  very  desirably,  taken  by  the  experi- 
mentalist or  practician  himself,  when,  ipso  facto,  he  becomes 
a  theorist.  But,  too  frequently,  the  appeal  of  practice  to  its 
devotees  imphes  almost  a  contempt  for  pure  study  ;  as  Bacon 
says,  "  Crafty  men  contemn  studies  ".  Yet  this  contempt  does 
not  arise,  except  when  in  excess,  from  selfishness,  but  is  rather 
the  outward  expression  of  that  high  and  impelUng  exultation 
in  power  consciously  appUed  which  leads  every  man,  upon 
whom  consciously  hes  the  conmiand  to  have  dominion,  to 
claim  his  place  with  the  words,  "  Let  me'\ 

This  same  desire  to  become  a  discoverer,  a  pioneer,  not 
from  selfishness,  but  from  the  spirit  of  deHght  in  work  for 
what  it  is  and  what  it  does,  actuates  the  pure  theorist  through 
the  spirit  of  delight  in  knowledge  for  what  it  is  and  does.  Both 
types  of  mind  in  common  have  their  lives  of  service  and  even 
sacrifice ;  and  both  can  appreciate  the  spirit  which  caused 
Magellan  to  weep  for  joy  when,  his  first  conquest  attained  by 
his  entry  into  the  Pacific,  he  recognized  that  it  was  at  last 
possible  for  him  to  face  the  untried  dangers  of  the  new  ocean. 
The  argument  by  which,  referring  to  the  roundness  of  the 
earth's  shadow  when  thrown  upon  the  moon  in  an  ecUpse, 
he  maintained  his  faith  amongst  overwhelming  difficulties — 
as  is  the  shadow  so  is  the  substance — ^is  the  consolation  of  the 
theorist  in  all  doubt  regarding  the  rigid  apphcabiHty  of  his 
special  theory.  Every  department  of  knowledge  and  endeavour 
holds,  for  its  devotees,  romance  and  glamour  and  poetry, 
quaUties  which  are  usually  associated  with  the  past  but  are 
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lost  sight  of  in  the  present  except  in  the  case  of  some  clear- 
visioned  souls  who  effectively  reahze  that  the  past  was  once 
present  and  for  whom,  therefore,  new  things  and  unknown 
things  are  full  of  enticement. 

"  '  Farewell,  Romance  ! '  the  Cave-men  said  : 
'  With  bone  well-carved  he  went  away, 

FUnt  arms  the  ignoble  Arrow  head. 
And  jasper  tips  the  spear  to-day. 

Changed  are  the  Gods  of  Hunt  and  Dance, 
And  he  with  these.     Farewell,  Romance  ! ' 

'  Romance  ! '  the  season-tickets  mourn, 

'  He  never  ran  to  catch  his  train, 
But  passed  with  coach  and  guard  and  horn — 

And  left  the  local — late  again  ! 
Confound  Romance  ! '  .  .  .  And  all  unseen 

Romance  brought  up  the  nine-fifteen. 

His  hand  was  on  the  lever  laid. 
His  oil-can  soothed  the  worrying  cranks. 

His  whistle  waked  the  snow-bound  grade. 
His  fog-horn  cut  the  reeking  Banks  ;  .  . 

By  dock  and  deep  and  mine  and  mill 
The  boy-god  reckless  laboured  still ! 

Robed  and  crowned,  he  wove  his  spell. 
Where  heart-blood  beat  or  hearth-smoke  curled. 

With  unconsidered  miracle. 
Hedged  in  a  backward-gazing  world  : 

Then  taught  his  chosen  bard  to  say, 
*  Our  King  was  with  us — yesterday  ! '  " 


The  problem  of  obtaining  food  is  the  most  important  matter  in  life. 
In  the  earliest  stages  man  gathered  fruit  and  nuts,  roots  and  grubs,  and 
possibly  caught  small  animals  and  fishes.    Then  he  added  the  hunting 
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of  larger  animals,  but  even  with  this  increase  in  his  food  supply  the 
social  group  would  remain  small.  The  fundamental  unit  is  the  family. 
As  Mr,  MacRae  has  said,  some  sort  of  family  life  is  as  old  as  man  him- 
self.   How  did  the  family  originate  ? 

Even  the  higher  apes  seem  to  have  some  sort  of  family  groups  as 
their  customary  way  of  life,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  promiscuity 
which  was  formerly  considered  to  be  usual  among  the  earUest  men  did 
in  fact  exist.  Let  us  see  what  Edward  Westermarck,  the  great  Finnish 
anthropologist  who  speciaHzed  in  the  study  of  human  marriage,  has  to 
say  about  our  most  ancient  institution.  Westermarck  travelled  very 
widely  while  carrying  out  his  researches,  but  he  made  England  his 
headquarters,  and  he  was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Sociology  in 
London  University. 
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THE  MEANING  AND  ORIGIN  OF 
MARRIAGE 

IN  the  earlier  editions  of  my  History  of  Human  Marriage  I 
defined  marriage  as  "  a  more  or  less  durable  connexion 
between  male  and  female,  lasting  beyond  the  mere  act  of  pro- 
creation till  after  the  birth  of  the  offspring  ".  This  definition 
has  been  much  criticized,  and  not  without  reason.  We  do  not 
say  that  a  man  and  a  woman  are  married  simply  because  they 
live  together,  have  a  child  together,  and  remain  together  after 
its  birth ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  married  couples 
who  get  no  children  at  all. 

In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  marriage  is  a  social 
institution  which  may  be  defined  as  a  relation  of  one  or  more 
men  to  one  or  more  women  that  is  recognized  by  custom  or 
law,  and  involves  certain  rights  and  duties  both  in  the  case  of 
the  parties  entering  the  union  and  in  the  case  of  the  children 
bom  in  it.  These  rights  and  duties  vary  among  different 
peoples  and  cannot,  therefore,  all  be  included  in  a  general 
definition  ;  but  there  must,  of  course,  be  something  that  they 
have  in  common.    Marriage  always  implies  the  right  of  sexual 
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intercourse :  society  holds  such  intercourse  allowable  in  the 
case  of  husband  and  wife,  and,  generally  speaking,  regards  it 
as  their  duty  to  gratify  in  some  measure  the  other  partner's 
desire.  But  the  right  to  sexual  intercourse  is  not  necessarily 
exclusive :  there  are  polyandrous,  polygynous,  and  group- 
marriages,  and  even  where  monogamy  is  the  only  legal  form 
of  marriage,  adultery  committed  by  the  husband  is  not  always 
recognized  as  a  ground  for  dissolving  the  union. 

The  sexual  side  of  marriage  is  nearly  always  combined 
with  the  living  together  of  husband  and  wife ;  a  mediaeval 
adage  says,  "  Boire,  manger,  coucher  ensemble  est  mariage, 
ce  me  semble  ".  Marriage  is  also  an  economic  institution, 
which  may  in  various  ways  affect  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
parties.  Since  ancient  times  it  has  been  the  husband's  duty, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  and  necessary,  to  support  his  wife  and 
children  ;  but  it  may  also  be  their  duty  to  work  for  him.  Even 
the  Russian  Soviet  law,  which  does  not  compel  either  spouse 
to  foUow  the  other  if  the  latter  changes  residence,  recognizes 
the  economic  aspect  of  marriage  by  prescribing  that  the  hus- 
band shall  support  his  wife  and  the  wife  her  husband  in  case 
the  other  party  is  necessitous  and  unable  to  work. 

As  a  rule,  the  husband  has  some  power  over  his  wife  and 
children,  although  his  power  over  the  children  is  in  most  cases 
of  limited  duration.  Very  often  marriage  determines  the  place 
that  a  newly  born  individual  is  to  take  in  the  social  structure 
of  the  community  to  which  he  or  she  belongs ;  but  this  can 
scarcely,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  and  primary  function  of  marriage,  considering  how  fre- 
quently illegitimate  children  are  treated  exactly  hke  legitimate 
ones  with  regard  to  descent,  inheritance,  and  succession.  It 
is,  finally,  necessary  that  the  union,  to  be  recognized  as  a 
marriage,  should  be  concluded  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  custom  or  law,  whatever  these  rules  may  be. 
They  may  require  the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves  or  of 
their  parents,  or  of  both  parties  and  their  parents.  They  may 
compel  the  man  to  give  some  consideration  for  his  bride,  or 
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the  parents  of  the  latter  to  provide  her  with  a  dowry.  They 
may  prescribe  the  performance  of  a  particular  marriage  cere- 
mony of  one  kind  or  other.  And  no  man  and  woman  are 
regarded  as  husband  and  wife  unless  the  conditions  stipulated 
by  custom  or  law  are  compUed  with. 

In  the  present  treatise  I  shall  throughout  use  the  term 
"  marriage  "  in  its  conventional  sense,  as  the  name  for  a  social 
institution  sanctioned  by  custom  or  law.  At  the  same  time  I 
maintain  that  my  earlier  definition  had  a  deep  biological 
foundation,  as  applying  to  a  relation  which  exists  among  many 
species  of  animals  as  well  as  in  mankind.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  institution  of  marriage  has  most  probably  developed  out 
of  a  primeval  habit :  that  even  in  primitive  times  it  was  the 
habit  for  a  man  and  a  woman,  or  several  women,  to  live  to- 
gether, to  have  sexual  relations  with  each  other,  and  to  rear 
their  offspring  in  common,  the  man  being  the  guardian  of 
the  family  and  the  woman  his  helpmate  and  the  nurse  of 
their  children.  This  habit  was  sanctioned  by  custom,  and 
afterwards  by  law,  and  was  thus  transformed  into  a  social 
institution. 

Similar  habits  are  found  among  many  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  in  which  male  and  female  remain  together  not  only 
during  the  pairing  season  but  till  after  the  birth  of  the  off- 
spring. We  may  assume  that  the  male  is  induced  to  stay  with 
the  female  so  long,  even  after  the  sexual  relations  have  ceased, 
by  an  instinct  which  has  been  acquired  through  the  process 
of  natural  selection,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  preserve  the 
next  generation  and  thereby  the  species.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  such  cases  he  not  only  stays  with  the  female 
and  young,  but  also  takes  care  of  them.  Marital  and  paternal 
instincts,  like  maternal  affection,  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  certain  species.  This  is  the  case  with  birds ; 
among  the  large  majority  of  them  male  and  female  keep  to- 
gether after  the  breeding  season,  and  in  very  many  species 
the  parental  instinct  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  intensity 
on  the  father's  side  as  well  as  on  the  mother's.     Among 
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mammals  the  young  cannot  do  without  their  mother,  who  is 
consequently  ardently  concerned  for  their  welfare,  but  in  most 
of  them  the  relations  between  the  sexes  are  restricted  to  the 
pairing  season.  Yet  there  are  also  various  species  in  which 
they  are  of  a  more  durable  character,  and  the  male  acts  as  a 
guardian  of  the  family  ;  indeed  I  have  found  that  those  species 
are  considerably  more  numerous  than  I  was  aware  of  at  the 
time  when  I  first  set  forth  my  theory.  To  them  belong  the 
apes.  According  to  most  earlier  accounts  of  the  orang-utang 
only  solitary  old  males,  or  females  with  young,  or  sometimes 
females  and  at  other  times  males  accompanied  by  half-grown 
young,  had  been  met  with ;  but  more  recently  Volz  and 
Munnecke  have  definitely  proved  the  existence  of  family 
associations  with  that  ape,  whereas  it  apparently  never,  or 
scarcely  ever,  congregates  in  larger  groups.  The  social  unit 
of  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  is  the  family ;  but  several 
families  may  associate  and  then  constitute  a  band  or  herd,  in 
which  a  mature  male  acts  as  leader.  The  family  is  asserted  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  the  society  also  among  the  smaller  gregarious 
monkeys,  never  losing  its  identity  within  the  herd ;  even  the 
enormous  herds  of  a  species  like  the  baboon  consist  of  numerous 
famiUes  banded  together. 

In  the  case  of  the  apes  there  are  some  obvious  facts  that 
may  account  for  the  need  of  marital  and  paternal  protection. 
One  is  the  small  number  of  young  :  the  female  brings  forth 
but  one  at  a  time.  Another  is  the  long  period  of  infancy  :  the 
gibbon  is  said  to  achieve  sexual  maturity  at  five  to  eight  years 
of  age,  the  orang-utang  and  chimpanzee  at  eight  to  twelve,  the 
gorilla  at  ten  to  fourteen.  Finally,  none  of  these  apes  is  per- 
manently gregarious ;  even  in  the  Cameroons,  where  the 
gorilla  is  particularly  sociable,  the  herd  scatters  over  a  fairly 
wide  district  in  search  of  food.  These  considerations  are  of 
importance  for  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  family  in  man- 
kind. The  family  consisting  of  parents  and  children  prevails 
among  the  lowest  savages  as  well  as  among  the  most  civiHzed 
races  of  men ;   and  we  may  suppose  that  the  factors  which 
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made  marital  and  paternal  relations  indispensable  for  the  apes 
also  made  them  so  for  our  earliest  human  or  half-human 
ancestors.  If,  as  most  authorities  maintain,  on  the  basis  of 
morphological  resemblances,  man  and  apes  have  evolved  from 
a  common  type,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  mankind,  too,  the 
number  of  children  has  always  been  comparatively  very  small, 
and  that  the  period  of  infancy  has  always  been  comparatively 
very  long ;  and  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  with 
primitive  man,  as  with  the  anthropoids,  the  large  quantities  of 
food  which  he  required  on  account  of  his  size  were  a  hindrance 
to  a  permanently  gregarious  mode  of  life  and  therefore  made 
family  relations  more  useful  for  the  preservation  of  the  off- 
spring. There  are  even  now  savages  among  whom  the  separate 
famiHes  often  are  compelled  to  give  up  the  protection  afforded 
them  by  living  together,  in  order  to  find  the  food  necessary  for 
their  subsistence,  and  may  remain  separated  from  the  common 
group  even  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  this  is  the  case  not 
only  in  desolate  regions  where  the  supply  of  food  is  imusually 
scarce,  but  even  in  coimtries  much  more  favoured  by  nature. 
I  have  so  far  spoken  of  habits,  not  of  institutions.  But 
there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  them.  Social  habits 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  become  true  customs,  that  is,  rules 
of  conduct  in  addition  to  their  being  habits.  A  habit  may 
develop  into  a  genuine  custom  simply  because  people  are 
incUned  to  disapprove  of  an5rthing  which  is  unusual.  But  in 
the  present  case  the  transition  from  habit  to  custom  has  un- 
doubtedly a  deeper  foundation.  If,  as  I  maintain,  men  are 
induced  by  instincts  to  remain  with  a  woman  with  whom  they 
have  had  sexual  relations  and  to  take  care  of  her  and  of  their 
common  offspring,  other  members  of  the  group,  endowed  with 
similar  instincts,  would  feel  moral  resentment  against  a  man 
who  forsook  his  mate  and  children.  And,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
pubUc  or  moral  resentment  or  disapproval  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rules  of  custom  and  of  all  duties  and  rights.  That  the  func- 
tions of  the  husband  and  father  are  not  merely  of  the  sexual 
and  procreative  kind,  but  involve  the  duties  of  supporting 
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and  protecting  the  wife  and  children,  is  testified  by  an  array 
of  facts  relating  to  peoples  in  all  quarters  of  the  world 
and  in  all  stages  of  civilization.  Many  savages  do  not  allow 
a  man  to  marry  until  he  has  given  some  proof  of  his  ability  to 
fulfil  those  duties.  Marriage  and  the  family  are  thus  most 
intimately  connected  with  one  another.  Indeed,  quite  fre- 
quently true  married  life  does  not  begin  for  persons  who  are 
formally  married  or  betrothed,  or  a  marriage  does  not  become 
definite,  until  a  child  is  bom  or  there  are  signs  of  pregnancy ; 
whilst  in  other  cases  sexual  relations  that  happen  to  lead  to 
pregnancy  or  the  birth  of  a  child  are,  as  a  rule,  followed  by 
marriage  or  make  marriage  compulsory.  We  may  truly  say 
that  marriage  is  rooted  in  the  family  rather  than  the  family  in 
marriage.      , 


The  hunting  of  large  and  dangerous  animals  requires  the  joint 
efforts  of  several  families,  and  the  feast  that  follows  the  kill  provides 
food  for  them  all.  Thus  the  kin  replaces  the  family  as  the  social  group, 
and  this  larger  group  requires  a  more  elaborate  code  of  conduct  among 
its  members.  Here  we  have  the  foundation  of  law  and  morahty.  It  is 
probable  that  each  kin  took  the  name  of  some  plant  or  animal  common 
in  the  district  as  its  distinguishing  mark.  This  object  became  its 
totem,  to  be  reverenced  and  worshipped,  and  later  on  to  be  considered 
as  the  original  father  and  founder  of  the  kin.  And  in  the  kinship  which 
was  felt  for  others  of  the  same  totem  we  probably  have  the  first  truly 
social,  as  distinct  from  family,  feeling  shown  by  man. 

In  the  simple  family  there  is  no  question  of  leadership.  The  "  old 
man  "  is  automatically  the  leader.  But  in  a  kin  we  have  several  men 
of  approximately  equal  status,  and  here  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
bravest,  or  the  most  cunning,  or  the  most  experienced,  to  dominate 
the  others,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  leadership,  including  that  of 
handing  on  his  quaUties  to  a  larger  number  of  sons.  Perhaps  still  more 
important  for  the  success  of  social  life  was  the  fact  that  others  would 
come  to  realize  the  value  of  joint  action  and  of  willing  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  the  chief  whenever  the  welfare  of  the  kin  was  imperilled. 

Progress  among  the  hunters  led  to  the  descendants  of  one  kin  or 
totem  Hving  together  and  forming  a  clan,  and  even  to  two  clans  de- 
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ciding  to  live  in  more  or  less  close  relationship  in  the  same  big  distria, 
intermarrying  and  forming  a  tribe.  This  is  the  largest  social  group 
achieved  by  the  hunters.  Further  progress  had  to  wait  for  the  first 
great  social  revolution,  a  revolution  so  tremendous  that  it  made  civihza- 
tion  possible.     What  is  the  foundation  of  civilized  society  ? 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  AGRICULTURE 

PRIMITIVE  man  took  no  thought  of  the  morrow.  He 
roamed  about  the  earth  living  on  such  food — roots  and 
berries,  grubs,  shell-fish,  eggs  and  meat — ^as  he  found,  but 
made  little  or  no  attempt  to  store  up  food-supplies  or  to  in- 
crease them  by  agriculture  or  cattle-breeding.  Such  Natural 
Men  were,  in  fact,  mere  food-gatherers.  Civilization  began 
when  they  became  food-producers — ^farmers  who  cultivated 
cereals  and  bred  cattle.  Before  this  happened,  men  lived,  as 
we  have  seen,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  apes  do.  They 
built  no  houses  and  did  not  wear  clothes.  Apart  from  the 
family  they  had  no  social  organization  and  neither  arts  nor 
crafts  beyond  the  making  of  implements  of  the  chase.  They 
spent  their  time  in  hunting,  and  in  this  pursuit,  upon  which 
all  their  skill  was  concentrated,  they  became  amazingly  expert. 
Their  power  of  observation  was  trained  so  that  they  were  able 
to  detect  and  interpret  the  subtlest  of  clues  in  the  pursuit  of 
game  and  in  following  the  actions  of  their  fellows. 

What  was  it  then,  it  may  be  asked,  that  brought  to  an  end 
this  era  of  the  simple  life  with  its  complete  freedom  and  peace- 
fulness  ?  From  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  the  presence  of  an  abundant  crop  of  barley 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt  was  the  predisposing 
factor  in  creating  the  vast  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  creation  of  civilization.  At  a 
time  which  we  may  tentatively  estimate  at  4000  B.C.,  the 
people  who  appreciated  the  fortunate  chance  which  provided 
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them  with  this  abundant  and  ready-made  supply  of  food, 
adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life.  It  was,  however,  not  so  much 
the  abandoning  of  the  roving  life  of  the  nomad  that  lent  im- 
portance to  this  departure,  as  the  fact  that  these  people  of 
Upper  Egypt  were,  by  their  dependence  upon  the  barley  crop, 
anchored  to  a  particular  locaUty  rich  in  suggestive  factors. 
A  settled  life  with  an  assured  supply  of  food  was  favourable 
to  a  rapid  increase  of  population  and  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
arts  and  crafts  which  natural  conditions  in  Upper  Egypt  were 
in  large  measure  responsible  for  promoting.  A  nomadic 
people,  even  if  they  had  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  were 
required  to  develop  a  material  culture,  would  have  little  in- 
centive to  do  this,  because  their  movements  would  be  hampered 
by  the  necessity  of  transporting  such  objects  as  they  might 
make.  But  their  circumstances  were  not  such  as  to  provide 
them  with  leisure  or  with  any  stimulus  to  invent  things.  It 
was  the  agricultural  mode  of  life  that  fturnished  the  favourable 
conditions  of  a  settled  existence,  conditions  which  brought 
with  them  the  need  for  such  things  as  represent  the  material 
foundations  of  civiUzation. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  original  settlers  in  the 
Nile  valley  found  barley  growing  wild  there.  This  we  know, 
because  the  stomachs  of  the  earliest  people  buried  in  Egypt 
contained  barley  :  and  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that 
at  the  remote  time  of  the  earliest  Predynastic  period  these 
people  were  already  cultivating  the  soil  and  had  imported 
grain  from  some  foreign  country  to  plant  in  Egypt.  We 
can  confidently  assimie  that,  for  the  reasons  so  graphically 
explained  by  Professor  T.  Cherry,  barley  must  have  been 
indigenous  in  Egypt. 

Settling  down  to  enjoy  the  riches  thus  lavishly  bestowed 
by  Nature,  one  may  assume  that  the  people  rapidly  increased 
in  numbers.  On  each  side  the  insulating  desert  protected 
them  from  disturbance.  They  enjoyed  a  climate  which,  for  a 
people  as  yet  innocent  of  clothing,  was  entirely  genial.  They 
lived  under  idyllic  conditions.    But  there  were  many  adventi- 
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tious  circumstances  that  combined  to  lead  these  settlers  in  the 
Nile  valley  to  become  the  pioneers  of  civilization.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  momentous  events  in  man's 
career  took  place  in  Egypt  about  sixty  centuries  ago. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  whole  de- 
velopment was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  were  favoured  with  an  altogether  unprecedented 
type  of  environment.  They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living  in 
a  rich  land  which  provided  them  with  barley,  millet,  and 
ground  nuts,  and  with  ample  supplies  of  meat  and  game — beef, 
mutton,  gazelle  ;  ducks,  geese,  quails  and  other  birds.  The 
river  supplied  the  settlers  with  abundance  of  fish.  More  im- 
portant still,  it  served  as  the  most  effective  possible  link  with 
their  scattered  primitive  settlements,  irresistibly  welding  them 
together  into  one  homogeneous  community.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  Egyptian  forsook  the  nomadic  life  and  settled  in 
definite  places  in  the  valley  to  take  advantage  of  the  riches 
which  Nature  offered  them  ? 

One  might  imagine,  if  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  were 
not  so  definite  and  emphatic,  that  the  idea  might  occur  to 
any  man  to  store  up  food  in  times  of  plenty  to  save  himself 
from  starvation  in  leaner  times.  But  those  who  have  studied 
savage  peoples  have  discovered  that  Natural  Man  paid  little 
heed  to  the  morrow.  For  example,  in  his  book.  The  Arunta, 
Sir  Baldwin  Spencer  tells  us  that :  "  The  aboriginal  [Aus- 
tralian] is  a  pure  nomad,  living  entirely  on  vegetable  food 
and  animals  that  he  finds  in  the  bush.  .  .  .  He  stores  nothing, 
except  for  a  few  days,  in  preparation  for  a  ceremony,  and  has 
no  idea  of  agriculture  or  domestication.  ...  He  believes  that, 
by  means  of  magic,  which  plays  a  large  part  in  his  life,  he  can 
increase  the  suppHes  of  food  when  he  wishes  to  do  so.  When 
food  is  abundant  he  eats  to  repletion,  when  it  is  scarce 
he  tightens  his  waist-band  and  starves  philosophically." 
This  lack  of  foresight  is  distinctive  of  Natural  Man  under  all 
circumstances. 

But  people  rooted  in  one  place  in  the  Nile  valley,  and  year 
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after  year  witnessing  at  regularly  recurring  periods  the  pro- 
vision of  a  rich  supply  of  their  favourite  foodstuffs  followed 
by  a  long  period  in  which  it  was  not  forthcoming,  must 
eventually  have  had  forced  on  their  attention  the  fact  that  if 
they  were  to  store  up  the  harvest  they  might  be  able  to  store 
food  for  a  year  ahead  and  so  be  assured  of  sustenance  without 
a  daily  search. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  idea  of  storing  food  originated. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  once  the  people  came  to  appreciate 
the  need  of  saving  grain  for  planting,  and  began  to  set  aside 
part  of  their  crop  for  this  purpose,  it  would  not  be  a  great  step 
for  them  to  devise  measures  of  storing  barley  for  consumption. 
The  importance  assigned  in  folk-lore  to  the  seed  for  planting 
suggests  that  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  harvest  may  also 
have  preceded  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  storing  food. 

For  the  purpose  of  storing  grain  the  Egyptians  probably 
were  impelled  to  invent  pottery  and  store-houses,  which  latter 
eventually  became  dwelling-houses,  as  the  pots  became  cook- 
ing utensils.  Such  inventions  would  be  facilitated  by  the  very 
objects  that  prompted  them.  The  leisure  enjoyed  by  men  who 
stored  up  food  in  their  settled  homes  could  be  devoted  to  such 
experiments  as  found  expression  in  the  making  of  baskets  and 
matting,  pottery  and  houses,  and  eventually  in  weaving  the 
fine  "  matting  "  we  call  linen  from  the  flax  that  grew  in  their 
barley  fields. 

"  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten,  for  the  barley 
was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled  ;  but  the  wheat  and  the 
rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not  grown  up  "  (Exodus  ix). 

We  know  as  a  fact  that  in  the  earUest  cemeteries  of  Egypt 
pottery  and  matting,  model  houses  and  linen  are  all  present  in 
the  graves  alongside  the  bodies  in  whose  stomachs  are  to  be 
found  barley  and  millet,  fish-scales  and  mutton  bones.  In 
these  graves  there  are  also  the  skins  of  oxen  and  goats,  the 
skeletons  of  domesticated  dogs,  and  beads  of  camelian  that 
have  been  bored  and  worked. 

Again,  the  storing  of  barley  led  to  the  inauguration  of  beer- 
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making  and  started  on  its  career  that  flowing  bowl  which  has 
played  so  vast  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  beer 
was  regarded  as  the  divine  (i.e.  life-prolonging)  essence  of  the 
sacred  barley,  which,  again,  was  identified  with  the  body  of 
the  god  Osiris.  In  every  part  of  the  world  each  civilization 
imitated  its  Egyptian  prototype  and  had  its  sacred  drink — wine, 
ambrosia,  amrita,  soma,  kava,  manguey,  mead,  et  cetera — ^to 
confer  immortal  life  upon  its  gods. 


Elliot  Smith  was  an  Australian  anatomist  and  archaeologist  who 
enthusiastically  defended  the  theory  that  civilization  arose  only  in  the 
one  place — the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile  mentioned  above — and  spread 
thence  all  over  the  world.  The  alternative  idea  is  that  human  nature 
is  much  the  same  wherever  one  might  be,  and  that  like  causes  produce 
like  effects,  so  that,  for  example,  the  art  of  agriculture  might  have 
arisen,  and  probably  did  arise,  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  or  the 
Hwang-Ho  at  about  the  same  time  as  it  began  in  Egypt,  and  this  with- 
out any  suggestion  or  influence  being  carried  from  one  river  to  another. 
We  shall  not  take  sides  in  this  controversy.  A  very  good  case  can  be 
made  out  for  the  spread  of  Egj^tian  ideas  and  discoveries  all  over  the 
world,  but  at  the  same  time  it  does  seem  possible  for  the  same  step 
forward  to  have  been  taken  independentiy  by  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

There  is  one  thing  that  can  be  traced  more  clearly  in  Egypt  than 
anjrwhere  else,  and  that  is  the  mental  development  of  man  and  the  growth 
of  what  we  call "  conscience  " — that  is  the  "  set  "  of  mind  towards  what 
is  considered  "  good  "  or  "  bad  "  behaviour — a  very  important  factor 
at  all  times  in  society.  Conscience  is  a  complicated  "  institution  ".  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Flugel,  at  the  1950  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, "  conscience  is  not  all  of  a  piece,  but  contains  various  levels, 
not  all  of  which  are  logically  or  ethically  compatible.  ...  A  vast  pro- 
portion of  man's  inhimianity  to  man  is  due,  not  so  much  to  simple 
selfishness,  ruthlessness,  or  lack  of  sympathy,  as  to  the  working  of  a 
primitive,  narrow  or  distorted  conscience."  How  does  the  development 
of  conscience  serve  the  needs  of  society  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  series  of  lectures  which  Flinders  Petrie,  the 
great  Egyptologist,  gave  on  "  Religion  and  Conscience  in  Early  Egypt ". 
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SIR  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE 

THE  GROWTH  OF  CONSCIENCE 

IET  us  consider,  somewhat  briefly,  what  we  mean  by  con- 
-rf  science :  not  by  any  means  to  construct  an  artificial 
definition  of  the  idea,  nor  to  argue  as  to  its  limits  in  relation 
to  other  conceptions,  for  that  would  lead  us  into  the  barren 
grounds  of  speculation.  But  rather  let  us  look  practically  at 
the  acts  of  others  around  us,  and  into  our  own  minds.  Con- 
science is  that  mass  of  the  intuitions  of  right  and  wrong  which 
are  born  in  the  structure  of  the  thoughts,  though  they  may 
often  need  development  before  the  latent  structure  becomes 
active.  A  plant  does  not  put  out  its  leaves  and  flowers  all  at 
once ;  yet  they  are  latent,  and  are  inevitable  if  any  develop- 
ment of  growth  takes  place.  And  thus,  perhaps,  some  can 
look  back  to  a  time  when  only  one  or  two  elements  of  conscience 
were  yet  active  in  their  minds,  such  as  a  sense  of  justice  and 
injustice,  and  they  reflected  then  that  no  act  would  seem  wrong 
or  shocking  if  it  was  not  unjust.  Yet  later  on,  as  the  mind 
grew  (and  growth  or  death  is  the  choice  of  the  mind,  though  the 
body  may  continue  an  animal  existence),  the  various  other 
elements  of  conscience  unfolded  gradually  from  some  central 
stem  (such  as  that  of  justice)  which  had  first  sprung  up. 

It  is  needful  to  remember  thus  that  conscience  is  an  in- 
herited development,  as  much  an  inheritance  in  the  structure 
of  the  brain  as  any  other  special  modification  is  in  the  body — 
needful  because  in  the  consideration  of  the  springs  of  action  it 
has  been  generally  the  habit  to  deal  with  the  individual  as  if 
he  had  a  perfectly  blank  mind,  and  was  only  impressed  by  the 
facts  of  life  around  him  in  a  perfectly  calculating  and  unbiased 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  the  untrained  mind  teems  with 
prospects  of  every  kind,  possible  and  impossible,  at  every 
change  of  surrounding,  and  acts  far  more  by  impulse  and 
intuition  than  by  precise  calculations  of  theoretical  right  or 
utility.  This  is  seen  most  plainly  in  the  wajrwardness  of 
children  and  savages ;   the  ideas  of  all  kinds  of  possibilities 
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are  present,  and  the  growth  of  conscience  and  of  habit  is  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  determine  uniformly  which  opening  shall 
be  followed.  Thus  we  may  look  on  each  person  as  only  a 
fragment  of  the  common  life  of  mankind,  inheriting  in  his 
brain-structure  a  tendency  to  certain  lines  of  action  and  certain 
choices  between  opposing  claims.  He  is  the  heir  of  all  his 
ancestors,  and  specially  of  those  nearest  to  him  ;  for,  as  Galton 
has  shown  by  physical  tests,  inheritance  of  special  characters 
rapidly  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  generation,  and  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  thus  to  revert  to  an  average  type. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  see  at  once  how  it  is  that  the 
utilitarian — such  as  Mill  or  Herbert  Spencer — can  point 
triumphantly  to  the  fact  that  the  moral  ideas  of  right  conform 
to  what  is  the  greatest  utility,  though  often  a  far-fetched  utility, 
to  the  race  rather  than  utility  directly  to  the  individual.  It  is 
not,  as  he  assumes,  that  the  individual  argues  carefully  from 
utility  to  right ;  but,  rather,  that  the  stress  of  utility  has 
throughout  himian  history  crushed  out  all  those  strains  of 
thought  that  were  least  helpftil.  Starting  with  the  wild  mass 
of  wayward  minds  with  infinitely  varying  choice  of  action 
before  each,  all  those  which  were  least  useftil  in  the  long  run 
went  to  the  wall,  found  difficulties  and  hindrances  to  life  pre- 
vail against  them,  and  died  out.  Those  minds  whose  impulses 
were  the  most  useftil  and  most  regular  and  consistent  suc- 
ceeded best,  and  hence  that  type  of  brain  descended  to  ftiture 
generations.  In  short,  utility  has  been  the  great  selecting 
agent  in  brain  variation  as  in  bodily  variation.  And  the  result 
is  that  the  great  mass  of  inherited  habits  of  thought,  which  we 
call  intuitions  or  conscience,  are  those  which  in  the  long  run 
are  most  useftil  to  the  individual  and  to  his  community  in 
general ;  those  which  will  lead  his  descendants  most  surely  to 
success  among  their  fellows,  and  which  will  help  his  com- 
munity to  hold  its  ground  against  others. 

Here  we  have  a  complete  explanation  of  the  often  distant 
and  intricate  utility  of  some  intuition  or  moral  principle,  which 
may  be  directly  opposed  to  the  comfort  or  even  the  well-being 
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of  the  individual.  A  mental  type  of  a  community  which  pro- 
duces on  the  average  a  certain  number  of  martyrs  to  conscience 
may  thus  ensure  to  itself  that  strength  which  may  lead  it  to 
success  over  the  fallen  bodies  of  its  saviours ;  their  conduct 
is  strictly  utilitarian^  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  deduce 
it  from  any  argument  of  utility  to  themselves.  I  have  dwelt 
on  this  because  it  constrains  us  in  the  most  decisive  way 
to  place  utility  as  the  blind  selecting  agent  acting  on  the  race, 
and  not  as  the  choice  of  the  individual,  and  so  explains  the 
utihtarian  action  of  the  person  apart  from  any  argument  in 
his  own  mind. 

This  clears  out  of  the  way  the  imperious,  yet  sole,  argument 
against  the  reality  of  the  rule  of  intuition ;  and  we  are  free  to 
accept  what  is  to  some — perhaps  to  all — the  obvious  mode  of 
working  of  the  mind.  We  do  not  act  by  elaborate  calculation 
of  consequences,  but  by  a  certain  sense  of  what  seems  the 
inevitable  course  in  the  circumstances ;  we  follow  our  in- 
herited intuitions,  and  the  more  we  develop  and  unfold  them, 
the  more  we  let  them  rule  over  the  mere  impulse  of  the 
momentary  feeling,  the  safer  we  are  and  the  more  surely  are 
we  in  the  way  of  right  fulfilment.  We  are,  then,  trusting  not 
to  momentary  expediency,  but  to  the  great  growth  of  intuition, 
battered  and  lopped  and  toughened  into  its  most  sturdy  and 
useful  form  by  all  the  blasts  of  adversity  that  countless  an- 
cestors have  endured,  and  by  which  they  have  been  shaped. 
This  is  conscience. 

In  thus  briefly  glancing  over  the  ground,  as  a  mere  explana- 
tory preface  to  our  view  of  Conscience  among  the  Egyptians, 
we  cannot  possibly  deal  with  the  various  constructive  evidences 
by  which  we  are  led  to  this  general  statement :  such  as  the 
examples  of  hereditary  intuition  and  mental  processes,  apart 
from  education ;  the  parallels  of  physical  inheritance ;  the 
manifest  grovnh  of  a  body  of  moral  intuition,  even  in  the  midst 
of  decaying  societies  where  everything  was  against  each  fresh 
generation ;  the  absence  of  conscience  in  most  races  where 
early  marriage  prevails  ;  and  the  well-known  advantage  of  the 
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later  over  the  earlier  members  of  the  same  family  in  their 
mental  ability,  tact,  and  intuition,  due  to  their  inheriting  a 
more  developed  brain.  But  we  have  here  indicated  that  such 
a  view  of  conscience,  as  a  body  of  intuition  gradually  shaped 
by  the  stress  of  hard  utiUty,  and  pruned  of  all  its  varieties  that 
were  not  permanently  successful — that  such  a  view  is  the  key 
which  fits  the  great  puzzle  of  the  strength  of  intuition  and  the 
prevalence  of  utility,  as  no  other  explanation  can  fit  it. 

This  leads  to  the  practical  view  of  the  paramount  value  of 
the  proper  unfolding  of  the  inherited  intuitions,  and  of  the 
strengthening,  selecting,  and  guarding  of  them  by  each  person 
who  is  thus  the  temporary  trustee  of  the  great  inheritance  of 
the  race.  A  duty  to  this  precious  growth  is  paramount  over 
all  other  duties  of  life  to  the  person,  to  the  fellow-men  to  whom 
the  individual's  character  is  the  most  valued  part  of  him,  and 
to  those  who  may  come  after.  A  rightly  organized  intuition 
of  moral  perception,  of  judgment,  and  of  feeling,  is  worth  any 
amount  of  temporizing  calculations,  which  always  have  to 
deal  with  unknown  forces.  And  this  is  indeed  most  closely 
paralleled  to  our  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  other  matters. 
Probably  few,  if  any,  persons  remember  even  a  small  part  of 
what  they  read ;  and  yet  there  is  all  the  difference  possible 
between  a  well-read  and  an  ignorant  man.  In  what  does  this 
difference  consist  if  the  actual  words  and  facts  are  not  remem- 
bered ?  It  consists  in  the  education  of  his  intuitive  knowledge, 
in  shaping  and  leading  the  mind,  so  that  without  being  able  to 
quote  a  single  exact  parallel,  he  can  yet  frame  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  history  or  on  present  life,  and  say  at  once  if  an 
assertion  is  likely  or  a  future  event  is  probable.  Often  a  book 
is  read — perhaps  most  books  are  read — not  to  retain  a  single 
detail  in  mind,  but  in  order  to  consciously  modify  or  expand 
the  general  mass  of  opinion  and  knowledge  in  the  mind.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  strongest  revelations  to  us  of  the  vast  mass 
of  organized  intuitions  which  we  unconsciously  bear  in  our 
minds,  to  which  we  apply  on  all  occasions,  and  by  which  we 
rule  our  Hves. 
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Petrie's  mention  of  "  children  and  savages  "  suggests  that  young 
children  have  the  mental  development  of  savages.  There  is  a  biological 
theory  that  every  individual  Uving  creature  in  its  own  early  growth  re- 
peats the  evolution  of  the  species.  We  may  well  extend  this  idea  to 
mankind  and  suggest  that  the  development  of  every  child  repeats  the 
history  of  the  race.  In  any  case,  those  readers  who  are  blessed  with 
young  children  will  certainly  find  many  interesting  parallels,  if  they 
watch  closely.  Notice  how  their  play  habits  develop ;  at  first  they 
like  to  be  in  the  company  of  other  children,  but  each  child  plays  alone. 
Later  on  they  do  play  together.  Notice,  too,  their  attitude  to  animals 
and  trees — a  vague  sort  of  animism.  As  regards  their  development  of 
a  moral  sense,  it  is  important  that  too  great  a  strain  should  not  be  put 
on  conscience  in  its  early  stages.  It  is  normally  a  plant  of  tender 
growth. 

This  talk  of  children  leads  up  to  a  very  important  topic  which  may 
well  serve  to  round  off  this  first  book  on  the  origin  of  society.  What 
part  did  women  play  in  the  earliest  social  groups  ? 


HELEN  M.  WODEHOUSE 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME 

THAT  house  which  is  truly  a  home  has  been  described 
in  famous  words  as  a  "  sacred  place,  a  vestal  temple,  a 
temple  of  the  hearth  watched  over  by  Household  Gods  ". 

When  we  write  of  the  home,  and  of  a  woman  as  its  centre, 
we  write  indeed  of  something  older  than  any  other  temple, 
and  only  less  old  than  the  rocks  themselves.  As  even  the 
birds  and  even  the  great  wild  animals  found  it  natural  to  choose 
their  mates,  male  with  female,  and  to  stay  together  to  care  for 
the  helpless  young — and  as,  age  after  age,  those  stocks  sur- 
vived best  in  whom  this  tendency  was  strongest,  so  that  hus- 
bandly and  wifely  and  parental  care  became  more  and  more 
universally  a  natural  thing — so  it  seems  probably  to  have  been 
with  man  as  long  as  he  has  been  man  at  all.  The  theory  of 
"  primitive  promiscuity  ",  which  was  popularized  by  a  few 
anthropologists  a  generation  ago,  is  now  rejected.     Certain 
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very  eminent  scholars  do  indeed  still  support  a  theory  of 
"  group  marriage  "  as  the  earliest  form,  and  unanimity  cannot 
be  said  to  exist.  But  the  present  writer  agrees  with  Dr. 
Malinowski,  that  whether  we  look  far  back  in  history  or  far 
afield  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  "  the  variations  in  human 
family  and  marriage  .  .  .  never  fully  obliterate  their  funda- 
mental features ;  the  selective  choice  of  the  two  mates,  the 
individual  relationship  in  marriage  and  parenthood  and  the 
enduring,  usually  lifelong  attachment ' ' .  The  household  would 
seem  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  house,  and  the  institution  of 
the  family  to  be  as  old  as  the  human  race. 

Variations  from  the  central  type  indeed  have  often  occurred. 
A  rich  man  amongst  a  pastoral  people,  or  a  conqueror  amongst 
warlike  people,  might  have  more  wives  than  one ;  and  occa- 
sionally in  an  isolated  community  where  women  were  scarce 
a  woman  might  have  more  husbands  than  one.  At  a  certain 
stage,  among  people  whose  work  is  almost  solely  agricultural, 
the  small  household  is  set  aside  for  the  larger  clan-community 
that  can  unite  many  hands ;  the  young  couple  do  not  settle 
apart  as  a  new  separate  unit,  but  form  part  of  the  big  group 
in  which  one  or  the  other  has  been  brought  up.  The  custom 
among  some  races  at  this  stage  is  that  the  young  husband  joins 
the  clan  of  the  bride,  and  descent  is  traced  through  her  family, 
not  his,  following  the  heritage  of  the  land  on  which  both  spend 
their  lives.  But  more  commonly  the  girl  is  brought  to  the 
house  of  her  husband's  family  and  remains  there.  In  early 
investigations  of  the  former  custom  with  its  "  matriarchal " 
genealogies  it  was  supposed  that  the  woman  must  be  the 
governing  head  of  the  house  ;  but  this  is  thought  now  to  be 
a  misunderstanding.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  male  is 
the  head  of  the  small  group,  even  if  the  children's  family  name 
is  that  of  their  mother ;  and  a  male  is  head  of  the  big  house- 
hold even  if  under  this  system  he  is  the  woman's  elder  brother 
instead  of  the  man  she  has  wedded. 

The  large  conmiunity,  whether  "  matriarchal  "  or  "  patri- 
archal ",  does  not  outlast  the  agricultural  stage  of  development. 
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When  other  kinds  of  work  become  important,  the  small 
separate  groups  of  husband  and  wife  and  children  reappear 
as  the  type  once  more.  The  details  still  vary — some  peoples, 
especially  among  the  richer  classes,  make  it  easier  than  others 
for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife,  and  some  allow  and  some  forbid 
free  intercourse  amongst  unmarried  boys  and  girls — but  the 
central  pattern,  as  amongst  ourselves,  is  always  there. 

The  dignity  of  the  woman  within  the  home  must  always 
have  depended  partly  on  the  personality  of  individuals,  but  the 
general  tradition  has  varied.  Hunting  and  fighting  have 
always  been  men's  work ;  and  where  the  importance  of  these 
occupations  outweighs  all  others,  there  the  women  will  be 
unimportant  and  subordinate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
probably  a  woman  who  first  planted  a  seed — the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  appears  as  traditional  women's  work  in  every  part 
of  the  world — and  where  this  grows  highly  important  the 
woman  may  grow  in  dignity  with  it.  Where  the  traditional 
occupation  is  not  food-growing,  but  tending  flocks  and  herds, 
it  is  the  affair  of  the  men,  and  the  average  woman  may  be  not 
much  more  than  property  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  a  horse 
or  sheep.  But  a  tradition  may  perpetuate  itself,  once  started, 
apart  from  any  obvious  economic  reasons.  Tacitus  noted 
that  the  German  races  gave  their  women  more  freedom  and 
dignity  than  his  own  countrymen,  and  were  readier  to  Usten 
to  their  counsels.  Before  his  day,  in  Greece,  the  northern- 
descended  Spartans  gave  their  girls  as  free  a  training  as  their 
boys ;  while  the  Athenians,  of  more  southern  blood,  kept 
daughters  and  wives  within  the  house,  uneducated  and 
inexperienced  except  in  household  tasks,  while  yet  certain 
unattached  women  of  foreign  birth  might  be  valued  as 
companions  in  the  public  Hfe  of  the  men. 

We  cannot  trace,  probably,  any  one  steady  movement  of 
change  throughout  the  ages.  Yet  if  the  roots  of  an  institution 
go  down  as  deep  as  those  of  humanity,  and  if  its  sap  is  the 
very  life  of  humanity  itself,  it  can  outlast  many  changes  ;  and 
one  mark  of  its  livingness  is  the  flexibility  and  power  of  adjust- 
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ment  which  enable  it  to  change  sufficiently  when  change  is 
needed,  and  so  to  bloom  more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  life  of 
a  new  generation.  The  modem  family,  where  husband  and 
wife  and  growing  brothers  and  sisters  have  each  their  special 
sphere  (determined  not  merely  by  sex  in  the  abstract  but  by 
personaUty  as  well)  and  where  they  may  meet  and  co-operate 
as  equal  friends,  promises  something  finer  in  strength  and 
beauty,  and  more  serviceable  to  the  wider  world,  than  perhaps 
has  ever  been  worked  out  before. 

Therefore  the  woman  nowadays  in  an  English-speaking 
home  has  indeed  a  splendid  mission.  I  should  be  most  averse 
from  describing  any  kind  of  honourable  work  as  "  higher  " 
than  other  kinds — to  each  his  own  vocation  and  perfect  service 
— and  the  world  is  carried  forward  by  married  and  unmarried 
workers  aUke,  if  each  is  faithfully  following  her  star.  As  man 
and  woman  are  different  and  equal,  so  are  woman  and  woman 
in  different  spheres.  But  the  girl  who  is  called  to  home  life  is 
undertaking  a  profession  most  central,  most  important,  going 
down  to  the  roots  of  things,  and  calling,  in  its  complex  duties 
and  its  intricate  happiness,  for  every  power  that  is  in  her,  and 
for  every  gain  of  power  that  her  fullest  experience  will  enable 
her  to  reap. 
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CONSOLIDATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

We  have  seen  how  civilization  began.  Now  let  us  see  how  the  social 
Ufe  made  possible  by  the  change  from  food  gathering  to  food  produc- 
tion was  developed  and  consolidated.  This  is  a  big  subject,  and  we 
shall  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  main  features  first  before  we  come 
down  to  a  closer  study  of  each  one.  What  institutions  played  the  leading 
parts  in  the  development  of  civilized  society  ?  The  answer  is  given  by 
Berriedale  Keith,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Edinburgh. 
Keith  had  a  marvellous  brain.  He  could  keep  two  typists  busy  at  the 
same  time,  dictating  a  lecture  on  philology  to  one  and  a  paper  on  con- 
stitutional law  to  the  other.  He  was  the  acknowledged  authority  of  his 
time  on  two  very  different  subjects :  the  development  of  the  Indo- 
European  groups  of  languages  from  the  parent  Sanscrit,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  constitution  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 


A.  BERRIEDALE  KEITH 

THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  SOCIETY 

THE  union  of  patriarchal  families  constitutes  one  important 
form  of  the  primitive  state.  The  head  of  the  family  may 
rule  it  at  his  pleasure,  but  his  relation  to  other  heads  of  families 
must  be  one  of  equality,  unless  he  can  establish  on  some 
ground  or  other  a  claim  to  preferential  treatment. 

Such  claims,  we  know,  were  often  established,  for  it  is  not 
rare  in  primitive  society  to  find  simple  forms  of  monarchical 
rule,  in  which  a  chief  stands  at  the  head  of  a  small  clan,  and 
in  conjimction  with  the  heads  of  families  directs  the  affairs  of 
the  clan.  The  origin  of  this  primitive  kingship  may  be  attri- 
buted to  different  causes  :  sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  king 
attains  his  position  by  superior  magic  powers,  which  create 
the  belief  that  he  is  in  close  connexion  with  the  world  of 
spirits ;  sometimes  he  is  certainly  a  war  chief;  sometimes  he 
represents  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  ancestor  whence 
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the  clan  believes  itself  to  have  sprung.  The  growth,  however, 
of  royal  power  is  most  often  due  to  war ;  pressure  of  economic 
conditions  or  other  motives  result  in  the  union  of  clans  to  form 
a  tribe,  and  in  the  selection  of  a  leader  for  the  whole  body. 
If  the  tribe  prospers  by  war,  the  maintenance  of  the  kingship 
is  often  necessary  as  a  means  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the 
conquest.  The  victorious  tribe  may  have  subjects  to  keep  in 
slavery,  and  its  success  may  excite  rivalry,  which  it  must  be 
prepared  to  repel  by  force  of  arms. 

War,  which  begets  or  transforms  the  kingship,  also  affects 
vitally  the  conception  of  property.  In  the  primitive  clan  pri- 
vate property  was,  we  may  assume,  represented  mainly  by  the 
implements  and  other  personal  possessions  of  each  family ; 
the  idea  had  not  arisen  of  claiming  private  ownership  of  the 
lands  over  which  the  flocks  pastured,  or  which  were  ploughed 
from  time  to  time  to  yield  a  crop.  The  clan  indeed  might 
assert  the  right  to  exclude  other  groups  from  the  use  of  these 
lands,  but  within  itself  it  would  give  no  more  than  a  temporary 
right  of  use  to  particular  families,  while  much  of  the  labour 
would  be  performed,  and  the  fruits  enjoyed,  in  common.  War 
introduced  new  problems ;  if  the  conquered  were  not  exter- 
minated but  reduced  to  slavery,  it  was  natural  that  the  king 
and  the  chief  of  the  warriors  should  be  rewarded  by  grants 
of  rights  over  these  serfs  and  the  lands  on  which  they  were 
settled. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  primitive  conceptions  of  property 
were  thus  widely  expanded,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  de- 
velopment of  distinct  classes  of  society.  The  king  and  his 
chosen  band  of  warriors  stand  out  not  merely  from  the  slaves 
or  serfs,  but  also  from  the  ordinary  tribesmen,  and  in  many 
lands  the  priestly  class  claims  for  itself  a  distinct  place.  In 
India  we  find  the  system  developing  into  a  rigid  hierarchy  of 
castes,  in  which  the  warriors,  or  rulers,  share  with  the  Brah- 
mins, or  priests,  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  of  the  tribe, 
and  the  ordinary  tribesman  devotes  himself  to  pastoral,  agri- 
cultural, or  mercantile  pursuits,  while  in  every  sphere  menial 
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activities  are  performed  by  the  serfs.  In  other  lands  the 
process  is  carried  to  a  far  less  complete  development,  but 
normally  we  find,  side  by  side  with  development  of  conceptions 
of  private  property,  the  differentiation  of  society  into  groups 
with  varying  status  and  function. 

One  feature  of  the  process  is  widespread  :  the  appearance 
of  serfdom  degrades  the  position  of  labour ;  the  free  man 
becomes  either  warrior  and  landholder,  merchant,  or  priest, 
or,  if  unfortunate,  sinks  into  a  condition  of  dependency.  To 
such  a  society  social  and  political  equality  are  unknown,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  place  for  the  free  labourer  contracting  at 
his  pleasure  with  others  for  his  employment. 

Parallel  with  the  development  of  society  runs  the  increasing 
concern  of  the  State  with  the  maintenance  of  social  order.  In 
early  society  we  often  find  the  blood  feud  in  full  operation ; 
each  family  or  clan  avenges,  unhindered  by  the  State,  wrongs 
inflicted  on  any  of  its  members.  But  the  blood  feud  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  development  of  the  State  ;  it  weakens  it  for 
war  and  hampers  it  in  peace,  and  gradually  the  State  intervenes 
to  set  limits  to  retaliation ;  by  a  long  and  slow  process  the 
State  advances  to  the  conception  that  certain  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  its  members  against  others  of  the  tribe  or  even 
outsiders  are  sins  against  itself,  for  which  it  must  exact  punish- 
ment, while  other  wrongs  are  private  injuries  for  which  com- 
pensation must  be  given  under  a  procedure  sanctioned  and 
supervised  by  the  State,  distinctions  which  he  at  the  basis  of 
our  discrimination  of  criminal  and  civil  law. 

At  this  point  as  at  many  others  the  State  comes  into  the 
closest  touch  with  religion  ;  if  it  seeks  to  determine  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  an  alleged  offender,  it  has  recourse  to  the 
divine  judgment  in  the  shape  of  the  ordeal  or  the  oath,  methods 
which  only  slowly  and  reluctantly  yield  to  human  judgment 
formed  on  the  basis  of  testimony.  Religion  does  not  create 
the  State,  but  it  acts  as  a  constant  influence  upon  it,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  bonds  of  union  in  the  clan  is  the  beUef  in  the  same 
gods  and  rites ;  even  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  enlightened 
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Athens  could  condemn  Socrates  on  a  charge  of  disregarding 
the  ancient,  and  introducing  new,  deities. 

The  origin  of  religion  is  wholly  obscure,  but  very  early  in 
the  history  of  man  we  find  him  tending  his  dead  with  a  care 
that  argues  that  he  already  believes  in  a  world  to  come.  The 
conviction  of  the  indestructibility,  or  at  least  prolonged  dura- 
tion, of  the  spirit  appears  to  arise  early,  induced  perhaps  by 
experience  of  dreams  or  trances  in  which  the  spirit  seems  to 
be  absent  from  the  body  and  to  visit  distant  places  or  to  meet 
the  souls  of  men  who  have  died.  This  belief  in  spirits,  or 
animism,  affords  one  source  of  religion,  especially  when  man 
fears  the  souls  of  the  dead  and  seeks  to  propitiate  them ; 
another  is  afforded  by  the  awe  which  is  inspired  in  man  by 
the  great  forces  of  Nature,  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  storm, 
things  which  appeared  to  him  no  less  vitally  alive  than  himself. 
As  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  he  may  ask  himself  what 
causes  the  regularity  of  the  seasons  and  of  the  course  of  life, 
and  arrive  at  the  conception  of  a  creator  and  governor  of  the 
Universe.  In  any  event,  the  world  soon  becomes  peopled  for 
primitive  man  by  powers  of  good  and  evil,  whose  favour  he 
must  seek  and  whose  ill-will  he  must  avert.  The  task  is  diffi- 
cult, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  many  communities  there 
should  arise  a  special  class  of  men  who  claim  to  be  in  close 
touch  with  gods  and  demons,  and  to  have  power  to  propitiate 
the  former  and  to  drive  away  the  latter.  The  influence  of  this 
class  on  the  State  may  be  of  the  most  varied  kind ;  the  man 
who  is  reputed  most  skilled  in  dealing  with  the  divine  may 
become  king,  or  the  priests  may  largely  control  rulers  who  owe 
their  position  to  other  causes.  Thus  in  India  the  Brahmins, 
who  claimed  to  be  gods  on  earth,  were  the  close  advisers  and 
supporters  of  the  rulers ;  in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  the 
priesthood  acquired  great  power,  and  the  Pharaoh,  himself 
deemed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  supreme  god,  was  depend- 
ent for  the  security  of  his  position  on  the  favour  of  the  priests. 

The  priests  also  tend  to  become  guardians  of  the  estab- 
lished customs  and  moral  views  of  the  people ;  they  are  not 
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normally  the  creators  of  these  views,  and  their  influence 
operates  mainly  as  a  conservative  force,  often  opposed  to 
reform.  The  origin  of  primitive  morality  is  necessarily  a 
matter  for  mere  conjecture ;  what  we  find  among  peoples  at 
an  early  stage  of  civilization  is  in  the  main  a  system  of  taboos, 
which  prohibits  actions  of  the  most  varied  kinds  on  grounds 
which  to  modem  man  often  appear  wholly  irrational,  though 
carefiil  study  now  and  then  reveals  some  intelligible  under- 
lying motive.  From  the  observance,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, of  such  taboos  the  commimal  and  the  individual  conscience 
developed.  Study  of  these  taboos  reveals  a  fact  of  the  highest 
importance  :  they  differ  enormously  in  detail ;  one  tribe  may 
approve  as  a  conmiendable  act  what  another  deems  wicked 
and  punishes  with  death.  Murder  may  be  condemned  or  ex- 
tolled, theft  admired  or  treated  as  a  capital  offence.  Morality, 
we  learn,  is  not  something  absolutely  fixed  and  unchang- 
ing ;  it  is  essentially  relative  to  environment  and  stages  of 
mental  development.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  moraUty  is,  in  a 
sense,  universal ;  no  tribe  is  without  the  prototype  of  the 
conception  of  morality. 

The  phenomena  we  have  reviewed — ^the  rise  of  powerful 
monarchs,  the  growth  of  private  property,  the  development 
of  slavery,  the  depression  of  the  ordinary  free  man,  and  the 
evolution  of  a  strong  priesthood — are  charaaeristic  of  progress 
towards  higher  civilization.  The  liberty  of  primitive  man  left 
him  no  true  freedom ;  if  progress  were  to  be  possible,  there 
was  need  for  co-operation  and  division  of  labour,  so  that 
some  might  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  providing  them- 
selves daily  with  the  immediate  necessities  of  life,  and  be  able 
to  cultivate  and  develop  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  characteristic 
that  it  is  in  Egypt  that  we  find  the  earliest  evidence  of  written 
language.  The  oldest  signs  that  we  can  decipher  are  Egyptian 
pictographs,  in  which  ideas  are  expressed  by  rough  pictures 
of  the  things  for  which  they  stand,  as  when  a  wavy  line  repre- 
sents water,  a  square  an  enclosure,  and  a  crude  outline  of  his 
body  a  man.    From  these  primitive  pictographs  were  evolved 
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the  complex  hieroglyphical  writings  of  dynastic  Egypt.  The 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  developed  a  curious  wedge-shaped 
or  cuneiform  writing,  and  somewhere  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  there  arose  the  prototype  of  the  alphabet  which 
we  now  use.  The  advent  of  writing  marks  a  decisive  stage  in 
our  knowledge  of  civilization.  We  can  reconstruct  the  early 
life  of  the  people  whose  writings  we  can  decipher ;  we  can 
read  the  correspondence  of  the  kings  with  foreign  princes,  and 
the  laws  which  they  passed,  study  the  compacts  and  the  records 
of  the  travels  of  the  merchants,  and  the  sacred  texts  of  the 
priests. 

Other  arts  now  develop,  for  the  new  regime  in  social  life 
is  accompanied  by  great  expansion  of  trade  activities,  and 
there  is  wealth  in  abundance  which  the  king  can  expend  on 
great  architectural  undertakings,  temples  for  the  gods  or  royal 
palaces,  which  have  to  be  decorated  by  sculptures  wrought 
by  skilled  artists.  The  colossal  structures  of  Egypt  remind 
us  of  the  extent  of  slave  labour  available  to  accompUsh  their 
construction.  Secular  literature  also  begins  to  make  an  appear- 
ance, for  the  rich  require  amusement  in  their  hours  of  leisure. 

To  study  the  development  of  civilization  from  this  point 
becomes  a  matter  of  increasing  complexity ;  Religion,  Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science,  Constitutional  Law,  and  the  study 
of  the  Hterary  and  artistic  achievements  of  mankind,  are  but 
speciaUzed  forms  of  Sociology.  Each  of  these  special  sciences 
necessarily  limits  its  outlook  to  one  side  of  human  nature,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  sociologist  to  envisage  as  a  whole  the 
advance  of  man. 

It  was,  it  seems  clear,  inevitable,  as  a  condition  of  progress 
that  primitive  and  savage  liberty  should  yield  to  the  necessity 
of  organization  and  the  division  of  labour.  But  the  desire  for 
freedom  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  nature  of  many  men,  and 
the  history  of  society  is  largely  a  record  of  the  efforts  of  man 
to  reconcile  the  necessity  of  unity  and  co-ordination  of  effort 
with  the  love  of  individual  liberty  in  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  sphere  as  well  as  in  the  domain  of  rehgion  and  art. 
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Evidently  primitive  religion  and  primitive  law  both  played  a  large 
part  in  the  consolidation  of  the  social  order.  A  savage  is  troubled  by 
many  things.  He  awakes  shivering  from  a  dream  in  which  he  has 
fallen  from  the  tree-tops,  or  spoken  with  the  enemy  he  killed  yesterday. 
He  shies  away  from  the  lightning  flash ;  he  cowers  beneath  the  rolling 
peal  of  thunder.  The  strange  workings  of  his  mind,  and  the  unfore- 
seeable happenings  of  nature  alike  evoke  in  him  a  fear  of  the  unknown 
powers  which  must  cause  them.  In  his  primitive  language  he  has  no 
terms  sufiicientiy  abstract  to  describe  these  powers,  or  the  vague  feel- 
ings, apart  from  the  very  real  terror,  which  they  arouse  in  his  mind. 
But  these  feelings  are  the  beginning  of  religion. 

ReUgion  in  its  early  stages  has  been  well  described  by  Maclver  as 
"  a  mental  atmosphere  which  enveloped  every  society,  clinging  most 
densely,  like  mist  on  the  hills,  to  the  salient  features  and  occasions  of 
Ufe,  to  sex  and  birth,  to  spring  and  harvest,  to  death  and  pestilence,  to 
darkness  and  to  the  hght  that  pursues  it,  to  the  sudden  revelations  of 
natural  powers,  to  the  kin  custom,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  chief  ". 
How  did  religion  arise  ?  A  brief  answer  is  given  in  the  following  extract 
from  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man. 


CHARLES  DARWIN 

THE  DAWN  OF  RELIGION 

THERE  is  no  evidence  that  man  was  aboriginally  endowed 
with  the  ennobling  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  Omni- 
potent God.  On  the  contrary  there  is  ample  evidence,  derived 
not  from  hasty  travellers,  but  from  men  who  have  long  resided 
with  savages,  that  numerous  races  have  existed,  and  still  exist, 
who  have  no  idea  of  one  or  more  gods,  and  who  have  no  words 
in  their  languages  to  express  such  an  idea.  The  question  is 
of  course  wholly  distinct  from  that  higher  one,  whether  there 
exists  a  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  ;  and  this  has  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  some  of  the  highest  intellects 
that  have  ever  existed. 

If,  however,  we  include  under  the  term  "  religion  "  the 
belief  in  unseen  or  spiritual  agencies,  the  case  is  whoUy 
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different ;  for  this  belief  seems  to  be  universal  with  the  less 
civiUzed  races.  Nor  is  it  difl&cult  to  comprehend  how  it  arose. 
As  soon  as  the  important  faculties  of  the  imagination,  wonder, 
and  curiosity,  together  with  some  power  of  reasoning,  had 
become  partially  developed,  man  would  naturally  crave  to 
understand  what  was  passing  around  him,  and  would  have 
vaguely  speculated  on  his  own  existence.  As  Mr.  McLennan 
has  remarked,  "  Some  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life 
a  man  must  feign  for  himself,  and  to  judge  from  the  imiver- 
saUty  of  it,  the  simplest  hypothesis,  and  the  first  to  occur  to 
men,  seems  to  have  been  that  natural  phenomena  are  ascrib- 
able  to  the  presence  in  animals,  plants,  and  things,  and  in  the 
forces  of  nature,  of  such  spirits  prompting  to  action  as  men 
are  conscious  they  themselves  possess." 

It  is  also  probable,  as  Mr.  Tylor  has  shown,  that  dreams 
may  have  first  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  spirits  ;  for  savages 
do  not  readily  distinguish  between  subjective  and  objective 
impressions.  When  a  savage  dreams,  the  figures  which  appear 
before  him  are  beUeved  to  have  come  from  a  distance,  and  to 
stand  over  him ;  or  "  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  goes  out  on  its 
travels,  and  comes  home  with  a  remembrance  of  what  it  has 
seen ".  But  until  the  faculties  of  imagination,  curiosity, 
reason,  etc.,  had  been  fairly  well  developed  in  the  mind  of 
man,  his  dreams  would  not  have  led  him  to  believe  in  spirits, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  a  dog. 

The  tendency  in  savages  to  imagine  that  natural  objects 
and  agencies  are  animated  by  spiritual  or  living  essences,  is 
perhaps  illustrated  by  a  Uttle  fact  which  I  once  noticed  :  my 
dog,  a  full-grown  and  very  sensible  animal,  was  lying  on  the 
lawn  during  a  hot  and  still  day  ;  but  at  a  little  distance  a  slight 
breeze  occasionally  moved  an  open  parasol,  which  would  have 
been  wholly  disregarded  by  the  dog,  had  anyone  stood  near  it. 
As  it  was,  every  time  that  the  parasol  slightly  moved,  the  dog 
growled  fiercely  and  barked.  He  must,  I  think,  have  reasoned 
to  himself  in  a  rapid  and  unconscious  manner,  that  movement 
without  any  apparent  cause  indicated  the  presence  of  some 
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Strange  living  agent,  and  that  no  stranger  had  a  right  to  be  on 
his  territory. 

The  belief  in  spiritual  agencies  would  easily  pass  into  the 
beHef  in  the  existence  of  one  or  more  gods.  For  savages  would 
naturally  attribute  to  spirits  the  same  passions,  the  same  love 
of  vengeance  or  simplest  form  of  justice,  and  the  same  affec- 
tions which  they  themselves  feel.  The  Fuegians  appear  to  be 
in  this  respect  in  an  intermediate  condition,  for  when  the 
surgeon  on  board  the  Beagle  shot  some  young  ducklings  as 
specimens,  York  Minster  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Bynoe,  much  rain,  much  snow,  blow  much ; " 
and  this  was  evidently  a  retributive  punishment  for  wasting 
human  food.  So  again  he  related  how,  when  his  brother 
killed  a  "  wild  man  ",  storms  long  raged,  much  rain  and  snow 
fell.  Yet  we  could  never  discover  that  the  Fuegians  believed 
in  what  we  should  call  a  God,  or  practised  any  reUgious  rites ; 
and  Jemmy  Button,  with  justifiable  pride,  stoutly  maintained 
that  there  was  no  devil  in  his  land.  This  latter  assertion  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  with  savages  the  beUef  in  bad  spirits  is  far 
more  common  than  that  in  good  ones. 

The  feeling  of  reUgious  devotion  is  a  highly  complex  one, 
consisting  of  love,  complete  submission  to  an  exalted  and 
mysterious  superior,  a  strong  sense  of  dependence,  fear,  rever- 
ence, gratitude,  hope  for  the  future,  and  perhaps  other 
elements.  No  being  could  experience  so  complex  an  emotion 
until  advanced  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  to  at  least 
a  moderately  high  level.  Nevertheless,  we  see  some  distant 
approach  to  this  state  of  mind  in  the  deep  love  of  a  dog  for 
his  master,  associated  with  complete  submission,  some  fear, 
and  perhaps  other  feelings.  The  behaviour  of  a  dog,  when 
returning  to  his  master  after  an  absence,  and,  as  I  may  add, 
of  a  monkey  to  his  beloved  keeper,  is  widely  different  from 
that  towards  their  fellows.  In  the  latter  case  the  transports  of 
joy  appear  to  be  somewhat  less,  and  the  sense  of  equality  is 
shown  in  every  action.  Professor  Braubach  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  a  dog  looks  on  his  master  as  on  a  god. 
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The  same  high  mental  faculties  which  first  led  man  to 
believe  in  unseen  spiritual  agencies,  then  in  fetishism,  poly- 
theism, and  ultimately  in  monotheism,  would  infallibly  lead 
him,  as  long  as  his  reasoning  powers  remained  poorly  de- 
veloped, to  various  strange  superstitions  and  customs.  Many 
of  these  are  terrible  to  think  of — such  as  the  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  to  a  blood-loving  god ;  the  trial  of  innocent  persons 
by  the  ordeal  of  poison  or  fire  ;  witchcraft,  etc. — yet  it  is  well 
occasionally  to  reflect  on  these  superstitions,  for  they  show 
us  what  an  infinite  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  reasons,  to  science,  and  to  our  accumulated  know- 
ledge. As  Sir  J.  Lubbock  has  well  observed,  "  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  horrible  dread  of  unknown  evil  hangs 
like  a  thick  cloud  over  savage  life,  and  embitters  every  pleas- 
ure ".  These  miserable  and  indirect  consequences  of  our 
highest  faculties  may  be  compared  with  the  incidental  and 
occasional  mistakes  of  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals. 


Magic,  both  in  its  positive  form  of  sorcery  and  in  its  negative  form 
of  taboo,  also  comes  into  the  picture  at  a  very  early  period,  possibly 
even  before  religion.  The  savage  sees  the  winter  sun  sinking  lower 
in  the  sky.  The  nights  grow  unpleasantly  cold.  So  he  lights  big  fires 
to  keep  himself  warm,  and  see  !  the  sun  starts  to  climb  the  heavens 
again,  no  doubt  strengthened  by  the  fires  in  front  of  the  caves.  In 
this  and  in  many  other  ways  a  belief  in  sympathetic  magic  would  arise. 
Sir  James  Frazer  in  The  Golden  Bough  suggested  that  magic  came  first, 
and  then  religion,  and  that  for  a  long  time  primitive  man  "  performed 
religious  and  magical  rites  simultaneously ;  he  uttered  prayers  and 
incantations  almost  in  the  same  breath,  knowing  or  recking  little  of 
the  theoretical  inconsistency  of  his  behaviour,  so  long  as  by  hook  or 
crook  he  contrived  to  get  what  he  wanted  ".  Gradually  his  belief  in 
magic  waned,  and  became  a  private,  more  or  less  repressed,  semi- 
confidence  much  like  the  popular  superstitions  of  to-day,  and  he  put 
all  his  public  trust  in  religion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Saul  "had  put 
away  those  that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards  out  of  the  land  ", 
but  later  on  he  went  to  the  witch  at  Endor  when  he  was  in  trouble. 
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Religion  is  a  much  more  important  institution  than  magic  in  the 
creation  of  a  social  sense  of  fellowship  and  "  at-one-ment ".  How  does 
primitive  religion  give  expression  to  "  the  emotion  of  being  a  hundred  per 
cent  tribal "  ?  The  quotation  is  from  one  of  the  Lowell  lectures 
(hence,  no  doubt,  the  American  colloquialism)  by  the  late  Professor 
A.  N.  Whitehead,  and  the  answer,  given  below,  is  from  the  same 
source  (see  his  Religion  in  the  Making).  Whitehead  was  joint  author 
with  Bertrand  Russell  of  Principia  Mathematica  which  has  dominated 
the  approach  to  philosophical  thought  since  its  pubhcation  in  1910-13. 
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RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  UNITY 

IN  considering  religion  we  should  not  be  obsessed  by  the 
idea  of  its  necessary  goodness  This  is  a  dangerous  de- 
lusion. The  point  to  notice  is  its  transcendent  importance ; 
and  the  fact  of  this  importance  is  abundantly  made  evident  by 
the  appeal  to  history. 

Religion,  so  far  as  it  receives  external  expression  in  human 
history,  exhibits  four  factors  or  sides  of  itself.  These  factors 
are  ritual,  emotion,  belief,  rationalization.  There  is  definite 
organized  procedure,  which  is  ritual ;  there  are  definite  types 
of  emotional  expression ;  there  are  definitely  expressed  be- 
liefs ;  and  there  is  the  adjustment  of  these  beliefs  into  a 
system,  internally  coherent  and  coherent  with  other  beliefs. 

But  all  these  four  factors  are  not  of  equal  influence  through- 
out all  historical  epochs.  The  religious  idea  emerged  gradually 
into  human  life,  at  first  barely  disengaged  from  other  human 
interests.  The  order  of  the  emergence  of  these  factors  was  in 
the  inverse  order  of  the  depth  of  their  religious  importance  : 
first  ritual,  then  emotion,  then  belief,  then  rationalization. 

The  dawn  of  these  religious  stages  is  gradual.  It  consists 
in  an  increase  of  emphasis.  Perhaps  it  is  untrue  to  affirm  that 
the  later  factors  are  ever  wholly  absent.  But  certainly, 
when  we  go  far  enough  back,  belief  and  rationalization  are 
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completely  negligible,  and  emotion  is  merely  a  secondary  result 
of  ritual.  Then  emotion  takes  the  lead,  and  the  ritual  is  for 
the  emotion  which  it  generates.  BeUef  then  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  explanatory  of  the  complex  of  ritual  and  emotion,  and 
in  this  appearance  of  beUef  we  may  discern  the  germ  of 
rationalization. 

It  is  not  xmtil  belief  and  rationalization  are  well  established 
that  solitariness  is  discernible  as  constituting  the  heart  of 
religious  importance.  The  great  religious  conceptions  which 
haunt  the  imaginations  of  civilized  mankind  are  scenes  of 
solitariness  :  Prometheus  chained  to  his  rock,  Mahomet  brood- 
ing in  the  desert,  the  meditations  of  the  Buddha,  the  solitary 
Man  on  the  Cross.  It  belongs  to  the  depth  of  the  reUgious 
spirit  to  have  felt  forsaken,  even  by  God. 

Ritual  goes  back  beyond  the  dawn  of  history.  It  can  be 
discerned  in  the  animals,  in  their  individual  habits  and  still 
more  in  their  collective  evolutions.  Ritual  may  be  defined  as 
the  habitual  performance  of  definite  actions  which  have  no 
direct  relevance  to  the  preservation  of  the  physical  organisms 
of  the  actors. 

Flocks  of  birds  perform  their  ritual  evolutions  in  the  sky. 
In  Europe  rooks  and  starlings  are  notable  examples  of  this  fact. 
Ritual  is  the  primitive  outcome  of  superfluous  energy  and 
leisure.  It  exemplifies  the  tendency  of  living  bodies  to  repeat 
their  own  actions.  Thus  the  actions  necessary  in  hunting  for 
food,  or  in  other  useful  pursuits,  are  repeated  for  their  own 
sakes  ;  and  their  repetition  also  repeats  the  joy  of  exercise  and 
the  emotion  of  success. 

In  this  way  emotion  waits  upon  ritual ;  and  then  ritual  is 
repeated  and  elaborated  for  the  sake  of  its  attendant  emotions. 
Mankind  became  artists  in  ritual.  It  was  a  tremendous  dis- 
covery— how  to  excite  emotions  for  their  own  sake,  apart  from 
some  imperious  biological  necessity.  But  emotions  sensitize 
the  organism.  Thus  the  unintended  effect  was  produced  of 
sensitizing  the  human  organism  in  a  variety  of  ways  diverse 
from  what  would  have  been  produced  by  the  necessary  work 
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of  life.    Mankind  was  started  upon  its  adventures  of  curiosity 
and  of  feeling. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  this  account,  religion  and 
play  have  the  same  origin  in  ritual.  This  is  because  ritual  is 
the  stimulus  to  emotion,  and  an  habitual  ritual  may  diverge 
into  religion  or  into  play,  according  to  the  quaUty  of  the 
emotion  excited.  Even  in  comparatively  modern  times,  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  the  Olympic 
games  were  tinged  with  reUgion,  and  the  Dionysiac  festival  in 
Attica  ended  with  a  comic  drama.  Also  in  the  modem  world, 
a  holy  day  and  a  holiday  are  kindred  notions. 

Ritual  is  not  the  only  way  of  artificially  stimulating  emo- 
tions. Drugs  are  equally  effective.  Luckily  the  range  of 
drugs  at  the  command  of  primitive  races  was  limited.  But 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  reUgious  use  of  drugs  in  con- 
junction with  the  reUgious  use  of  ritual.  For  example, 
Athenaeus  tells  us  that  among  the  Persians  it  was  the  reUgious 
duty  of  the  King,  once  a  year,  at  some  stated  festival  in  honour 
of  Mithras,  to  appear  in  the  temple  intoxicated.  A  reUc  of 
the  religious  awe  at  intoxication  is  the  use  of  wine  in  the  com- 
munion service.  It  is  an  example  of  the  upward  trend  of 
ritual  by  which  a  widespread  association  of  thought  is  elevated 
into  a  great  symboUsm,  divested  of  its  primitive  grossness. 

In  this  primitive  phase  of  religion,  dominated  by  ritual  and 
emotion,  we  are  dealing  with  essentiaUy  social  phenomena. 
Ritual  is  more  impressive,  and  emotion  more  active,  when  a 
whole  society  is  concerned  in  the  same  ritual  and  the  same 
emotion.  Accordingly  a  coUective  ritual  and  a  coUective  emo- 
tion take  their  places  as  one  of  the  binding  forces  of  savage 
tribes.  They  represent  the  first  faint  glimmerings  of  the  life 
of  the  spirit  raised  beyond  concentration  upon  the  task  of 
supplying  animal  necessities.  Conversely,  reUgion  in  its  decay 
sinks  back  into  sociabiUty. 

Mere  ritual  and  emotion  cannot  maintain  themselves  im- 
touched  by  intellectuality.  Also  the  abstract  idea  of  main- 
taining the  ritual  for  the  sake  of  the  emotion,  though  it  may 
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express  the  truth  about  the  subconscious  psychology  of  primi- 
tive races,  is  far  too  abstract  to  enter  into  their  conscious 
thoughts.  A  myth  satisfies  the  demands  of  incipient  ration- 
ality. Men  found  themselves  practising  various  rituals,  and 
found  the  rituals  generating  emotions.  The  myth  explains 
the  purpose  both  of  the  ritual  and  of  the  emotion.  It  is  the 
product  of  the  vivid  fancy  of  primitive  men  in  an  unfathomed 
world.  ... 

A  myth  will  involve  special  attention  to  some  persons  or 
to  some  things,  real  or  imaginary.  Thus  in  a  sense,  the  ritual, 
as  performed  in  conjunction  with  the  explanatory  purpose  of 
the  myth,  is  the  primitive  worship  of  the  hero-person  or  the 
hero-thing.  But  there  can  be  very  little  disinterested  worship 
among  primitive  folk — even  less  than  now,  if  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  belief  in  the  myth  will  involve  the  belief  that 
something  is  to  be  got  out  of  him  or  it,  or  that  something  is 
to  be  averted  in  respect  to  the  evil  to  be  feared  from  him  or  it. 
Thus  incantation,  prayer,  praise,  and  ritual  absorption  of  the 
hero  deity  emerge. 

If  the  hero  be  a  person,  we  call  the  ritual,  with  its  mj^h, 
"  religion  "  ;  if  the  hero  be  a  thing,  we  call  it  "  magic  ".  In 
religion  we  induce,  in  magic  we  compel.  The  important  dif- 
ference between  magic  and  religion  is  that  magic  is  unpro- 
gressive  and  religion  sometimes  is  progressive ;  except  in  so 
far  as  science  can  be  traced  back  to  the  progress  of  magic. 

Religion,  in  this  stage  of  belief,  marks  a  new  formative  agent 
in  the  ascent  of  man.  For  just  as  ritual  encouraged  emotion 
beyond  the  mere  response  to  practical  necessities,  so  religion 
in  this  further  stage  begets  thoughts  divorced  from  the  mere 
battling  with  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  Imagination 
secured  in  it  a  machinery  for  its  development ;  thought  has 
been  thereby  led  beyond  the  immediate  objects  in  sight.  Its 
concepts  may  in  these  early  stages  be  crude  and  horrible ;  but 
they  have  the  supreme  virtue  of  being  concepts  of  objects 
beyond  immediate  sense  and  perception. 

This  is  the  stage  of  unco-ordinated  beliefs.     So  far  as  this 
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is  the  dominant  phase  there  can  be  a  curious  tolerance,  in  that 
one  cult  does  not  war  upon  another  cult.  Since  there  is  a 
minimum  of  co-ordination,  there  is  room  for  all.  But  religion 
is  still  a  thoroughly  social  phenomenon.  The  cult  includes 
the  tribe,  or  at  least  it  includes  some  well-defined  body  of 
persons  within  the  social  organism.  You  may  not  desert  your 
own  cults,  but  there  need  be  no  clash  between  cults.  In  the 
higher  stages  of  such  a  reUgion  there  are  tribal  gods,  or  many 
gods  within  a  tribe,  with  the  loosest  co-ordination  of  cults 
and  myths. 

Though  religion  can  be  a  source  of  progress,  it  need  not 
be  so,  especially  when  its  dominant  feature  is  this  stage  of 
uncriticized  behef.  It  is  easy  for  a  tribe  to  stabiUze  its  ritual 
and  its  myths,  and  there  need  be  no  external  spur  to  progress. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  stage  of  rehgious  evolution  in  which  the 
masses  of  semi-civiUzed  humanity  have  halted — the  stage  of 
satisfactory  ritual  and  of  satisfactory  belief  without  impulse 
towards  higher  things.  Such  religion  satisfies  the  pragmatic 
test :  it  works,  and  thereby  claims  that  it  be  awarded  the 
prize  for  truth. 

The  age  of  martyrs  dawns  with  the  coming  of  rationalism. 
The  antecedent  phases  of  religion  had  been  essentially  sociable. 
Many  were  called,  and  all  were  chosen.  The  final  phase  intro- 
duces the  note  of  soHtariness  :  "  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow 
is  the  way  .  .  .  and  few  there  be  that  find  it ".  When  a 
modem  religion  forgets  this  saying,  it  is  suffering  from  an 
atavistic  relapse  into  primitive  barbarism.  It  is  appealing  to 
the  psychology  of  the  herd,  away  from  the  intuitions  of  the 
few.  ... 

The  emergence  of  rational  religion  was  strictly  conditioned 
by  the  general  progress  of  the  races  in  which  it  arose.  It  had 
to  wait  for  the  development  in  human  consciousness  of  the 
relevant  general  ideas  and  of  the  relevant  ethical  intuitions. 
It  required  that  such  ideas  should  not  merely  be  casually  enter- 
tained by  isolated  individuals,  but  that  they  should  be  stabil- 
ized in  recognizable  forms  of  expression,  so  as  to  be  recalled 
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and  communicated.    You  can  only  speak  of  mercy  among  a 
people  who,  in  some  respects,  are  already  merciful. 

A  language  is  not  a  imiversal  mode  of  expressing  all  ideas 
whatsoever.  It  is  a  limited  mode  of  expressing  such  ideas  as 
have  been  frequently  entertained,  and  urgently  needed  by  the 
group  of  human  beings  who  developed  that  mode  of  speech. 
It  is  only  during  a  comparatively  short  period  of  himian 
history  that  there  has  existed  any  language  with  an  adequate 
stock  of  general  terms.  Such  general  terms  require  a  perman- 
ent Hterature  to  define  them  by  their  mode  of  emplojnment. 

The  result  is  that  the  free  handling  of  general  ideas  is  a 
late  acquirement.  I  am  not  maintaining  that  the  brains  of 
men  were  inadequate  for  the  task.  The  point  is  that  it  took 
ages  for  them  to  develop  first  the  appUances  and  then  the 
habits  which  made  generality  of  thought  possible  and  pre- 
valent. For  ages,  existing  languages  must  have  been  ready  for 
development.  If  men  had  been  in  contact  with  a  superior 
race,  either  personally  or  by  a  survival  of  their  Hterature,  a 
process  which  requires  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  generations 
might  have  been  antedated,  so  as  to  have  been  effected  almost 
at  once.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  later  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  races  of  Northern  Europe.  Again,  a  social  system 
which  encourages  developments  of  thought  can  procure  the 
advent.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  result  was  first  obtained. 
Society  and  language  grew  together. 

The  influence  of  the  antecedent  type  of  reUgion,  cere- 
monial, mythical,  and  sociable,  has  been  great ;  and  the  esti- 
mates as  to  its  value  diverse.  During  the  thousand  years 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  there  was  a  peculiarly  intense 
struggle  on  the  part  of  rationahsm  to  transform  the  more  primi- 
tive type.  The  issue  was  a  new  synthesis  which,  in  the  forms 
of  the  various  great  religions,  has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 
A  rational  generaUty  was  introduced  into  the  religious  ideas ; 
and  the  myth,  when  retained,  was  reorganized  with  the  intention 
of  making  it  an  account  of  verifiable  historical  circumstances 
which  exemplified  the  general  ideas  with  adequate  perfection. 
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Thus  rational  criticism  was  admitted  in  principle.  The 
appeal  was  from  the  tribal  custom  to  the  direct  individual 
intuition,  ethical,  metaphysical,  or  logical :  "  For  I  desired 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more 
than  burnt  offerings  ",  are  words  which  Hosea  ascribes  to 
Jehovah ;  and  he  thereby  employs  the  principles  of  individual 
criticism  of  tribal  custom,  and  bases  it  upon  direct  ethical 
intuition. 

In  this  way  the  religions  evolved  towards  more  individual- 
istic forms,  shedding  their  exclusively  conmiunal  aspect.  The 
individual  became  the  reHgious  unit  in  the  place  of  the  com- 
munity ;  the  tribal  dance  lost  its  importance  compared  to  the 
individual  prayer ;  and,  for  the  few,  the  individual  prayer 
merged  into  justification  through  individual  insight. 


The  sharing  of  the  same  religious  beliefs  must  undoubtedly  have 
acted  like  a  strong  cement  in  every  primitive  society.  Indeed,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  it  is  only  in  an  advanced  stage  of  society  that  a 
heretic  can  be  tolerated  and  sects  can  flourish.  But  religious  feeling  by 
itself  was  not  enough.  As  civilization  progressed  so  did  man's  pos- 
sessions multiply,  and  he  could  only  live  peaceably  in  society  if  a 
respect  for  property  and  for  individual  rights  was  developed.  Rights, 
by  the  way,  are  just  as  important  as  property,  as  Malinowski  and  other 
anthropologists  have  pointed  out.  One  man  may  own  a  canoe,  but 
another  may  have  the  right  to  a  seat  in  it,  a  duty  to  occupy  that  seat 
when  the  canoe  goes  out  fishing,  and  another  right  to  a  portion  of 
the  catch. 

This  respect  for  property  leads  to  the  rule  of  law,  and  we  must 
now  ask.  What  is  the  origin  of  law  ?  Can  it  be  found  in  human  nature, 
in  our  instincts  or  our  intelligence  ?  Or  is  it  only  a  sort  of  by-product 
of  social  life,  the  result  of  slowly  developing  customs  and  needs  of 
society?  Victor  Cousin,  the  famous  French  orator  and  statesman, 
for  whom  "  the  Hall  of  the  Sorbonne  was  crowded  with  auditors  as 
the  hall  of  no  phUosophical  teacher  in  Paris  had  been  since  the  days  of 
Abelard  "  found  the  origin  of  law  in  man's  reason  and  dignity. 
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VICTOR  COUSIN 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  LAW 

MAN  would  still  have  duties,  should  he  cease  to  be  in 
relation  with  other  men.  As  long  as  he  preserves  any 
intelligence  and  any  liberty,  the  idea  of  the  good  dwells  in 
him,  and  with  it  duty.  Were  we  cast  upon  a  desert  island, 
duty  would  follow  us  thither.  It  would  be  beyond  belief 
strange  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  certain  external  cir- 
cumstances to  affranchise  an  intelligent  and  free  being  from 
all  obHgation  towards  his  liberty  and  his  intelligence.  In  the 
deepest  solitude  he  is  always  and  consciously  under  the  empire 
of  a  law  attached  to  the  person  itself,  which,  by  obligating  him 
to  keep  continual  watch  over  himself,  makes  at  once  his 
torment  and  his  grandeur. 

If  the  moral  person  is  sacred  to  me,  it  is  not  because  it  is 
in  me — it  is  because  it  is  the  moral  person.  It  is  in  itself 
respectable  ;  it  will  be  so,  then,  wherever  we  meet  it. 

It  is  in  you  as  in  me,  and  for  the  same  reason.  In  relation 
to  me  it  imposes  on  me  a  duty ;  in  you  it  becomes  the 
foundation  of  a  right,  and  thereby  imposes  on  me  a  new  duty 
in  relation  to  you. 

I  owe  to  you  truth  as  I  owe  it  to  myself ;  for  truth  is  the 
law  of  your  reason  as  of  mine.  Without  doubt  there  ought 
to  be  measure  in  the  communication  of  truth — all  are  not 
capable  of  it  at  the  same  moment  and  in  the  same  degree.  It 
is  necessary  to  portion  it  out  to  them  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  receive  it ;  but,  in  fine,  the  truth  is  the  proper 
good  of  the  intelligence ;  and  it  is  for  me  a  strict  duty  to 
respect,  not  to  arrest,  the  development  of  your  mind,  and  even 
to  favour  its  progress  towards  truth. 

I  ought  also  to  respect  your  Uberty.  I  have  not  even 
always  the  right  to  hinder  you  from  committing  a  fault. 
Liberty  is  so  sacred  that,  even  when  it  goes  astray,  it  still 
deserves,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  be  respected.  We  are  often 
wrong  in  wishing  to  prevent  too  much  the  evil  that  God 
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himself  permits.  Souls  may  be  corrupted  by  an  attempt  to 
purify  them. 

I  ought  to  respect  you  in  your  affections,  which  make  part 
of  yourself;  and  of  all  the  affections  there  are  none  more 
holy  than  those  of  the  family.  There  is  in  us  a  need  of  ex- 
panding ourselves  beyond  ourselves,  yet  without  dispelling 
ourselves,  of  establishing  ourselves  in  some  souls  by  a  regular 
and  consecrated  affection — to  this  need  the  family  responds. 
The  love  of  men  is  something  of  the  general  good.  The  family 
is  still  almost  the  individual,  and  not  merely  the  individual — it 
only  requires  us  to  love  as  much  as  ourselves  what  is  almost 
ourselves.  It  attaches  one  to  the  other,  by  the  sweetest  and 
strongest  of  all  ties — father,  mother,  child ;  it  gives  to  this 
sure  succour  in  the  love  of  its  parents — to  these  hope,  joy, 
new  life,  in  their  child.  To  violate  the  conjugal  or  paternal 
right  is  to  violate  the  person  in  what  is  perhaps  its  most  sacred 
possession. 

I  ought  to  respect  your  body,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to 
you,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  necessary  instrument  of  your  person. 
I  have  neither  the  right  to  kill  you,  nor  to  wound  you,  unless  I 
am  attacked  and  threatened ;  then  my  violated  liberty  is  armed 
with  a  new  right,  the  right  of  defence  and  even  constraint. 

I  owe  respect  to  your  goods,  for  they  are  the  product  of 
your  labour ;  I  owe  respect  to  your  labour,  which  is  your 
liberty  itself  in  exercise ;  and,  if  your  goods  come  from  an 
inheritance,  I  still  owe  respect  to  the  free  will  that  has  trans- 
mitted them  to  you. 

Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is  called  justice ;  every 
violation  of  a  right  is  an  injustice. 

Every  injustice  is  an  encroachment  upon  our  person — to 
retrench  the  least  of  our  rights  is  to  diminish  our  moral  person, 
is,  at  least,  so  far  as  that  retrenchment  goes,  to  abase  us  lo  the 
condition  of  a  thing. 

The  greatest  of  all  injustices,  because  it  comprises  all 
others,  is  slavery.  Slavery  is  the  subjecting  of  all  the  faculties 
of  one  man  to  the  profit  of  another  man.    The  slave  develops 
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his  intelligence  a  little  only  in  the  interest  of  another — it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  him,  but  to  render  him  more 
useful,  that  some  exercise  of  mind  is  allowed  him.  The  slave 
has  not  the  liberty  of  his  movements ;  he  is  attached  to  the 
soil,  is  sold  with  it,  or  he  is  chained  to  the  person  of  a  master. 
The  slave  should  have  no  affection,  he  has  no  family,  no  wife, 
no  children — he  has  a  female  and  little  ones.  His  activity  does 
not  belong  to  him,  for  the  product  of  his  labour  is  another's. 
But,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  slavery,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  further — ^in  the  slave  must  be  destroyed  the  inborn  senti- 
ment of  liberty ;  in  him  must  be  extinguished  all  idea  of 
right ;  for,  as  long  as  this  idea  subsists,  slavery  is  uncertain, 
and  to  an  odious  power  may  respond  the  terrible  right  of 
insurrection,  that  last  resort  of  the  oppressed  against  the  abuse 
of  force. 

Justice,  respect  for  the  person  in  everything  that  consti- 
tutes the  person,  is  the  first  duty  of  man  towards  his  fellow-man. 
Is  this  duty  the  only  one  ? 

When  we  have  respected  the  person  of  others,  when  we 
have  neither  restrained  their  liberty,  nor  smothered  their  in- 
telligence, nor  maltreated  their  body,  nor  outraged  their  family, 
nor  injured  their  goods,  are  we  able  to  say  that  we  have  fulfilled 
the  whole  law  in  regard  to  them  ?  One  who  is  unfortunate  is 
suffering  before  us.  Is  our  conscience  satisfied,  if  we  are  able 
to  bear  witness  to  ourselves  that  we  have  not  contributed  to 
his  sufferings  ?  No ;  something  tells  us  that  it  is  still  good 
to  give  him  bread,  succour,  consolation. 

There  is  here  an  important  distinction  to  be  made.  If 
you  have  remained  hard  and  insensible  at  the  sight  of  another's 
misery,  conscience  cries  out  against  you ;  and  yet  this  man 
who  is  suffering,  who,  perhaps,  is  ready  to  die,  has  not  the 
least  right  over  the  least  part  of  your  fortune,  were  it  im- 
mense ;  and,  if  he  used  violence  for  the  purpose  of  wresting 
from  you  a  single  penny,  he  would  commit  a  crime.  We  here 
meet  a  new  order  of  duties  that  do  not  correspond  to  rights. 
Man  may  resort  to  force  in  order  to  make  his  rights  respected  ; 
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he  cannot  impose  on  another  any  sacrifice  whatever.  Justice 
respects  or  restores  ;  charity  gives,  and  gives  freely. 

Charity  takes  from  us  something  in  order  to  give  it  to  our 
fellow-men.  If  it  go  so  far  as  to  inspire  us  to  renounce  our 
dearest  interests,  it  is  called  devotedness. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  to  be  charitable  is  not 
obligatory.  But  this  obligation  must  not  be  regarded  as  pre- 
cise, as  inflexible  as  the  obUgation  to  be  just.  Charity  is  a 
sacrifice  ;  and  who  can  find  the  rule  of  sacrifice,  the  formula 
of  self-renunciation?  For  justice,  the  formula  is  clear — to 
respect  the  rights  of  another.  But  charity  knows  neither  rule 
nor  limit.  It  transcends  all  obligation.  Its  beauty  is  pre- 
cisely in  its  liberty. 


Cousin  may  have  been  right,  but  what  can  be  said  for  the  other 
side  ?  From  the  very  earliest  times,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this 
respect  for  rights  and  for  property  would  need  enforcement,  and  what 
we  call  the  State  or  the  Sovereign  was  developed  to  see  that  this  was 
done.  Even  in  Ancient  Greece  men  wondered  how  the  State  had 
been  formed,  and  the  young  aristocrats  who  gathered  to  listen  to 
Socrates  and  Plato  must  have  discussed  the  problem  on  many  occasions. 
Let  us  see  how  Plato  answered  the  question.  How  did  the  State  begin  ? 


PLATO 

HOW  THE  STATE  BEGAN 

AS  TATE  arises  out  of  the  needs  of  mankind.  All  of  us 
have  many  wants  and  none  of  us  can  supply  them  all  by 
his  own  labours.  Can  any  other  origin  of  the  State  be 
imagined  ?  No,  we  have  many  wants  and  many  persons  are 
needed  to  supply  them,  so  one  takes  a  helper  for  one  purpose  and 
another  for  another,  and  the  gathering  together  of  these  partners 
and  helpers  in  one  place  makes  of  them  a  city  or  a  State. 
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They  exchange  with  one  another^  finding  in  this  giving 
and  receiving  a  mutual  benefit. 

The  first  and  greatest  necessity  is  food,  which  is  essential 
to  life.  The  second  is  shelter,  or  some  form  of  dwelling,  and 
the  third  is  clothing.  Let  us  see  how  the  city  will  meet  these 
needs  :  one  man  must  be  a  farmer,  another  a  builder,  a  third 
a  weaver.  Add  to  them  a  shoemaker,  or  the  like,  and  you  have 
the  simplest  possible  State,  consisting  of  four  or  five  men. 

Now  how  will  they  proceed  ?  Should  they  pool  the  results 
of  their  labours,  the  farmer  growing  food  for  four  and  working 
four  times  as  long  as  he  need  do  to  provide  his  own  supplies, 
or  should  he  spend  only  a  quarter  of  his  time  on  the  land,  pro- 
ducing only  enough  for  himself,  and  spending  the  rest  of  his 
time  in  trying  to  build  a  house  and  make  a  coat  or  a  pair  of 
shoes  ?  Clearly  it  is  better  that  the  farmer  should  stick  to  his 
farm  and  the  cobbler  to  his  last,  for  different  men  have  different 
capabiUties.  And  work  is  better  done  when  the  workman 
specializes  in  his  job. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  work  not  done  at  the  right 
time  is  apt  to  be  spoilt,  and  since  production  is  better  in 
quantity  and  in  quality  when  one  man  does  only  those  things 
which  are  natural  to  him,  leaving  all  other  things,  we  see  at 
once  that  more  than  four  citizens  will  be  required.  For  the 
farmer  will  not  make  his  own  plough  and  sickle  if  they  are  to 
be  any  good,  nor  will  the  builder  make  his  tools,  of  which  he 
has  need  of  many,  nor  will  the  weaver  or  shoemaker. 

Thus  carpenters  and  smiths  and  many  other  craftsmen 
will  be  wanted  in  our  little  State.  Already  it  is  beginning  to 
grow.  It  is  not  very  big  yet,  but  we  must  add  men  to  look 
after  the  flocks  and  herds,  for  the  farmer  needs  oxen  to  plough 
with,  the  builder  needs  draught  animals,  and  the  currier  and 
weaver  hides  and  fleeces.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  no  site 
so  rich  can  be  found  but  that  something  must  be  imported 
into  the  city,  and  we  have  need  of  another  class  of  citizens  to 
bring  goods  from  other  cities. 

Now  if  they  go  empty-handed  to  seek  such  goods,  empty- 
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handed  they  will  return,  and  therefore  what  is  produced  in 
our  State  must  be  not  only  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  its 
citizens,  but  leave  a  surplus  which  can  be  offered  in  exchange. 
Thus  more  farmers  and  craftsmen  will  be  required,  not  to 
mention  the  merchants,  the  importers  and  exporters.  And 
if  these  merchants  trade  with  cities  over  the  sea  we  shall  need 
sailors,  numerous  and  skilful. 

Again  we  must  have  some  means  of  exchanging  productions 
within  the  city,  for  it  was  to  facilitate  such  an  exchange  that 
we  formed  our  State.  So  we  need  a  market-place  and  money 
or  tokens  for  purposes  of  exchange.  Suppose,  now,  a  pro- 
ducer brings  his  goods  to  market  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
one  else  there  with  whom  he  can  make  any  exchange.  Is  he 
to  leave  everything  and  sit  idle  in  the  market-place  ?  Of 
course  not.  We  must  have  there  people  who  will  act  the 
part  of  salesmen  (as  a  rule  the  weakest  of  the  citizens  and 
those  least  fitted  for  other  duties).  They  will  give  money  for 
the  goods  of  those  who  wish  to  sell,  and  take  money  from  all 
who  desire  to  buy.  Thus  we  have  another  class  of  citizen, 
the  retail  trader,  as  distinct  from  the  merchant  who  trades 
with  other  cities. 

Then  there  is  still  another  class  of  citizen,  or  rather  of 
servant,  for  while  they  have  plenty  of  bodily  strength  for  hard 
work  they  are  intellectually  of  a  lower  order.  Hardly  fit  for 
the  level  of  full  citizenship  or  companionship,  they  will  never- 
theless play  a  useful  part  as  hirelings,  selling  their  labour  to 
all  who  need  it  for  hire,  and  they,  too,  must  be  included  in 
our  population. 

Now  our  State  seems  almost  complete,  but  where  does 
justice  or  injustice  come  into  it  ?  Is  it  in  the  dealings  the 
citizens  have  with  one  another  ?  Probably  so.  At  least  let  us 
inquire  further  into  the  suggestion. 

And  first  of  all  let  us  look  at  their  way  of  life.  We  see  them 
producing  com  and  wine  and  clothes  and  shoes,  and  building 
houses  for  themselves.  In  sxmmier  they  work  barefoot  and 
stripped  to  the  waist,  but  in  winter  warmly  clad  and  shod. 
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They  make  bread  of  barley  meal  and  wheaten  flour,  serving 
the  cakes  on  a  mat  of  reeds  or  fresh  leaves,  while  they  recline 
on  beds  of  myrtle  or  yew.  They  and  their  children  wiU  feast, 
will  drink  the  wine  they  have  made,  wearing  garlands  on  their 
heads  and  singing  the  praises  of  the  gods,  or  indulging  in 
happy  conversation  with  one  another.  And,  with  an  eye  to 
poverty  and  war,  they  will  take  care  that  their  families  do  not 
exceed  their  means. 

You  think  they  might  want  a  relish  to  their  meals  ?  Well, 
let  them  have  salt  and  olives  and  cheese,  and  boil  roots  and 
herbs  such  as  country  people  use,  and  eat  figs  and  peas  and 
beans  for  a  dessert,  or  roast  myrtle-berries  and  acorns  at  the 
fire.  Let  them  drink  in  moderation,  and  with  such  a  diet 
they  will  live  in  peace  and  health  to  a  good  old  age,  leaving  to 
their  children  a  taste  for  a  similar  life. 

Glaucon  laughs.  He  says  he  can  see  little  difference 
between  our  city  and  a  city  of  pigs.  He  would  have  our  citi- 
zens be  more  comfortable,  recHning  on  couches  and  dining 
off  tables,  with  sauces  and  sweets  in  the  modern  style.  He  has 
in  mind  not  the  growth  of  a  State,  but  of  a  luxurious  State. 
Well,  there  is  no  harm  in  that,  for  in  a  luxurious  State  we  shall 
be  more  likely  to  see  how  justice  and  injustice  develop.  I 
have  described  a  healthy  State.  You  wish  to  see  a  feverish 
one.  I  have  no  objection  to  considering  it  for  I  am  afraid 
that  the  simple  life  would  not  satisfy  all  men. 

So  we  will  add  the  sofas  and  tables  and  other  furniture, 
and  dainties  and  perfumes,  incense  and  courtesans  and  fancy 
cakes  of  all  descriptions.  We  will  go  beyond  the  simple 
necessaries  of  life  and  add  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  the 
embroiderer,  and  bring  in  gold  and  ivory  and  other  materials. 
We  must  enlarge  our  borders,  for  the  original  city  is  not  enough 
to  hold  all  the  multitude  of  callings  required  by  luxury  rather 
than  natural  want.  We  shall  have  hunters  and  actors  and 
musicians,  poets  and  orators,  players  and  dancers,  milliners 
and  dressmakers,  more  and  more  servants,  tutors  and  nurses, 
wet  and  dry  valets  and  barbers,  confectioners  and  cooks,  and 
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swineherds  too,  since  flesh  is  going  to  be  eaten.  Living  in  this 
way  we  shall  have  much  greater  need  of  physicians  than  before. 
Thus  the  country  which  was  large  enough  to  support  our 
simple  State  will  be  too  small  now,  and  a  sUce  of  our  neigh- 
bours' land  will  be  required  for  pasture  and  tillage.  But  they, 
too,  will  require  a  slice  of  ours  if  they  exceed  the  limit  Oj. 
necessity  and  start  to  accumulate  wealth.  That  will  be  in- 
evitable, and  so  we  have  War. 


Plato  was  satisfied  with  a  simple  and  straightforward  answer,  but 
in  later  times,  when  sovereignty  had  become  a  complicated  and  burden- 
some thing,  men  delved  much  deeper  into  this  matter.  They  wanted 
to  know  why,  in  Rousseau's  famous  words,  "  Man  is  bom  free ;  and 
everywhere  he  is  in  chains  ".  In  an  age  when  the  laws  seemed  too 
obviously  made  for  the  rich  and  powerful  by  the  powerful  and  rich, 
dissatisfied  thinkers  asked.  Where  does  the  authority  to  make  laws  come 
from  ?  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  this  question  was 
probably  asked  more  frequendy  in  England  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  answers  given  fell  into  two  main  groups.  At  first,  influenced  no 
doubt  by  some  centuries  of  more  or  less  absolute  monarchy,  they 
maintained  that  society  is  founded  on  an  agreement  between  the  people 
and  its  rulers,  and  that  authority  to  make  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  had  resided  right  from  the  first  in  the  king  or  the  govern- 
ing body  of  men.  We  can  see  this  view-point  reflected  in  Pym's  speech 
when  he  was  impeaching  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd  in  1641.  Pym  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  Parliamentary  revolution  against  Charles  I. 
Strafford,  acting  as  the  King's  agent,  had  fancied  himself  to  be  above 
the  law,  but  Pym  would  have  none  of  this.  He  attacked  Strafford,  and 
through  Strafford  he  attacked  Charles  I,  and  through  Charles  I  the 
"  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong  ".  "  The  law  "  he  said  "  is 
the  boundary,  the  measure  between  the  King's  prerogative  and  the 
people's  liberty  ...  if  the  prerogative  of  the  King  overwhelms  the 
liberty  of  the  people  it  will  be  turned  into  tyranny ;  if  liberty  under- 
mines the  prerogative,  it  will  grow  into  anarchy." 
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LAW  AS  THE  SAFEGUARD  OF  LIBERTY 

MANY  days  have  been  spent  in  maintenance  of  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  whereby  he  stands  charged  with  high  treason; 
and  your  lordships  have  heard  his  defence  with  patience,  and 
with  as  much  favour  as  justice  will  allow.  We  have  passed 
through  our  evidence  and  the  result  is  that  it  remains  clearly 
proved  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  hath  endeavoured,  by  his 
words,  actions,  and  counsels,  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  Government.  This  will  best  appear  if  the  quality 
of  the  offence  be  examined  by  that  law  to  which  he  himself 
appealed,  that  universal,  that  supreme  law — Solus  populi — the 
welfare  of  the  people  !  This  is  the  element  of  all  laws,  out  of 
which  they  are  derived ;  the  end  of  all  laws  to  which  they  are 
designed,  and  in  which  they  are  perfected.  The  offence  com- 
prehends all  other  offences.  Here  you  shall  find  several 
treasons,  murders,  rapines,  oppressions,  perjuries.  The  earth 
hath  a  seminary  virtue,  whereby  it  doth  produce  all  herbs  and 
plants  and  other  vegetables  ;  there  is  in  this  crime  a  seminary 
of  all  evils  hurtful  to  a  State  ;  and  if  you  consider  the  reason 
of  it,  it  must  needs  be  so. 

The  law  is  that  which  puts  a  difference  betwixt  good  and 
evil — betwixt  just  and  unjust.  If  you  take  away  the  law,  all 
things  will  fall  into  a  confusion.  Every  man  will  become  a 
law  to  himself,  which  in  the  depraved  condition  of  human 
nature  must  needs  produce  many  great  enormities.  Lust  will 
become  a  law,  and  envy  will  become  a  law ;  covetousness  and 
ambition  will  become  laws  ;  and  what  dictates,  what  decisions 
such  laws  will  produce,  may  easily  be  discerned  in  the  late 
Government  of  Ireland  !  The  law  hath  a  power  to  prevent, 
to  restrain,  to  repair  evils  ;  without  this,  all  kind  of  mischief 
and  distempers  will  break  in  upon  a  State. 

It  is  the  law  that  doth  entitle  the  King  to  the  allegiance 
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and  service  of  his  people  ;  it  entitles  the  people  to  the  protec- 
tion and  justice  of  the  King.  It  is  God  alone  who  subsists 
by  Himself,  all  other  things  subsist  in  a  mutual  dependence 
and  relation.  He  was  a  wise  man  that  said  that  the  King 
subsisted  by  the  field  that  is  tilled ;  it  is  the  labour  of  the 
people  that  supports  the  Crown  ;  if  you  take  away  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King,  the  vigour  and  cheerfulness  of  allegiance  will 
be  taken  away,  though  the  obligation  remains. 

The  law  is  the  boundary,  the  measure  between  the  King's 
prerogative  and  the  people's  liberty ;  while  these  move  in 
their  own  orbs,  they  are  a  support  and  a  security  to  one 
another ;  the  prerogative  a  cover  and  defence  to  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  the  people  by  their  liberty  are  enabled  to 
be  a  foundation  to  the  prerogative ;  but  if  these  bounds  be 
so  removed  that  they  enter  into  contention  and  conflict,  one 
of  these  mischiefs  must  ensue  ;  if  the  prerogative  of  the  King 
overwhelms  the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  will  be  turned  into 
tyranny ;  if  liberty  undermine  the  prerogative,  it  will  grow 
into  anarchy. 

The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the  custody  of  all  private  interest. 
Your  honours,  your  lives,  your  liberties  and  estates,  are  all  in 
the  keeping  of  the  law ;  without  this,  every  man  hath  a  like 
right  to  anything.  This  is  the  condition  into  which  the  Irish 
were  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  and  the  reason  which 
he  gave  for  it  hath  more  mischief  in  it  than  the  thing  itself — 
they  were  a  conquered  nation.  There  cannot  be  a  word  more 
pregnant  and  fruitful  in  treason  than  that  word  is.  There  are 
few  nations  in  the  world  that  have  not  been  conquered,  and  no 
doubt  but  the  conqueror  may  give  what  laws  he  pleases  to 
those  that  are  conquered,  but  if  the  succeeding  pacts  and 
agreements  do  not  limit  and  restrain  that  right,  what  people 
can  be  secure  ?  England  hath  been  conquered.  Wales  hath 
been  conquered,  and  by  this  reason  will  be  in  little  better  case 
than  Ireland  ;  if  the  King  by  right  of  a  conqueror  give  laws 
to  his  people,  shall  not  the  people  by  the  same  reason  be 
restored  to  the  right  of  the  conquered,  to  recover  their  liberty 
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if  they  can  ?  What  can  be  more  hurtfula  more  pernicious  to 
both,  than  such  propositions  as  these  ?  And  in  these  par- 
ticulars is  determined  the  first  consideration. 

The  second  consideration  is  this  :  Arbitrary  power  is 
dangerous  to  the  King's  person  and  dangerous  to  his  Crown ; 
it  is  apt  to  cherish  ambition,  usurpation,  and  oppression  in 
great  men,  and  to  beget  sedition  and  discontent  in  the  people ; 
and  both  these  have  been,  and  in  reason  must  ever  be,  causes 
of  great  trouble  and  altercation  to  princes  and  States. 

The  third  consideration  is  this  :  The  subversion  of  the 
laws,  and  this  arbitrary  power,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  the  King's 
person  and  to  his  crown,  so  is  it  in  other  respects  very  pre- 
judicial to  his  Majesty,  in  his  honour,  profit,  and  greatness ; 
and  yet  these  are  the  gildings  and  paintings  that  are  put  upon 
such  counsels ;  these  for  your  honour,  for  your  service, 
whereas  in  truth  they  are  contrary  to  both ;  but  if  I  shall 
take  off  this  varnish,  I  hope  they  shall  then  appear  in  their 
own  native  deformity,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  consider  them 
by  these  rules. 

It  cannot  be  for  the  honour  of  the  King  that  his  sacred 
authority  should  be  used  in  the  practice  of  injustice  and 
oppression ;  that  his  name  should  be  applied  to  patronize 
such  horrid  crimes  as  have  been  represented  in  evidence 
against  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  and  yet  how  frequently,  how 
presumptuously  his  commands,  his  letters,  have  been  vouched 
throughout  the  course  of  this  defence.  Your  lordships  have 
heard,  when  the  judges  do  justice  it  is  the  King's  justice,  and 
this  for  his  honour,  because  he  is  the  fountain  of  justice  ;  but 
when  they  do  injustice  the  offence  is  their  own ;  but  those 
officers  and  ministers  of  the  King  who  are  most  officious  in 
the  exercise  of  this  arbitrary  power,  they  do  it  conmionly  for 
their  advantages,  and  when  they  are  questioned  for  it,  then 
they  fly  to  the  King's  interest,  to  his  direction ;  and  truly, 
my  lords,  this  is  a  very  unequal  distribution  for  the  King  that 
the  dishonour  of  evil  courses  should  be  cast  upon  him,  and 
they  to  have  the  advantage. 
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The  prejudice  which  it  brings  to  him  in  regard  of  his 
profits  is  no  less  apparent ;  it  deprives  him  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  most  certain  revenue  of  his  Crown,  that  is,  the 
volimtary  aids  and  suppUes  of  his  people  ;  his  other  revenues, 
consisting  of  goodly  demesnes  and  great  manors,  have  by 
grants  been  alienated  from  the  Crown,  and  are  now  exceed- 
ingly diminished  and  impaired ;  but  this  revenue,  it  cannot 
be  sold,  it  cannot  be  burdened  with  any  pensions  or  annuities, 
but  comes  entirely  to  the  Crown.  It  is  now  almost  fifteen 
years  since  His  Majesty  had  any  assistance  from  his  people ; 
and  these  illegal  ways  of  supplying  the  King  were  never 
pressed  with  more  violence  and  art  than  they  have  been  in 
this  time ;  and  yet  I  may,  upon  very  good  grounds,  affirm 
that  in  the  last  fiifteen  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth  she  received 
more,  by  the  bounty  and  affection  of  her  subjects,  than  hath 
come  to  His  Majesty's  coff'ers  by  all  the  inordinate  and  rigorous 
courses  which  have  been  taken.  And  as  those  supplies  were 
more  beneficial,  in  the  receipt  of  them,  so  were  they  likewise 
in  the  use  and  employment  of  them.  .  .  . 

A  fourth  consideration  is,  that  this  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
power,  which  the  Earl  of  Strafford  did  exercise  in  his  own 
person  and  to  which  he  did  advise  His  Majesty,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  peace,  the  wealth,  the  prosperity  of  a  nation ;  it  is 
destructive  to  justice,  the  mother  of  peace  ;  to  industry,  the 
spring  of  wealth ;  to  valour,  which  is  the  active  virtue  where- 
by the  prosperity  of  a  nation  can  only  be  procured,  confirmed, 
and  enlarged. 

It  is  not  only  apt  to  take  away  peace,  and  so  entangle  the 
nation  with  wars,  but  doth  corrupt  peace,  and  put  such  a 
maHgnity  into  it  as  produceth  the  effects  of  war.  We  need 
seek  no  other  proof  of  this  but  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  Govern- 
ment, where  the  Irish,  both  nobility  and  others,  had  as  Uttle 
security  of  their  persons  or  estates  in  this  peaceable  time  as  if 
the  kingdom  had  been  under  the  rage  and  fury  of  war. 

And  as  for  industry  and  valour,  who  will  take  pains  for 
that  which,  when  he  hath  gotten,  is  not  his  own  ?   or  who 
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fight  for  that  wherein  he  hath  no  other  interest  but  such  as  is 
subject  to  the  will  of  another  ?  The  ancient  encouragement 
to  men  that  were  to  defend  their  countries  was  this,  that  they 
were  to  hazard  their  person,  pro  arts  etfocis,  for  their  reUgion 
and  for  their  houses ;  but  by  this  arbitrary  way  which  was 
practised  in  Ireland,  and  counselled  here,  no  man  had  any 
certainty,  either  of  religion,  or  of  his  house,  or  anything  else 
to  be  his  own ;  but  besides  this,  such  arbitrary  courses  have 
an  ill  operation  upon  the  courage  of  a  nation  by  embasing  the 
hearts  of  the  people ;  a  servile  condition  does  for  the  most 
part  beget  in  men  a  slavish  temper  and  disposition.  Those 
that  live  so  much  under  the  whip  and  the  pillory,  and  such 
servile  engines  as  were  frequently  used  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
they  may  have  the  dregs  of  valour,  suUenness,  and  stubborn- 
ness, which  may  make  them  prone  to  mutinies  and  discon- 
tents ;  but  those  noble  and  gallant  affections  which  put  men 
to  brave  designs  and  attempts  for  the  preservation  or  enlarge- 
ment of  a  kingdom  they  are  hardly  capable  of.  Shall  it  be 
treason  to  embase  the  King's  coin,  though  but  a  piece  of 
twelvepence  or  sixpence  ?  and  must  it  not  needs  be  the  effect 
of  a  greater  treason  to  embase  the  spirits  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  set  a  stamp  and  character  of  servitude  upon  them,  whereby 
they  shall  be  disabled  to  do  anything  for  the  service  of  the 
King  and  commonwealth  ? 

The  fifth  consideration  is  this,  that  the  exercise  of  this 
arbitrary  Government  in  times  of  sudden  danger  by  the  in- 
vasion of  an  enemy  will  disable  His  Majesty  to  preserve 
himself  and  his  subjects  from  that  danger.  This  is  the  only 
pretence  by  which  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  such  other  mis- 
chievous counsellors,  would  induce  His  Majesty  to  make  use 
of  it ;  and  if  it  be  unfit  for  such  an  occasion,  I  know  nothing 
that  can  be  alleged  in  maintenance  of  it. 

When  war  threatens  a  kingdom  by  the  coming  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  it  is  no  time  then  to  discontent  the  people,  to  make 
them  weary  of  the  present  Government,  and  more  inclinable 
to  a  change  ;  the  supplies  which  are  to  come  in  this  way,  the 
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distractions,  divisions,  distempers  which  this  course  is  apt  to 
produce,  will  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  public  safety  than  the 
supply  can  be  advantageous  to  it,  and  of  this  we  have  had 
sufficient  experience  the  last  summer. 

The  sixth,  that  this  crime  of  subverting  the  laws  and 
introducing  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  Government  is  con- 
trary to  the  pact  and  covenant  between  the  King  and  his 
people  ;  that  which  was  spoken  of  before  was  the  legal  union 
of  allegiance  and  protection ;  this  is  a  personal  union  by 
mutual  agreement  and  stipulation,  confirmed  by  oath  on  both 
sides  ;  the  King  and  his  people  are  obliged  to  one  another  in 
the  closest  relation,  as  of  a  father  and  a  child ;  it  is  called  in 
law  pars  patris  (the  part  of  a  father) ;  he  is  the  husband  of 
the  commonwealth,  they  have  the  same  interests,  they  are 
inseparable  in  their  condition,  be  it  good  or  evil ;  he  is  the 
head,  they  are  the  body ;  there  is  such  an  incorporation  as 
cannot  be  dissolved  without  the  destruction  of  both. 

When  Justice  Thorp,  in  Edward  the  Third's  time,  was  by 
the  Parliament  condemned  to  death  for  bribery,  the  reason  of 
that  judgment  is  given  because  he  had  broken  the  King's  oath, 
not  that  he  had  broken  his  own  oath,  but  he  had  broken  the 
King's  oath,  that  solemn  and  great  obligation  which  is  the 
security  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  if  for  a  judge  to  take  a  final 
sum  in  a  private  cause  was  adjudged  capital,  how  much 
greater  was  this  oifence,  whereby  the  Earl  of  Strafford  hath 
broken  the  King's  oath  in  the  whole  course  of  his  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  to  the  prejudice  of  so  many  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  and  to  the 
danger  of  all  the  rest  ? 

The  seventh  is  this  :  it  is  an  offence  that  is  contrary  to 
the  end  of  Government ;  the  end  of  Government  was  to 
prevent  oppressions,  to  limit  and  restrain  the  executive  power 
and  violence  of  great  men,  to  open  the  passages  of  justice, 
with  indifferency  towards  all ;  this  arbitrary  power  is  apt  to 
induce  and  encourage  all  kinds  of  insolences. 

Another  end  of  Government  is  to  preserve  men  in  their 
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estates,  to  secure  them  in  their  Uves  and  liberties ;  but  if 
this  design  had  taken  effect,  and  could  have  been  settled  in 
England,  as  it  was  practised  in  Ireland,  no  man  would  have 
had  more  certainty  in  his  own,  than  power  would  have 
allowed  him  ;  but  these  two  have  been  spoken  of  heretofore ; 
there  are  two  behind  more  important,  which  have  not  yet 
been  touched. 

It  is  the  end  of  Government  that  virtue  should  be  cher- 
ished, vice  suppressed ;  but  where  this  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
power  is  set  up,  a  way  is  open  not  only  for  the  security  but 
for  the  advancement  and  encouragement  of  evil ;  such  men 
as  are  apt  for  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  this  power 
are  only  capable  of  preferment ;  and  others  who  will  not  be 
instrimients  of  any  unjust  commands,  who  make  a  conscience 
to  do  nothing  against  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  liberties  of 
the  subject,  are  not  only  passable  for  employment,  but  subject 
to  much  jealousy  and  danger. 

It  is  the  end  of  Government  that  all  accidents  and  events, 
all  counsels  and  designs,  should  be  improved  to  the  public 
good ;  but  this  arbitrary  power  is  apt  to  dispose  all  to  the 
maintenance  of  itself.  The  wisdom  of  the  council-table,  the 
authority  of  the  courts  of  justice,  the  industry  of  all  the 
ofl&cers  of  the  Crown,  have  been  most  carefully  exercised  in 
this  ;  the  learnings  of  our  divines,  jurisdiction  of  our  bishops, 
have  been  moulded  and  disposed  to  the  same  effect,  which 
though  it  were  begun  before  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  employ- 
ment, yet  it  hath  been  exceedingly  furthered  and  advanced 
by  him. 

The  royal  power  and  majesty  of  kings  is  most  glorious  in 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  ;  the  perfection  of 
aU  things  consists  in  the  end  for  which  they  were  ordained ; 
God  only  is  His  own  end  ;  all  other  things  have  a  further  end 
beyond  themselves,  in  attaining  whereof  their  own  happiness 
consists.  If  the  means  and  end  be  set  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  it  must  needs  cause  impotency  and  defect  of  both. 
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So  long  as  men  accept  the  view  that  the  State  is  founded  on  an 
agreement  between  the  king  and  the  people,  they  can  only,  in  time  of 
stress,  appeal  to  the  king  not  to  violate  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land. 
But  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  idea  took  root,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
it  spread  very  quickly.  This  suggested  that  the  original  agreement  was 
not  between  the  people  and  the  governing  body,  but  between  all  the 
individuals  in  the  State.  As  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  put  it,  in  their  declara- 
tion on  the  Mayflower  in  1620,  "  We  do  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves 
together  into  a  civil  body  poUtic  ".  Locke  made  goveniment  depend 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
took  this  consent  for  granted.  Rousseau,  however,  adopted  this  idea 
and  expanded  it  logically  in  his  famous  Social  Contract  (the  "  bible 
of  the  French  Revolution  ").  His  thesis  can  be  briefly  stated  thus  : 
the  ultimate  authority  resides  in  the  people ;  government  should  be 
by  consent  of  the  governed  ;  therefore  the  constitution  of  a  state  should 
ensure  that  this  consent  be  afl&rmed  at  frequent  intervals,  or  be  with- 
drawn at  will.  He  held  that  a  state  should  be  democratic  in  our 
meaning  of  the  word.  How  does  the  sacrifice  of  individual  interests  to 
the  common  good  enlarge  the  individual's  liberty  ? 
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THE  SOCIAL  CONTRACT 

I  ME  AN  to  inquire  if,  in  the  civil  order,  there  can  be  any 
sure  and  legitimate  rule  of  administration,  men  being  taken 
as  they  are  and  laws  as  they  might  be.  In  this  inquiry  I  shall 
endeavour  always  to  unite  what  Right  sanctions  with  what  is 
prescribed  by  Interest,  in  order  that  justice  and  utility  may 
in  no  case  be  divided. 

Man  is  bom  free  ;  and  everywhere  he  is  in  chains.  One 
thinks  himself  the  master  of  others,  and  still  remains  a  greater 
slave  than  they.  How  did  this  change  come  about  ?  I  do 
not  know.  What  can  make  it  legitimate  ?  That  question  I 
think  I  can  answer. 

If  I  took  into  account  only  force,  and  the  effects  derived 
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from  it,  I  should  say  :  "As  long  as  a  people  is  compelled  to 
obey,  and  obeys,  it  does  well ;  as  soon  as  it  can  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  shakes  it  off,  it  does  still  better ;  for,  regaining  its 
Uberty  by  the  same  right  as  took  it  away,  either  it  is  justified 
in  resuming  it,  or  there  was  no  justification  for  those  who 
took  it  away."  But  the  social  order  is  a  sacred  right  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  other  rights.  Nevertheless,  this  right  does 
not  come  from  Nature,  and  must  therefore  be  founded  on 
conventions.  Before  coming  to  that,  I  have  to  prove  what  I 
have  just  asserted. 

The  most  ancient  of  all  societies,  and  the  only  one  that  is 
natural,  is  the  family :  and  even  so  the  children  remain  at- 
tached to  the  father  only  so  long  as  they  need  him  for  their 
preservation.  As  soon  as  this  need  ceases,  the  natural  bond 
is  dissolved.  The  children,  released  from  the  obedience  they 
owed  to  the  father,  and  the  father,  released  from  the  care  he 
owed  his  children,  return  equally  to  independence.  If  they 
remain  united,  they  continue  so  no  longer  naturally,  but 
voluntarily  ;  and  the  family  itself  is  then  maintained  only  by 
convention. 

This  common  liberty  results  from  the  nature  of  man.  His 
first  law  is  to  provide  for  his  own  preservation,  his  first  cares 
are  those  which  he  owes  to  himself;  and,  as  soon  as  he  reaches 
years  of  discretion,  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  proper  means  of 
preserving  himself,  and  consequently  becomes  his  own  master. 

The  family,  then,  may  be  called  the  first  model  of  political 
societies  :  the  ruler  corresponds  to  the  father,  and  the  people 
to  the  children ;  and  all,  being  born  free  and  equal,  alienate 
their  liberty  only  for  their  own  advantage.  The  whole  differ- 
ence is  that,  in  the  family,  the  love  of  the  father  for  his  children 
repays  him  for  the  care  he  takes  of  them,  while,  in  the  State, 
the  pleasure  of  commanding  takes  the  place  of  the  love  which 
the  chief  cannot  have  for  the  peoples  under  him. 

Grotius  denies  that  all  human  power  is  established  in 
favour  of  the  governed,  and  quotes  slavery  as  an  example. 
His  usual  method  of  reasoning  is  constantly  to  establish  right 
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by  fact.  It  would  be  possible  to  employ  a  more  logical  method, 
but  none  could  be  more  favourable  to  tyrants. 

It  is  then,  according  to  Grotius,  doubtful  whether  the 
human  race  belongs  to  a  hundred  men,  or  that  hundred  men 
to  the  human  race :  and,  throughout  his  books,  he  seems  to 
incline  to  the  former  alternative,  which  is  also  the  view  of 
Hobbes.  On  this  showing,  the  human  species  is  divided  into 
so  many  herds  of  cattle,  each  with  its  ruler,  who  keeps  guard 
over  them  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them. 

As  a  shepherd  is  of  a  nature  superior  to  that  of  his  flock, 
the  shepherds  of  men,  i.e.  their  rulers,  are  of  a  nature  superior 
to  that  of  the  peoples  under  them.  Thus,  Philo  tells  us,  the 
Emperor  Caligula  reasoned,  concluding  equally  well  either 
that  kings  were  gods,  or  that  men  were  beasts. 

The  reasoning  of  Caligula  agrees  with  that  of  Hobbes  and 
Grotius.  Aristotle,  before  any  of  them,  had  said  that  men  are 
by  no  means  equal  naturally,  but  that  some  are  bom  for 
slavery,  and  others  for  dominion. 

Aristotle  was  right ;  but  he  took  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  every  man  bom  in 
slavery  is  born  for  slavery.  Slaves  lose  everything  in  their 
chains,  even  the  desire  of  escaping  from  them :  they  love 
their  servitude,  as  the  comrades  of  Ulysses  loved  their  brutish 
condition.  If,  then,  there  are  slaves  by  nature,  it  is  because 
there  have  been  slaves  against  nature.  Force  made  the  first 
slaves,  and  their  cowardice  perpetuated  the  condition. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  King  Adam,  or  Emperor  Noah, 
father  of  the  three  great  monarchs  who  shared  out  the  uni- 
verse, like  the  children  of  Saturn,  whom  some  scholars  have 
recognized  in  them.  I  tmst  to  getting  due  thanks  for  my 
moderation ;  for,  being  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  these 
princes,  perhaps  of  the  eldest  branch,  how  do  I  know  that  a 
verification  of  titles  might  not  leave  me  the  legitimate  king 
of  the  human  race  ?  In  any  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Adam  was  sovereign  of  the  world,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
of  his  island,  as  long  as  he  was  its  only  inhabitant ;  and  this 
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empire  had  the  advantage  that  the  monarch,  safe  on  his  throne, 
had  no  rebellions,  wars,  or  conspirators  to  fear. 

The  strongest  is  never  strong  enough  to  be  always  the 
master,  unless  he  transforms  strength  into  right,  and  obedi- 
ence into  duty.  Hence  the  right  of  the  strongest,  which, 
though  to  all  seeming  meant  ironically,  is  really  laid  down  as 
a  fundamental  principle.  But  are  we  never  to  have  an  ex- 
planation of  this  phrase  ?  Force  is  a  physical  power,  and  I 
fail  to  see  what  moral  effect  it  can  have.  To  yield  to  force  is 
an  act  of  necessity,  not  of  will — at  the  most,  an  act  of  prudence. 
In  what  sense  can  it  be  a  duty  ? 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  so-called  "  right "  exists. 
I  maintain  that  the  sole  result  is  a  mass  of  inexplicable  non- 
sense. For,  if  force  creates  right,  the  eflfect  changes  with  the 
cause  :  every  force  that  is  greater  than  the  first  succeeds  to 
its  right.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  disobey  with  impunity, 
disobedience  is  legitimate ;  and,  the  strongest  being  always 
in  the  right,  the  only  thing  that  matters  is  to  act  so  as  to  become 
the  strongest.  But  what  kind  of  right  is  that  which  perishes 
when  force  fails  ?  If  we  must  obey  perforce,  there  is  no  need 
to  obey  because  we  ought ;  and  if  we  are  not  forced  to  obey, 
we  are  under  no  obligation  to  do  so.  Clearly,  the  word 
"  right "  adds  nothing  to  force  :  in  this  connection,  it  means 
absolutely  nothing. 

Obey  the  powers  that  be.  If  this  means  yield  to  force,  it 
is  a  good  precept,  but  superfluous  :  I  can  answer  for  its 
never  being  violated.  All  power  comes  from  God,  I  admit ; 
but  so  does  all  sickness  :  does  that  mean  that  we  are  for- 
bidden to  call  in  the  doctor  ?  A  brigand  surprises  me  at  the 
edge  of  a  wood  :  must  I  not  merely  surrender  my  purse  on 
compulsion ;  but,  even  if  I  could  withhold  it,  am  I  in  con- 
science bound  to  give  it  up  ?  For  certainly  the  pistol  he 
holds  is  also  a  power. 

Let  us,  then,  admit  that  force  does  not  create  right,  and 
that  we  are  obliged  to  obey  only  legitimate  powers.  In  that 
case,  my  original  question  recurs. 
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Since  no  man  has  a  natural  authority  over  his  fellow,  and 
force  creates  no  right,  we  must  conclude  that  conventions 
form  the  basis  of  all  legitimate  authority  among  men. 

If  an  individual,  says  Grotius,  can  aUenate  his  liberty  and 
make  himself  the  slave  of  a  master,  why  could  not  a  whole 
people  do  the  same  and  make  itself  subject  to  a  king  ?  There 
are  in  this  passage  plenty  of  ambiguous  words  which  would 
need  explaining ;  but  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  word 
alienate.  To  alienate  is  to  give  or  to  sell.  Now,  a  man  who 
becomes  the  slave  of  another  does  not  give  himself ;  he  sells 
himself,  at  the  least  for  his  subsistence  :  but  for  what  does 
a  people  sell  itself  ?  A  king  is  so  far  from  furnishing  his  sub- 
jects with  their  subsistence  that  he  gets  his  own  only  from  them ; 
and,  according  to  Rabelais,  kings  do  not  Hve  on  nothing.  Do 
subjects  then  give  their  person  on  condition  that  the  king  takes 
their  goods  also  ?    I  fail  to  see  what  they  have  left  to  preserve. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  despot  assures  his  subjects  civil 
tranquillity.  Granted ;  but  what  do  they  gain,  if  the  wars 
his  ambition  brings  down  upon  them,  his  insatiable  avidity, 
and  the  vexatious  conduct  of  his  ministers  press  harder  on 
them  than  their  own  dissensions  would  have  done  ?  What  do 
they  gain,  if  the  very  tranquillity  they  enjoy  is  one  of  their 
miseries  ?  TranquilUty  is  found  also  in  dungeons  ;  but  is  that 
enough  to  make  them  desirable  places  to  live  in  ?  The  Greeks 
imprisoned  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  lived  there  very  tran- 
quilly while  they  were  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  devoured. 

To  say  that  a  man  gives  himself  gratuitously,  is  to  say 
what  is  absurd  and  inconceivable ;  such  an  act  is  null  and 
illegitimate,  from  ihe  mere  fact  that  he  who  does  it  is  out  of 
his  mind.  To  say  the  same  of  a  whole  people  is  to  suppose 
a  people  of  madmen  ;  and  madness  creates  no  right. 

Even  if  each  man  could  aHenate  himself,  he  could  not 
alienate  his  children :  they  are  bom  men  and  free ;  their 
liberty  belongs  to  them,  and  no  one  but  they  has  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  Before  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  the  father 
can,  in  their  name,  lay  down  conditions  for  their  preservation 
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and  well-being,  but  he  cannot  give  them  irrevocably  and 
without  conditions  :  such  a  gift  is  contrary  to  the  ends  of 
nature,  and  exceeds  the  rights  of  paternity.  It  would  there- 
fore be  necessary,  in  order  to  legitimize  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, that  in  every  generation  the  people  should  be  in  a 
position  to  accept  or  reject  it,  but,  were  this  so,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  no  longer  arbitrary. 

To  renounce  liberty  is  to  renounce  being  a  man,  to  sur- 
render the  rights  of  humanity  and  even  its  duties.  For  him 
who  renounces  everything  no  indemnity  is  possible.  Such  a 
renunciation  is  incompatible  with  man's  nature ;  to  remove 
all  liberty  from  his  will  is  to  remove  all  morality  from  his  acts. 
Finally,  it  is  an  empty  and  contradictory  convention  that  sets 
up,  on  the  one  side,  absolute  authority,  and,  on  the  other, 
unlimited  obedience.  Is  it  not  clear  that  we  can  be  under  no 
obligation  to  a  person  from  whom  we  have  the  right  to  exact 
everything  ?  Does  not  this  condition  alone,  in  the  absence 
of  equivalence  or  exchange,  in  itself  involve  the  nullity  of  the 
act  ?  For  what  right  can  my  slave  have  against  me,  when  all 
that  he  has  belongs  to  me,  and,  his  right  being  mine,  this  right 
of  mine  against  myself  is  a  phrase  devoid  of  meaning  ?  .  .  . 

Even  if  I  granted  all  that  I  have  been  refuting,  the  friends 
of  despotism  would  be  no  better  off.  There  will  always  be  a 
great  difference  between  subduing  a  multitude  and  ruling  a 
society.  Even  if  scattered  individuals  were  successively  en- 
slaved by  one  man,  however  numerous  they  might  be,  I  still 
see  no  more  than  a  master  and  his  slaves,  and  certainly  not  a 
people  and  its  ruler ;  I  see  what  may  be  termed  an  aggrega- 
tion, but  not  an  association ;  there  is  as  yet  neither  public 
good  nor  body  poHtic.  The  man  in  question,  even  if  he  has 
enslaved  half  the  world,  is  still  only  an  individual ;  his 
interest,  apart  from  that  of  others,  is  still  a  purely  private 
interest.  If  this  same  man  comes  to  die,  his  empire,  after 
him,  remains  scattered  and  without  unity,  as  an  oak  falls  and 
dissolves  into  a  heap  of  ashes  when  the  fire  has  consumed  it. 

A  people,  says  Grotius,  can  give  itself  to  a  king.    Then, 
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according  to  Grotius,  a  people  is  a  people  before  it  gives 
itself.  The  gift  is  itself  a  civil  act,  and  implies  public  delibera- 
tion. It  would  be  better,  before  examining  the  act  by  which 
a  people  gives  itself  to  a  king,  to  examine  that  by  which  it  has 
become  a  people ;  for  this  act,  being  necessarily  prior  to  the 
other,  is  the  true  foundation  of  society. 

Indeed,  if  there  were  no  prior  convention,  where,  unless 
the  election  were  unanimous,  would  be  the  obligation  on  the 
minority  to  submit  to  the  choice  of  the  majority  ?  How  have 
a  hundred  men  who  wish  for  a  master  the  right  to  vote  on 
behalf  of  ten  who  do  not  ?  The  law  of  majority  voting  is 
itself  something  established  by  convention,  and  presupposes 
unanimity,  on  one  occasion  at  least. 

I  suppose  men  to  have  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  preservation  in  the  state  of  nature 
show  their  power  of  resistance  to  be  greater  than  the  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  each  individual  for  his  maintenance  in  the 
State.  That  primitive  condition  can  then  subsist  no  longer ; 
and  the  human  race  would  perish  unless  it  changed  its  manner 
of  existence. 

But,  as  men  cannot  engender  new  forces,  but  only  unite 
and  direct  existing  ones,  they  have  no  other  means  of  pre- 
serving themselves  than  the  formation,  by  aggregation,  of  a 
sum  of  forces  great  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance.  These 
they  have  to  bring  into  play  by  means  of  a  single  motive  power, 
and  cause  to  act  in  concert. 

This  sum  of  forces  can  arise  only  where  several  persons 
come  together  :  but,  as  the  force  and  liberty  of  each  man  are 
the  chief  instruments  of  his  self-preservation,  how  can  he 
pledge  them  without  his  own  interests,  and  neglecting  the 
care  he  owes  to  himself?  This  difficulty,  in  its  bearing  on 
my  present  subject,  may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  problem  is  to  find  a  form  of  association  which  will 
defend  and  protect  with  the  whole  common  force  the  person 
and  goods  of  each  associate,  and  in  which  each,  while  uniting 
himself  with  all,  may  still  obey  himself  alone,  and  remain  as 
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free  as  before."    This  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  which 
the  Social  Contract  provides  the  solution. 

The  clauses  of  this  contract  are  so  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  act  that  the  slightest  modification  woxild  make 
them  vain  and  ineffective ;  so  that,  although  they  have  per- 
haps never  been  formally  set  forth,  they  are  everj^where  the 
same  and  everywhere  tacitly  admitted  and  recognized,  until, 
on  the  violations  of  the  social  compact,  each  regains  his 
original  rights  and  resumes  his  natural  liberty,  while  losing 
the  conventional  liberty  in  favour  of  which  he  renounced  it. 

These  clauses,  properly  understood,  may  be  reduced  to 
one — the  total  ahenation  of  each  associate,  together  with  all 
his  rights,  to  the  whole  community ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  as 
each  gives  absolutely,  the  conditions  are  the  same  for  all ; 
and,  this  being  so,  no  one  has  any  interest  in  making  them 
burdensome  to  others. 

Moreover,  the  ahenation  being  without  reserve,  the  union 
is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be,  and  no  associate  has  anj^hing  more 
to  demand  :  for,  if  the  individuals  retained  certain  rights,  as 
there  would  be  no  common  superior  to  decide  between  them  and 
the  pubUc,  each,  being  on  one  point  his  own  judge,  would  ask  to 
be  so  on  all ;  the  state  of  nature  would  thus  continue,  and  the 
association  would  necessarily  become  inoperative  or  tyrannical. 

Finally,  each  man,  in  giving  himself  to  aU,  gives  himself 
to  nobody ;  and  as  there  is  no  associate  over  whom  he  does 
not  acquire  the  same  right  as  he  yields  others  over  himself, 
he  gains  an  equivalent  for  everything  he  loses,  and  an  increase 
of  force  for  the  preservation  of  what  he  has. 

If  then  we  discard  from  the  social  compact  what  is  not  of 
its  essence,  we  shall  find  that  it  reduces  itself  to  the  following 
terms : 

"  Each  of  us  puts  his  person  and  all  his  power  in  common 
under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  general  will,  and,  in  our  cor- 
porate  capacity,  we  receive  each  member  as  an  indivisible  part  of 
the  whole. ^^ 

At  once,  in  place  of  the  individual  personality  of  each 
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contracting  party,  this  act  of  association  creates  a  moral  and 
collective  body,  composed  of  as  many  members  as  the  assem- 
bly contains  votes,  and  receiving  from  this  act  its  unity,  its 
common  identity,  its  life  and  its  will.  This  pubUc  person, 
so  formed  by  the  union  of  all  other  persons,  formerly  took  the 
name  of  city,  and  now  takes  that  of  Republic  or  body  politic ; 
it  is  called  by  its  members  State  when  passive.  Sovereign  when 
active,  and  Power  when  compared  with  others  like  itself.  Those 
who  are  associated  in  it  take  collectively  the  name  of  people, 
and  severally  are  called  citizens,  as  sharing  in  the  sovereign 
power,  and  subjects,  as  being  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 


Law  and  Religion  are  no  doubt  the  two  institutions  which  played 
the  most  important  part  in  the  consolidation  and  development  of 
society.  But  other  institutions  would  make  their  contributions,  for 
they  are  the  bricks  out  of  which  cultures  are  built. 

An  institution  is,  in  the  words  of  Malinowski,  "  an  organized  pur- 
poseful system  of  human  effort  and  achievement".  It  also  has,  as  the 
same  famous  anthropologist  pointed  out,  a  background  of  language  in 
myth,  legend  and  rule.  We  saw  how  important  was  the  part  played  by 
language  in  the  formation  of  human  society.  Now  let  us  see  what 
light  it  throws  on  the  later  development.  We  shall  find  here  consider- 
able support  for  the  "  diffusion  "  theory,  at  least  so  far  as  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  are  concerned.  What  does  a  study 
of  language  tell  us  about  the  spread  of  culture  ?  Our  guide  is  Max 
Miiller,  the  nineteenth-century  philologist  who  first  succeeded  in 
making  the  study  of  language  appeal,  with  almost  the  fascination  of  a 
mystery  story,  to  popular  audiences. 


MAX  MULLER 

LANGUAGE  AS  FOSSILIZED  HISTORY 

THE  study  of  mankind  is  making  rapid  progress  in  our 
days.  The  early  history  of  the  human  race,  which  in  former 
centuries  was  written  chiefly  by  poets  and  philosophers,  has 
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now  been  taken  up  in  good  earnest  by  men  who  care  for  facts, 
and  for  facts  only,  and  who,  if  they  cannot  reveal  to  us  the  very 
beginnings  of  human  life  and  human  thought,  have  succeeded, 
at  least,  in  opening  broad  views  into  a  distant  past,  hitherto 
impenetrable,  and  have  brought  together  fragments  of  lan- 
guage, religion,  mythology,  legends,  laws,  and  customs  which 
give  us  a  real  and  living  idea  of  the  early  ancestors  of  our  race. 

The  first  impulse  to  these  researches  was  given  by  the 
science  of  language.  By  a  mere  classification  of  languages 
and  by  a  careful  analysis  of  words,  that  science  has  shed  a 
dazzling  light  on  the  darkest  ages  in  the  history  of  man. 
Where  all  was  guess-work  before,  we  have  now  a  well-estab- 
lished pedigree  of  languages  and  races,  which  will  stand  the 
test  of  the  most  uncompromising  scepticism.  Who  in  the  last 
century  could  have  dreamt  of  a  genealogical  relationship  be- 
tween the  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  that  of 
the  ancient  Hindus,  or  the  Persians  of  Zoroaster  and  Darius  ? 
Who  would  have  ventured  to  maintain  that  the  Teutonic, 
Celtic,  and  Slavonic  nations  were  in  reality  of  the  same  kith 
and  kin  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  looked  down  upon 
them  as  mere  barbarians  ?  The  change  from  the  Ptolemaic 
system  to  that  which  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  our 
planetary  world  was  hardly  more  startling  than  the  discovery 
of  an  Indo-European  or  Aryan  family  of  speech,  which  unites 
by  a  common  bond  nations  so  distant  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  and  Iceland. 

And  by  how  close  a  bond !  Let  us  consider  but  one  in- 
stance. "  I  know  "  in  modern  German  is  ich  weiss ;  "we 
know  ",  in  the  plural,  wir  wissen.  Why  this  change  of  vowel 
in  the  singular  and  plural  ?  Modern  German  can  give  us  no 
answer,  nor  ancient  German,  not  even  the  most  ancient 
German  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas.  Here, 
too,  we  find  vait,  "  I  know ",  with  the  diphthong  in  the 
singular,  but  vitum,  "  we  know  ",  with  the  simple  vowel.  A 
similar  change  meets  us  in  the  ancient  language  of  England, 
and  King  Alfred  would  have  said  wat,  "  I  know  ",  but  witon. 
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"  we  know  ".  If,  then,  we  turn  to  Greek  we  see  here  too  the 
same  anomalous  transition  from  (v)oiday  "  I  know ",  to 
(v)ismen,  "  we  know  " ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  intel- 
ligible explanation  of  so  capricious  a  change.  At  last  we  turn 
to  Sanskrit,  and  there  not  only  do  we  meet  with  the  change 
from  veda,  "  I  know  ",  to  vidma,  "  we  know  ",  but  we  also 
discover  the  key  to  it.  In  Sanskrit  the  accent  of  the  perfect 
falls  throughout  on  the  first  syllable  in  the  singular,  on  the 
last  in  the  plural ;  and  it  was  this  change  of  accent  which 
produced  the  analogous  change  in  the  length  of  the  radical 
vowel. 

So  small  and  apparently  insignificant  a  change  as  this,  the 
change  of  i  into  e  (ai)  whenever  the  accent  falls  on  it,  teaches 
us  lessons  more  important  than  all  the  traditions  put  together 
which  the  inhabitants  of  India,  Greece,  and  Germany  have 
preserved  of  their  earliest  migrations  and  of  the  foundations 
of  their  empires,  ascribed  to  their  gods,  or  to  the  sons  of  their 
gods  and  heroines.  This  one  fact  proves  that  before  the 
Hindus  migrated  to  the  southern  peninsula  of  Asia,  and  before 
the  Greeks  and  Germans  had  trodden  the  soil  of  Europe,  the 
common  ancestors  of  these  three  races  spoke  one  and  the 
same  language,  a  language  so  well  regulated  and  so  firmly 
settled  that  we  can  discover  the  same  definite  outlines  in  the 
grammar  of  the  ancient  songs  of  the  Veda,  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulphilas. 

What  does  it  mean,  then,  that  in  each  of  these  three 
languages  "  I  know "  is  expressed  by  a  perfect,  originally 
meaning  "  I  have  perceived  "  ?  It  means  that  this  fashion 
or  idiom  had  become  permanent  before  the  Greeks  separated 
from  the  Hindus,  before  the  Hindus  became  unintelligible  to 
the  Germans.  .  .  . 

The  facts  of  language,  however  small,  are  historical  facts, 
and  require  an  historical  explanation ;  and  no  explanation  of 
the  fact  just  mentioned,  which  is  one  out  of  thousands,  has 
yet  been  started,  except  that  long  before  the  earliest  literary 
documents  of  Sanskrit,  which  go  back  to  1500  B.C.,  long 
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before  Homer,  long  before  the  first  appearance  of  Latin, 
Celtic,  German,  and  Slavonic  speech,  there  must  have  been 
an  earlier  and  more  primitive  language,  the  fountain-head  of 
all,  just  as  Latin  was  the  fountain-head  of  ItaUan,  French  and 
Spanish.  How  much  time  was  required  for  this  gradual 
change  and  separation — ^how  long  it  took  before  the  Hindus 
and  Greeks,  starting  from  the  same  centre,  became  so  dif- 
ferent in  their  language  as  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Veda  is  from  the 
Greek  of  Homer — is  a  question  which  no  honest  scholar  would 
venture  to  answer  in  definite  chronological  language.  It  must 
have  taken  several  generations,  it  may  have  taken  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years.  We  have  no  adequate  measures  for 
such  changes. 

Languages,  it  is  true,  are  constantly  changing,  but  never 
in  the  history  of  man  has  there  been  a  new  language.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  Neither  more  nor  less  than  that  in  speak- 
ing as  we  do,  we  are  using  the  same  materials,  however  broken 
up,  crushed,  and  put  together  anew,  which  were  handled  by 
the  first  speaker,  i.e.  the  first  real  ancestor  of  our  race. 

New  words  are  old  words  ;  old  in  their  material  elements, 
though  new,  and  constantly  renewed,  in  their  form.  If  we 
analyse  any  word,  its  last  radical  elements,  those  elements 
which  resist  further  analysis,  are  pre-historic,  primordial,  older 
than  anything  human  in  the  realm  of  nature  or  the  realm  of 
thought.  In  these  words,  if  carefully  analysed,  is  to  be  read 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the  gradual  progress  from 
simple  to  mixed  modes  of  thought,  from  material  to  abstract 
conceptions,  from  clear  to  obscure  metaphors. 

Let  us  take  one  instance.  Do  we  want  to  know  what  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who  formed  the  word  for 
punishment,  the  Latin  pcena,  or  punio,  I  punish ;  the  root  pu 
in  Sanskrit,  which  means  to  cleanse,  to  purify,  tells  us  that 
the  Latin  derivative  was  originally  formed,  not  to  express 
mere  striking  or  torturing,  but  cleansing,  correcting,  deliver- 
ing from  the  stain  of  sin.  In  Sanskrit  many  a  god  is  implored 
to  cleanse  away  (pumhi)  the  sins  of  men,  and  the  substantive 
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pdvana,  though  it  did  not  come  to  mean  punishment — this 
in  Sanskrit  is  called  by  the  most  appropriate  name  danda, 
stick — took  in  later  times  the  sense  of  purification  and  penance. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  train  of  thought  which  leads  from 
purification  to  penance  or  from  purification  to  punishment 
reveals  a  moral  and  even  a  religious  sentiment  in  the  concep- 
tion and  naming  of  pcena,  and  it  shows  us  that  in  the  very 
infancy  of  criminal  justice  punishment  was  looked  upon,  not 
simply  as  a  retribution  or  revenge,  but  as  a  correction,  as  a 
removal  of  guilt. 

We  do  not  feel  the  presence  of  these  early  thoughts  when 
we  speak  of  corporal  punishment  or  castigation ;  yet  castiga- 
tion,  too,  was  originally  chastening,  from  castus^  pure ;  and 
incestum  was  impurity  or  sin,  which,  according  to  Roman  law, 
the  priests  had  to  make  good,  or  to  punish,  by  a  supplicium, 
a  supplication  or  prostration  before  the  gods.  The  power  of 
punishment,  originally  belonging  to  the  father,  as  part  of  his 
patria  potestas,  was  gradually  transferred  to  the  king,  and  if 
we  want  to  know  the  original  conception  of  kingship  among 
the  Aryan  nations  we  have  again  only  to  analyse  etjrmologic- 
ally  some  of  their  names  for  king.  These  names  tell  us 
nothing  of  divinely  given  prerogative  nor  of  the  possession  of 
supereminent  strength,  courage  and  wisdom.  Ganaka,  one 
of  the  words  for  king  in  Sanskrit,  means  originally  parent  or 
father,  then  king,  thus  showing  the  natural  transition  from 
father  to  king,  from  patria  to  regia  potestas.  It  was  an  im- 
portant remark  of  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  etymologists, 
Jacob  Grimm,  that  the  Old  Norse  word  for  king,  Konungr  or 
KongVy  cannot,  as  was  commonly  supposed,  be  derived  from 
the  Old  Norse  kyn,  race,  nor  the  Anglo-Saxon  cyning^  from 
cyw,  kin,  family.  King  is  an  old  word  common  to  the  three 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  races,  not  coined  afresh  in  Sweden, 
England,  and  Germany,  nay,  not  even  coined  out  of  purely 
German  ore.  It  did  not  mean  originally  a  man  of  family,  a 
man  of  noble  birth,  but  it  is,  as  we  said,  in  reality  the  same 
word,  both  in  form  and  meaning,  as  the  Sanskrit  ganaka. 
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formed  previously  to  the  separation  of  Sanskrit  from  German, 
and  meaning  originally  father,  secondly,  king. 

And  here  we  perceive  the  difference  between  etymology 
and  definition  which  has  so  often  been  overlooked.  The 
etymology  of  a  word  can  never  give  us  its  definition ;  it  can 
only  supply  us  with  historical  evidence  that  at  the  time  when 
a  word  was  formed,  its  predicative  power  represented  one  out 
of  many  characteristic  features  of  the  object  to  which  it  was 
appUed.  We  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  because  punire 
meant  originally  to  purify,  therefore  the  Roman  conception 
of  punishment  was  exclusively  that  of  purification.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  one  aspect  of  punishment,  which  struck  the 
earliest  framers  of  the  language  of  Italy,  was  that  of  expiation. 
Other  views  of  punishment,  however,  were  by  no  means  over- 
looked, but  found  manifold  expression  in  synonymous  words. 
Thus  the  transition  of  meaning  from  father  to  king  shows 
that  as  in  each  family  the  eldest  male  parent  was  supreme,  so 
when  families  grew  into  clans,  tribes,  and  nations,  a  similar 
supremacy  over  these  larger  communities  was  allowed  to  one  of 
the  fathers  or  elders.  It  shows  us  one  phase  in  the  origin 
of  patriarchal  kingship,  one  so  well  brought  out  by  Sumner 
Maine  in  his  Ancient  Law ;  but  it  neither  proves  that  kingly 
government  among  the  Aryan  nations  was  always  paternal, 
nor  that  there  were  no  other  steps  to  sovereign  power.  Words 
such  as  rex,  from  regere,  to  steer ;  dux,  from  ducere,  to  lead, 
or  imp  er  at  or,  a  general,  tell  us  of  different  ways  in  which 
ancient  dynasties  were  founded. 

By  this  process  of  comparing  and  analysing  words,  par- 
ticularly words  common  to  many  or  all  of  the  Aryan  nations, 
it  has  been  possible  to  recover  some  of  the  thoughts  that  filled 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  own  most  distant  ancestors,  of  a 
race  of  men  who  lived  we  know  not  where  and  when,  but  to 
whose  intellectual  labours  we  owe  not  only  the  precious  ore, 
but  much  of  the  ready  money  which  still  forms  the  intellectual 
currency  of  the  Aryan  world. 

Here,  however,  the  science  of  language  does  not  stop. 
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Not  satisfied  with  having  proved  the  original  identity  of  the 
grammatical  structure  of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  the 
Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic  dialects,  and  thus  having 
brought  to  light  the  original  meaning  of  their  words,  it  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  another  fact  of  equal  importance,  and  to 
open  a  new  field  of  research  of  even  greater  interest.  It 
showed  that  the  broad  outlines  of  the  ancient  religions  of 
those  races  were  likewise  the  same,  that  originally  they  all 
worshipped  the  same  gods,  and  that  their  earUest  communi- 
ties were  not  broken  up  before  such  pregnant  conceptions  as 
God,  evil  spirit,  heaven,  sacred,  to  worship,  to  believe,  had 
found  expression.  The  comparison  of  the  different  forms  of 
Aryan  rehgion  and  mythology  in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy 
and  Germany,  has  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of  comparative 
philology,  and  its  results  cannot  fail  to  modify  largely  the  views 
commonly  entertained  of  the  origin  of  the  religions  of  mankind. 

Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  in  each  of 
these  nations  there  was  a  tendency  to  change  the  original 
conception  of  divine  powers,  to  misunderstand  the  many 
names  given  to  these  powers,  and  to  misinterpret  the  praises 
addressed  to  them.  In  this  manner  some  of  the  divine  names 
were  changed  into  half-divine,  half-human  heroes,  and  at 
last  the  myths  which  were  true  and  intelligible  as  told  originally 
of  the  sun,  or  the  dawn,  or  the  storms,  were  turned  into 
legends  or  fables  too  marvellous  to  be  beUeved  of  common 
mortals,  yet  too  profane  to  be  believed  any  longer  of  gods 
like  those  who  were  worshipped  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Thales  or  Heraclitus. 

This  process  can  be  watched  in  India,  in  Greece,  in  Ger- 
many. The  same  story,  or  nearly  the  same,  is  told  of  gods, 
of  heroes,  and  of  men.  The  divine  myth  becomes  an  heroic 
legend,  and  the  heroic  legend  fades  away  into  a  nursery  tale. 
Our  nursery  tales  have  well  been  called  the  modern  patois  of 
the  ancient  sacred  mythology  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  as  there 
are  similarities  between  Hindustani  and  French  (such  simi- 
larities as  we  may  expect  between  distant  cousins)  we  may 
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well  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  in  many  of  the  Norse 
tales  or  in  Grimm's  Mdrchen  the  burden  of  the  story  is  the 
same  as  in  the  Eastern  fairy  tales  and  in  Grecian  fables. 
Here,  too,  the  ground-plan  of  a  new  science  has  been  sketched 
out,  and  broken  relics  of  the  ancient  folk-lore  of  the  Aryan 
family  have  been  picked  up  in  the  cottages  of  Scotland,  the 
spinning-rooms  of  Germany,  the  bazaars  of  Herat,  and  the 
monasteries  of  Ceylon. 


There  are  other  links  with  the  past  as  well  as  folk-tales  and  lan- 
guage, other  institutions  which  give  expression  to  man's  desire  to  feel 
that  his  life  is  firmly  rooted  in  racial  traditions  and  that  he  has  a 
share  in  the  glories  of  the  past.  Many  of  them  have  died  out  in 
recent  times  ;  change  and  decay  in  all  around  we  see,  and  many  of  us 
can  remember  interesting  customs  which  were  still  honoured  when 
we  were  children,  but  now  are  seen  no  more,  at  least  in  modern  towns. 
All  the  more  reason,  then,  to  retain  those  institutions  which  do  still  sur- 
vive. Let  us  ask  Tyrone  Guthrie,  the  famous  dramatic  producer,  to 
tell  us  What  is  the  social  value  of  Pageantry  ? 


TYRONE  GUTHRIE 

CIRCUMSTANCE  AND  POMP 

SO  the  Household  Cavalry  is  back  in  Full  Fig. 
Once  more  they  stand  in  those  sentry  boxes  at  the 
Horse  Guards  in  Whitehall  in  gUttering  panoply  mounted  on 
beautiful  gleaming  black  horses — enormously  expensive,  super 
de  luxe  toy  soldiers,  life  size — indeed  one  size  larger  than  life 
— ^and  .  .  .  No  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  Why,  dear  me,  yes,  the  gaily 
coloured,  highly  poUshed  articles  are  alive. 

I  found  mysQ]f  delighted  to  see  them — and  so  evidently  did 
some  two  or  three  hundred  other  people  also  standing  and 
gawping. 

Then  I  remembered  that  they  were  put  back  into  their 
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finery  in  answer,  as  we  say  in  the  theatre,  "  to  enormous  pubUc 
demand  " — ^at  the  time  of  Princess  Elizabeth's  wedding. 

Do  you  remember  the  fuss  when  we  were  told  it  was  to 
be  an  Austerity  Wedding — almost  a  Coat  and  Skirt  Wedding  ? 
And  how  with  one  accord  we  demanded  a  slap-up,  spanking, 
regular  right-down  royal  "  Do  "  ? 

And  the  putting  of  the  Household  Cavalry  back  into  their 
full  glory  became  an  important  element  of  the  "  do  ",  an 
important  feature  of  the  pageant.  It  is  part  of  my  business 
to  consider  this  sort  of  thing,  to  try  to  analyse  a  show — not 
just  in  the  theatre,  but  all  sorts  of  pomps  in  all  sorts  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  to  wonder  why  this  feature  or  that  is  as  it  is, 
and  what  the  pubUc  wants,  and  why. 

Naturally,  after  the  long  years  of  austerity,  the  black-out 
and  the  general  drabness  of  war,  we  were  himgry  for  colour, 
hungry  for  luxurious,  gracious  and  elegant  things.  That  was 
part  of  the  appeal.    But  I  think  there's  more  to  it  than  that. 

I  think  it  is  important  just  now  that  these  are  Soldiers  thus 
dressed  up.  We  want  reassurance  that  our  Force  does  not 
have  to  be  concentrated  upon  mere  brute  survival  j  that  other 
values,  other  interests  may  now  be  symbolized  in  a  majestic 
display  of  wealth,  order,  composure,  and  so  on. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  no  moment  for  display  of  any 
kind ;  that  now,  on  the  brink  of  an  economic  precipice,  is  no 
moment  for  dressing  up  the  pick  of  our  young  manhood  in 
expensive,  archaic  and  totally  useless  finery. 

Of  course  this  is  the  conmion-sense  argument.  But,  un- 
fortunately— or  is  it  so  unfortunate  ? — we  do  not  conduct  our 
affairs  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  It  would 
have  been  common  sense  to  have  had  an  Austerity  Royal  Wed- 
ding. But,  in  the  event,  the  great  and  brilliant  pageant  that 
was  staged  acted  as  a  tonic  to  our  national  morale,  to  our 
prestige  abroad,  and  thence  to  our  economic  health.  While 
there  can  be  no  accounts  to  prove  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  claim 
that,  in  fact,  it  paid  an  economic  dividend. 

But  the  point  is  that  common-sense  arguments  do  not  weigh 
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against  strong  human  desires.  And  there  is  a  strong  and 
universal  human  desire  for  pageantry.  It  supplies,  I  suggest, 
a  need  for  something  larger,  brighter,  more  important,  better 
than  normal  life ;  something,  in  short,  that  symbolizes  an 
ideal  of  normal  life.  And  since  an  ideal  exists  independently 
of  time,  the  symbol  must  also  be  timeless.  This  means,  as 
I  hope  to  show  in  a  moment,  that  Pageantry  is  greatly  con- 
cerned with  our  relation  of  Present  to  Past. 

In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  older  European  countries.  National 
Pageantry  centres,  or  used  to  centre,  about  the  Royal  Family, 
the  Court  and  the  Army,  who  were  originally  the  private  hire- 
lings of  the  Monarch.  With  the  passing  of  the  Feudal  System, 
and  the  decline  of  the  political  and  financial  power  of  Royal 
Persons  and  Great  Noblemen,  the  expense  of  the  pageantry 
was  met  from  other  sources  ;  but  its  character,  while  gradually 
changing,  never  entirely  lost  its  original  connection  with 
royalty,  and  its  dominance  by  court  and  by  military  cere- 
monial. Side  by  side  with  this,  was,  and  is,  the  pageantry  of 
the  Church,  greatly  diminished  in  this  country  since  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  the  pageantry  of  the  law.  Indeed  in  all  pro- 
fessions, all  social  groupings,  it  is  possible  to  find  distinctive 
and  traditional  forms  of  pageantry.  In  the  family,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  the  simple  pageantry  traditionally  associated 
with  Great  Occasions — white  dresses  for  brides,  black  for 
funerals ;  candles  at  funerals — and  at  birthdays  ;  pink  and 
blue  ribbons  for  boy  and  girl  babies. 

Almost  all  the  big  industries  relax  the  common  sense  of 
strict  financial  economy  to  indulge  the  human  addiction  to 
pomp  and  circumstance — industries,  that  is,  which  are  old 
enough  to  have  formed  patterns  of  tradition.  Consider,  for 
instance,  brewers'  drays  with  their  beautiful  great  horses 
jingling  with  brass  and  bright  with  ribbons.  Consider  the 
decoration  of  canal  barges — also  with  bright  brass,  and  vases 
of  flowers  and  florally  painted  buckets — a  charmingly  and  in- 
congruously "  flossy  "  tradition  amongst  members  of  a  pro- 
fession which  is  not  in  general  addicted  to  flossy  goings-on. 
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Even  now,  when  our  railways  are  being  submitted  to  a 
rigorous  process  of  standardization,  it  is  still  a  needful  con- 
cession to  popular  taste  that  Express  Engines  should  be 
painted  a  brighter  and  prettier  colour  than  their  humbler 
sisters,  who  pull  freight  trains,  chug  about  on  obscure  single 
branch  lines,  or  merely  pant  and  shunt  in  sidings.  And 
where  the  dingy  drudges  are  anonymous,  distinguished  only 
by  dull  numbers,  the  brightly  painted  aristocrats  of  the  metals 
have  high-sounding  names — mostly  of  a  feudal,  military  or 
royal  character — Netherby  Hall,  Dunottar  Castle,  The  Inis- 
kilUng  Fusilier.  Only  last  week,  at  Crewe,  I  heard  a  con- 
noisseur, aged  eight,  shriek  out  that  The  Princess  Royal  had  a 
shorter  funnel  than  King  James. 

In  this  country,  as  I  said,  most  of  our  large-scale  pageantry 
is  focused  about  the  throne.  In  the  United  States  where 
there  is  no  King,  no  throne,  and  where,  supposedly,  there  is 
no  class  distinction  and  where  there  is  no  long  native  tradition 
of  ritual  and  decoration,  where,  indeed,  they  affect  to  despise 
pomp  and  detest  circumstance — in  America,  none  the  less, 
the  human  need  for  pageantry  asserts  itself  no  less  strongly 
than  elsewhere,  though  sometimes,  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
oddly. 

There  is  the  pageantry  of  the  big  hotels,  which  with  the 
great  cinemas  dominate  American  cities  as  the  feudal  palaces 
and  cathedrals  dominate  those  of  Europe.  And  in  these  hotels 
are  suites  of  gorgeously  furnished  Public  Rooms,  with  chandel- 
iers and  tapestries  and  Bell  Hops — the  New  World  equivalent 
of  the  feudal  footman — spry  and  sophisticated  Beings  in  uni- 
forms that  present  a  typically  New  World  style  of  pageantry 
— smart,  tight ;  dapper  rather  than  dignified,  boyish  rather 
than  manly ;  amusing  where  we  perhaps  tend  to  be  pompous. 

Then,  again,  in  the  great  dim  cathedrals  of  the  Movies  one 
passes  through  pillared  lobbies,  up  marble  stairways,  along 
mirrored  corridors,  and  in  each  Byzantine  nook,  each  Renais- 
sance cranny  stands  a  Hussar  saluting  smartly,  or  an  Oda- 
lisque who  proffers  chocolates,  cigarettes,  ice-cream,  and  when 
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the  Holy  of  Holies  is  at  last  attained  Usherettes,  of  a  splendour 
undreamed  of  in  the  poor  Old  World,  flit  and  beckon  and  flash 
like  fireflies  in  the  scented  darkness. 

Up  and  down  and  across  that  vast  transatlantic  continent 
people  band  themselves  into  organizations  with  high-sounding 
names — ^Elks  and  Kiwanis,  Knights  of  Columbus  ;  the  Grand 
Order  of  This,  the  Honourable  Fellowship  of  That ;  it  is  like 
our  Buffaloes  and  Foresters  only  more — oh  so  much  more  so. 
And  rather  drab  citizens,  because  their  Uves  are  a  Uttle  devoid 
of  pomp,  a  little  straitened  in  circumstances,  elect  one  another 
Grand  Master  and  Supreme  Knight  Templar  and  dress  up 
in  symboUcal  finery  and  walk  in  procession  headed  by  drum 
majorettes — sort  of  chorus-girl  versions  of  the  miUtary  dnmi 
major  in  a  Folies  Bergeres  version  of  extremely  undress  uni- 
form, whose  "  art  "  none  the  less  is  taken  perfectly  seriously. 
Half  consciously,  half  unconsciously  these  people  repeat  the 
patterns  of  ceremonies  and  institutions  from  the  older  cultures 
that  they  have  left  behind  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  but  a  re- 
petition that  is  often  absurd  because  only  the  outward  form 
remains,  and  the  idea  of  which  this  outward  form  is  but  a 
symbol  has  been  forgotten  or  is  irrelevant  and  inappropriate 
to  the  new  environment. 

Again  and  again  in  America  one  is  aware,  amid  all  the 
plenty  and  comfort  of  this  enormously  productive  continent, 
tingling  with  potent  energy — one  is  suddenly  aware  of  an 
emptiness,  a  rootlessness,  a  being  cut-off"  .  .  .  from  what  ? 
From  the  Past.  We  who  Hve  surrounded  by  old  buildings, 
tilling  old  fields,  each  one  with  its  own  name,  its  own  stories 
and  memories,  whose  lives  are  to  an  amazing  extent — and  far 
more  than  we  reaUze — governed  by  old  laws  and  customs,  and 
traditions  so  established  that  we  do  not  even  realize  that  they 
are  of  human  origin  and  not  laws  of  nature — we  can  hardly 
imagine  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  new  country,  whose 
inhabitants  have  broken  with  the  old  but  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished their  own  indigenous  patterns  of  life.  Do  not  let  us  forget 
that  if  we  are  largely  dependent  on  borrowed  American  money. 
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America  is  at  least  no  less  dependent  on  ways  of  life  borrowed 
from  Europe  which  are  none  the  less  assets  because  invisible. 

Now  one  of  the  ways  we  most  securely  keep  in  touch  with 
our  past  is  through  Pageantry.  Have  you  noticed  that  all  the 
instances  of  pageantry  we  have  discussed  in  relation  to  this 
country  have  a  strong  flavour  of  antiquity  ?  Take  the  House- 
hold Cavalry :  their  whole  panoply  is  archaic — they  are  on 
horseback ;  they  are  in  helmet  and  buckler ;  they  are  armed 
with  swords — to  quote  but  three  of  many  ways  in  which  their 
equipment  is  out  of  date.  Now  note  something  else  about 
these  three  things ;  each  one  is  highly  symbolical — being  on 
horseback  typifies  man's  supremacy  over  the  beast  creation, 
as  it  also  typifies  his  capacity  to  make  friends  and  alHes  of  his 
subjects.  Armour  is  the  very  symbol  of  defence,  and  the 
breastplate  and  helm,  shields  of  the  head  and  heart,  are  the 
most  symbolical  parts  of  armour.  And  so  to  the  sword — a 
symbol  of  masculine  power,  and  of  fertiHty  as  well  as  of  de- 
struction, in  a  way  that  no  other  weapon  is. 

If  you  think  I  am  being  unduly  fanciful,  think  how  much 
meaning  would  be  lost  if  in  Whitehall  the  gates  were  guarded 
by  two  chaps  sitting  in  tanks.  They  would  obviously  be  far 
better  able  to  oppose  intruders ;  and  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
that  their  appearance  need  be  no  less  striking.  The  picture 
need  lack  nothing  in  colour,  shape,  texture  ...  it  would  just 
lack  the  right  significance ;  it  would  not  express  the  right  ideas. 

What  are  the  Right  Ideas  ?  What  exactly  does  the  panoply 
of  the  Household  Cavalry  symbolize  ?  I  have  tried  to  suggest 
a  few  of  the  things — but  symbols,  like  butterflies,  are  better 
left  fluttering  about  brightly  and  vaguely — they  do  not  look 
their  best  stretched  out  on  the  lepidopterist's  board  with  a 
pin  stuck  through  their  middles. 

I've  tried  to  suggest  that,  amongst  other  things,  they  sym- 
boUze  ideas  of  composure,  permanence,  order  and  magni- 
ficence— it  is  only  my  guess;  you  have  yours.  You  may 
think  it  is  a  pity  that  these  grand  ideas  have  to  be  symbolized 
in  miUtary  terms.     I  think  I  agree. 
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But  again  it  is  a  matter  of  tradition.  Our  public  pageantry 
has  always  been  dominated  by  royal  and  military  display. 
Instinctively  we  look  for  it  in  these  forms  ;  and  instinctively 
we  modify  them,  and  gradually,  gradually  change  their  signi- 
ficance to  suit  the  mood  of  each  particular  epoch.  I  think 
not  only  would  it  be  a  great  pity  to  try  to  make  any  violent 
change,  it  simply  would  not  work. 

Of  course  it  is  none  of  it  common  sense — it  is  daft.  It 
would  be  far  cheaper  to  pull  down  the  sentry  boxes,  far  more 
practical  to  turn  them  into  maisonettes.  If  one  must  have 
decoration  it  would,  in  present  circumstances,  be  better  sense 
to  decorate  Whitehall  with  Land  Girls  symbolizing  the  need 
for  food  production  ;  or  Chemists  symbolizing  the  fight  against 
disease  ;  but  it  just  would  not  do — it  is  common  sense  but  it 
would  reduce  a  dignified  piece  of  historical  pageantry  to  the 
level  of  a  sales  display  at  an  exhibition — and  that  is  not  good 
sense  even  when  you  are  very  poor. 

It  is  right  that  London  should  put  on  this  sort  of  show. 
These  Guards  are  pictures — just  like  the  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery  up  the  road  ;  they  are  reminders  of  antiquity 
allowed  to  die  ;  they  are  lumps  of  animated  zoology,  like  the 
denizens  of  Regent's  Park  :  they  are  a  form  of  national  drama 
in  a  free  out-of-doors  theatre.  None  of  these  things  is  eco- 
nomic— neither  theatre  nor  zoo.  Tower  nor  Gallery — but  then 
neither  is  sewage  disposal,  Christianity  nor  popular  education. 

And  if  you  say  that  it  is  a  shame  that  so  much  of  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  our  national  life  should  be  centred  in 
the  metropolis,  I  shall  whole-heartedly  agree.  Scunthorpe, 
Dolgelly,  Peebles,  and  Ballymena  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of 
these  things  and  they  should  see  them :  pictures,  elephants, 
crown  jewels,  plays — yes,  and  the  Household  Cavalry — should 
all  go  On  Tour. 
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We  turn  now  to  the  study  of  social  progress — how  society  has  advanced 
in  the  past,  though  not  without  cost,  and  how  it  tries  to  ensure  that 
progress  will  take  place  now  and  in  the  future.  But  first  of  all  we 
must  try  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  regard  as  "  progress  ".  Within 
recent  years  we  have  had  so  many  movements  and  inventions  hailed 
as  marks  of  progress  only  to  feel  a  little  later,  or  perhaps  in  moments 
of  depression,  that  we  could  very  well  have  done  without  them ! 
Does  material  progress  mean  spiritual  progress  ?  Let  us  hear  what 
Socrates  had  to  say.  Our  interpreter  is  Gilbert  Murray,  the  best- 
known  and  most-admired  Greek  scholar  of  our  day.  Socrates  Uved 
in  troubled  times  much  like  our  own.  And  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
much  of  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  fact  that  people  did  not  think 
clearly.  They  could  not  think  clearly  because  they  were  too  fond  of 
using  words  without  being  at  all  certain  what  those  words  meant. 
Yes,  he  Uved  in  times  much  like  our  own. 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  SOCRATES 

I  WANT  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  of  the  most  famous 
men  of  ancient  Greece — the  philosopher  Socrates.  It  is 
difl&cult  to  see  why  he  is  so  famous.  He  was  not  any  of  the 
things  that  generally  make  people  famous  in  the  world.  He 
was  not  a  conqueror,  like  Caesar  or  Alexander ;  not  a  states- 
man, like  Pericles  or  Bismarck ;  not  a  poet,  like  Shakespeare 
or  Vergn.  He  did  not  write  anything  at  all.  I  doubt  if  he 
would  like  us  to  call  him  a  philosopher,  at  any  rate  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  though  it  was  he  who  invented  the 
word  itself.  He  would  never  allow  people  to  call  him 
"  sophos  ",  wise  ;  he  said  he  knew  nothing,  but  he  admitted 
that  he  was  "  Philosophos  ",  wisdom-loving,  "  one  who  would 
like  to  be  wise  ". 
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What  has  he  to  say  to  us  to-day  ?  Well,  to  begin  with, 
let  us  think  about  the  present  world,  the  society  we  live  in. 
Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  it  is  terribly  corrupt  and  wicked 
and  materialist,  and  that  is  why  we  have  wars.  Somehow  I 
do  not  quite  beUeve  them.  People  always  have  talked  like 
that.  There  is  an  ancient  Babylonian  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum,  dating  from  about  3000  B.C.,  which  starts,  if  I  re- 
member rightly  :  "  Alas,  alas,  alas  ;  this  modern  world  is  very 
wicked  ".  I  cannot  think  that  the  Londoners  under  the  blitz 
have  shown  themselves  particularly  materiaUst  and  selfish. 
Yet,  if  society  as  a  whole  was  so  bad,  the  Londoners  ought  to 
be  about  the  worst. 

Still  there  does  seem  to  be  something  wrong,  or  at  least 
something  odd,  about  modern  society.  We  are  living  in  the 
most  marvellous  age  the  world  has  ever  known  for  scientific 
advance,  discovery,  invention,  and  the  control  of  nature.  We 
are  establishing  records  all  round.  Men  now  alive  have  seen 
more  inventions  and  changes  than  any  other  generation  known 
to  history  :  the  electric  light,  the  petrol  motor,  the  aeroplane, 
the  cinema,  the  wireless.  Man's  control  over  external  nature 
has  advanced  with  an  almost  terrifying  speed.  But  what  about 
human  nature  itself,  or  what  Socrates  would  call  our  souls  ? 
Not  worse  than  before,  I  think,  but  certainly  not  so  very  much 
better.  What  about  the  use  man  makes  of  these  great  dis- 
coveries ?  Are  mankind  generally  either  happier  or  better 
because  they  can  fly  over  each  other's  cities  at  night,  or  be- 
cause they  can  spread  news,  false  and  true  indifferently,  all 
over  the  world  in  a  flash  ?  Would  we  not  gladly  give  up  all 
these  great  discoveries  if  instead  we  could  discover  how  to 
make  mankind  wiser  and  happier  ? 

That  is  the  problem  at  which  Socrates  was  always  work- 
ing. He  began  life,  apparently,  by  working  at  physical  science. 
He  became,  if  we  may  judge  from  contemporary  comedies, 
the  most  prominent  man  of  science  in  Athens.  His  enthu- 
siasm for  studying  the  secrets  of  the  sky  and  the  interior  of 
the  earth  was  a  regular  subject  for  jokes.    And  then  at  some 
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moment  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  scientific  theories 
and  discoveries  were  not  the  thing  that  really  mattered ;  nor 
yet  the  riches  and  power,  and  great  buildings,  for  which 
Athens  was  then  famous.  The  thing  that  mattered  was 
human  life,  that  men  should  live  better,  with  more  "  virtue  " 
or  "  goodness  ".  On  this  point  the  men  of  science,  the 
would-be  sages  and  sophists,  were  no  wiser  than  the  states- 
men. None  of  them  seemed  to  have  studied  the  science  of 
making  men  live  better ;  they  did  not  even  know  what  to 
look  for.  When  he  asked  what  virtue  was,  or  what  qualities 
a  man  ought  to  have  if  we  are  to  call  him  good,  people 
answered  him  at  once  by  giving  the  conventional  list  of  the 
four  cardinal  virtues — justice,  courage,  temperance,  and  wisdom. 
But  when  he  pressed  them  to  explain  what  justice  was,  or 
what  courage  was,  they  got  hopelessly  confused.  When  he 
asked  them  whether  virtue  was  teachable  at  all,  some  said  one 
thing  and  some  another.  They  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words  they  used.  Now  in  a  proper  science  like  mathe- 
matics it  was  quite  different.  If  you  asked  a  man  about  a 
triangle  or  about  a  circle  and  its  radius,  he  knew  exactly  what 
you  meant.  But  if  you  asked  him  about  a  good  life,  he  talked 
vaguely  and,  when  pressed,  contradicted  himself.  Socrates 
seems  to  have  felt  that  if  only  people  could  think  clearly,  if 
only  they  would  define  exactly  what  they  mean,  then  they 
would  know  what  was  right  and  wrong,  what  was  good  and 
bad ;  and  no  one,  he  was  sure,  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
prefer  a  bad  life  to  a  good  one 

But  how  was  he  to  get  these  things  defined?  All  the 
acknowledged  authorities  seemed  hopelessly  confused.  Never- 
theless he  thought  he  could  see  a  sort  of  rough  imperfect  con- 
ception which  was  more  or  less  the  same  in  all  of  them.  It 
was  like  the  imperfect  memory  you  have  of  a  dream  or  of  some 
incident  which  you  think  you  have  forgotten  but  which  comes 
back,  bit  by  bit,  as  you  try  to  recall  it.  Could  he  perhaps,  by 
talking  to  people  and  questioning  them,  bring  their  half- 
born  ideas  fully  to  birth,  get  them  at  least  to  think  clearly,  to 
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examine  their  lives,  and  even  perhaps  discover  what  justice 
and  wisdom  and  a  good  life  really  are  ? 

There  must  have  been  something  profoundly  troubling 
and  at  the  same  time  fascinating  about  these  questionings.  It 
began  to  be  a  favourite  form  of  intellectual  entertainment 
in  Athens  to  hear  Socrates,  with  all  possible  poUteness  and 
deference,  cross-questioning  some  important  and  perhaps 
pompous  pubhc  character,  and  making  him  look  ridiculous. 
People  made  notes  and  told  stories  of  his  conversations — at 
first,  I  think,  merely  for  fun,  because  the  talk  was  so  amusing  ; 
but  gradually  the  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  young  men  in 
Athens  became  fascinated  by  the  problems  to  which  he  sought 
an  answer,  and  began  religiously  to  record  his  words. 

Socrates  himself  wrote  nothing ;  why  not  ?  The  reason 
he  gives  is  very  characteristic.  A  book  is  such  a  dead  thing. 
If  you  ask  it  a  question,  it  will  not  answer.  If  it  makes  a 
mistake,  it  goes  on  for  ever  making  the  same  mistake.  Socrates 
wanted  to  learn,  and  he  could  learn  only  by  talking  to  live 
people,  questioning  them,  making  them  think  and  thinking 
with  them. 

His  method,  as  we  said,  was  to  make  people  understand 
the  meaning  of  their  words.  It  seems  curious,  until  we  re- 
member that  he  was  Hving  through  a  long  and  terrible  war, 
during  which  Greek  civilization  was  broken  down  and  men's 
characters  embittered.  Thucydides,  the  historian,  tells  us 
how,  as  the  war  got  worse,  men  deceived  themselves.  In 
particular  the  meaning  of  words  changed  and  had  no  longer 
the  same  relation  to  things.  Acts  of  insane  recklessness  were 
described  as  loyal  courage.  Any  prudent  precaution  was  held 
to  be  the  excuse  of  a  coward.  Moderation  especially  was 
despised  as  cowardice,  and  frantic  violence  praised  as  true 
manliness.  It  sounds  like  a  description  of  our  own  Nazis 
and  Fascists  and  other  fanatics.  It  was  in  such  a  society  that 
Socrates  felt  it  his  mission  to  compel  men  to  examine  them- 
selves and  be  clear  what  they  meant  when  they  said  an  action 
was  bad  or  good.    Most  of  the  things  they  bothered  about 
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mattered  so  little.  It  mattered  greatly  that  men  should  know 
what  was  a  good  Hfe  and  then  live  it.  And  there  he  could  not 
tell  them  ;  he  could  only  persuade  them  to  think. 

All  very  well,  we  may  say,  to  be  so  modest  and  scrupulous, 
but  what  are  we  to  do  in  the  presence  of  the  fanatics  ?  The 
conscientious  man  who  wants  to  be  just  to  his  opponents,  and 
knows  that  he  is  sometimes  mistaken,  may  be  a  much  better 
man  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  but  is  very  helpless  when  faced  by 
the  fanatic  and  the  gangster  who  know  just  what  they  want 
and  will  kill  or  die  to  get  it.  Cannot  the  gentle  and  reasonable 
people  be  as  strong  fighters  as  the  fanatics  ?  Is  it  only  the 
wicked  who  can  be  heroic  ?  Not  quite,  because  if  the  reason- 
able man  does  not  claim,  like  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  to  be 
always  right,  he  can  at  least  be  certain  that  some  things  are 
wrong.  Against  those  things  he  can  stand  and  fight  to  the  death. 

Socrates  did  know  that  some  things  were  wrong.  He 
could  not  define  righteousness,  but  he  agreed  that  unrighteous- 
ness was  the  worst  of  evils,  and  he  knew — sometimes  at  least 
— an  unrighteous  act  when  he  saw  it.  He  took  little  part  in 
public  Hfe,  but  on  two  or  three  occasions  he  faced  great 
dangers  rather  than  obey  an  order  which  he  thought  unlaw- 
ful. He  used  to  say  that  he  had  a  "  spiritual  sign  "  which 
held  him  back  and  forbade  him  to  assent  to  what  was  wrong. 

In  the  end  he  was  the  victim  of  one  of  the  very  few  acts  of 
religious  intolerance  that  can  be  charged  against  the  Athenian 
democracy.  After  a  great  crisis  of  civil  strife  he  was  brought 
to  trial  on  a  curious  mixed  charge  :  for  "  denying  the  gods 
whom  the  city  worshipped,  bringing  in  the  worship  of  other 
strange  gods,  and  misleading  the  youth  of  the  city".  The 
penalty  demanded  was  death.  He  could  have  had  it  changed 
to  a  temporary  exile  if  he  had  been  willing  to  cease  his  teach- 
ing and  questioning.  He  could,  again,  have  escaped  alto- 
gether if  he  had  consented  to  use  the  plan  of  escape  that  his 
friends  had  prepared.  But  he  refused  to  escape  because  that 
would  be  disobedience  to  the  law,  and  he  held  that  his  teach- 
ing and  questioning  were  a  task  to  which  God  had  appointed 
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him,  and  from  which  he  must  never  cease.  After  all,  he 
said,  why  should  I  want  to  escape  death  ?  Who  knows 
whether  death  is  an  evil  ?  Some  say  that  death  is  only  a 
complete  unconsciousness,  a  dreamless  sleep ;  some  say  it  is 
a  migration  of  the  soul  from  one  world  to  another.  Neither 
seems  bad.  A  dreamless  sleep  is  far  pleasanter  than  most  of 
our  days  of  life  ;  and  as  for  migration  to  another  world  where 
the  great  men  of  the  past  still  live,  what  could  be  more  splendid? 
To  be  delivered  from  those  who  profess  to  be  judges  here  and 
go  before  the  true  judges.  To  be  able  to  talk  with  Orpheus 
and  Homer  and  the  great  poets  and  saints  of  the  past,  and 
at  last  obtain  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  "  The  thing  to 
try  for,  my  friends,  is  not  to  avoid  death  but  to  avoid  un- 
righteousness, for  that  runs  faster  than  death.  I  am  old  and 
move  slowly,  and  the  slower  runner  has  overtaken  me.  My 
accusers  are  keen  and  quick ;  and  the  faster  runner,  which 
is  Unrighteousness,  has  overtaken  them.  And  now  I  go 
hence  to  my  penalty  of  death ;  they  go  condemned  by  the 
truth  to  the  penalty  of  having  done  a  wicked  thing." 

And  what  was  the  end  of  it  all  ?  He  was  put  to  death, 
his  questioning  stopped,  he  left  no  book,  and  for  a  short  time 
his  accusers  congratulated  themselves  on  having  got  rid  of  a 
dangerous  sophist.  And  then  began  the  writings  of  his  dis- 
ciples, recording  Socrates'  words,  and  developing  his  ideas 
and  his  questions  :  Xenophon,  Crates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
on  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  the  most  amazing  burst 
of  philosophic  energy  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  producing 
books  that  are  still  read,  still  studied,  and  that  still  challenge 
us  to  face  the  questions  that  man  can  never  quite  forget  and 
never  completely  answer. 


There  is  another  question  which  we  must  ask  before  we  can  feel 
at  all  sure  of  what  we  understand  by  this  word  "  progress  ".  Does  it 
mean  individual  or  social  progress  ?  The  answer  is  given  by  Guizot, 
the  great  French  historian  and  statesman,  who  first  developed  his  re- 
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markable  powers  of  eloquence  as  a  lecturer  at  the  Sorboime.  Guizot 
was  typical  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  his  enthusiastic  belief  in  what 
we  might  call  the  inevitability  of  progress.  He  deUvered  a  famous 
series  of  addresses  on  the  Causes  of  Human  Progress,  and  then  was 
able  to  pubHsh  them  as  a  History  of  Civilization  !  Progress  demands 
hard  work,  clear  thinking,  and  some  sacrifices  by  individuals. 


FRANCOIS  GUIZOT 

CIVILIZATION  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

BEING  called  upon  to  give  a  course  of  lectures,  and 
having  considered  what  subject  would  be  most  agreeable 
and  convenient  to  fill  up  the  short  space  allowed  us  from  now 
to  the  close  of  the  year,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  general 
sketch  of  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  considered  more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  civilization — that  a 
general  survey  of  the  history  of  European  civilization,  of 
its  origin,  its  progress,  its  end,  its  character,  would  be  the 
most  profitable  subject  upon  which  I  could  engage  your 
attention.  .  .  . 

I  shall  conmience  this  investigation  by  placing  before  you 
a  series  of  hypotheses.  I  shall  describe  society  in  various 
conditions,  and  shall  then  ask  if  the  state  in  which  I  so  describe 
it  is,  in  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  the  state  of  a  people 
advancing  in  civilization — if  it  answer  to  the  signification  which 
mankind  generally  attaches  to  this  word. 

First,  imagine  a  people  whose  outward  circumstances  are 
easy  and  agreeable  :  few  taxes,  few  hardships  ;  justice  is  fairly 
administered  ;  in  a  word,  physical  existence,  taken  altogether, 
is  satisfactorily  and  happily  regulated.  But  with  all  this,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  this  people  are  studiously 
kept  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  inertness.  It  can  hardly  be  called 
oppression  ;  its  tendency  is  not  of  that  character — it  is  rather 
compression.  We  are  not  without  examples  of  this  state  of 
society.    There  have  been  a  great  number  of  little  aristocratic 
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republics  in  which  the  people  have  been  thus  treated,  like  so 
many  flocks  of  sheep,  carefully  tended,  physically  happy,  but 
without  the  least  intellectual  and  moral  activity.  Is  this 
civiUzation  ?  Do  we  recognize  here  a  people  in  a  state  of  moral 
and  social  advancement  ? 

Let  us  take  another  hypothesis.  Let  us  imagine  a  people 
whose  outward  circumstances  are  less  favourable  and  agree- 
able ;  still,  however,  supportable.  As  a  set-off,  its  intellectual 
and  moral  cravings  have  not  here  been  entirely  neglected.  A 
certain  range  has  been  allowed  them — some  few  pure  and 
elevated  sentiments  have  been  here  distributed ;  reUgious  and 
moral  notions  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  improvement ; 
but  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  stifle  every  principle  of 
liberty.  The  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  this  people  are 
provided  for  in  the  way  that,  among  some  nations,  the  physical 
wants  have  been  provided  for ;  a  certain  portion  of  truth  is 
doled  out  to  each,  but  no  one  is  permitted  to  help  himself — to 
seek  for  truth  on  his  own  account.  Inmiobility  is  the  char- 
acter of  its  moral  life ;  and  to  this  condition  are  fallen  most 
of  the  populations  of  Asia,  in  which  theocratic  government 
restrains  the  advance  of  man  :  such,  for  example,  is  the  state 
of  the  Hindoos.  I  again  put  the  same  question  as  before  : 
Is  this  a  people  among  whom  civilization  is  going  on  ? 

I  will  change  entirely  the  nature  of  the  hypothesis.  Sup- 
pose a  people  among  whom  there  reigns  a  very  large  stretch 
of  personal  liberty,  but  among  whom  also  disorder  and  in- 
equality almost  everywhere  abound.  The  weak  are  oppressed, 
afflicted,  destroyed;  violence  is  the  ruling  character  of  the 
social  condition.  Everyone  knows  that  such  has  been  the 
state  of  Europe.  Is  this  a  civilized  state  ?  It  may,  without 
doubt,  contain  germs  of  civilization  which  may  progressively 
shoot  up  ;  but  the  actual  state  of  things  which  prevails  in  this 
society  is  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  what  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  would  call  civilization. 

I  pass  on  to  a  fourth  and  last  hypothesis.  Every  individual 
here  enjoys  the  widest  extent  of  liberty ;  inequaUty  is  rare,  or. 
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at  least,  of  a  very  slight  character.  Everyone  does  as  he  likes, 
and  scarcely  differs  in  power  from  his  neighbour.  But  then 
here  scarcely  such  a  thing  is  known  as  a  general  interest ;  here 
exist  but  few  public  ideas  ;  hardly  any  public  feeling ;  but 
little  society  ;  in  short,  the  Ufe  and  faculties  of  individuals  are 
put  forth  and  spent  in  an  isolated  state,  with  but  little  regard 
to  society,  and  with  scarcely  a  sentiment  of  its  influence.  Men 
here  exercise  no  influence  upon  one  another ;  they  leave  no 
traces  of  their  existence.  Generation  after  generation  pass 
away,  leaving  society  just  as  they  found  it.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  tribes  of  savages  ;  liberty  and  equality 
dwell  among  them,  but  no  touch  of  civiUzation. 

I  could  easily  multiply  these  hypotheses,  but  I  presume 
that  I  have  gone  far  enough  to  show  what  is  the  popular  and 
natural  signification  of  the  word  "  civilization  ". 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  States  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed will  correspond  with  the  common  notion  of  mankind 
respecting  this  term.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  idea  com- 
prised in  the  word  "  civiUzation  "  (and  this  may  be  gathered 
from  the  various  examples  which  I  have  placed  before  you)  is 
the  notion  of  progress,  of  development.  It  calls  up  within  us 
the  notion  of  a  people  advancing,  of  a  people  in  a  course  of 
improvement  and  meUoration. 

Now,  what  is  this  progress  ?  What  is  this  development  ? 
In  this  is  the  great  difiiculty.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
seems  sufficiently  obvious — it  points  at  once  to  the  improve- 
ment of  civil  life.  The  first  notion  which  strikes  us  in  pro- 
nouncing it  is  the  progress  of  society ;  the  melioration  of  the 
social  state ;  the  carrying  to  higher  perfection  the  relations 
between  man  and  man.  It  awakens  within  us  at  once  the 
notion  of  an  increase  of  national  prosperity,  of  a  greater 
activity  and  better  organization  of  the  social  relations.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  a  manifest  increase  in  the  power  and 
well-being  of  society  at  large ;  and  on  the  other,  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  this  power  and  this  well-being  among 
the  individuals  of  which  society  is  composed. 
I 
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But  the  word  "  civilization  "  has  a  more  extensive  significa- 
tion than  this,  which  seems  to  confine  it  to  the  mere  outward, 
physical  organization  of  society.  Now,  if  this  were  all,  the 
himian  race  would  be  little  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  an 
ant-hill  or  beehive  ;  a  society  in  which  nothing  was  sought  for 
beyond  order  and  well-being — in  which  the  highest,  the  sole 
aim,  would  be  the  production  of  the  means  of  life,  and  their 
equitable  distribution. 

But  our  nature  at  once  rejects  this  definition  as  too  narrow. 
It  tells  us  that  man  is  formed  for  a  higher  destiny  than  this. 
That  this  is  not  the  full  development  of  his  character — ^that 
civilization  comprehends  something  more  extensive,  something 
more  complex,  something  superior  to  the  perfection  of  social 
relations,  of  social  power  and  well-being. 

That  this  is  so,  we  have  not  merely  the  evidence  of  our 
nature,  and  that  derived  from  the  signification  which  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  has  attached  to  the  word,  but  we 
have  likewise  the  evidence  of  facts. 

No  one,  for  example,  will  deny  that  there  are  communities 
in  which  the  social  state  of  man  is  better — in  which  the  means 
of  life  are  better  supplied,  are  more  rapidly  produced,  are  better 
distributed — than  in  others,  which  yet  will  be  pronounced  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  mankind  to  be  superior  in  point  of 
civilization. 

Take  Rome,  for  example,  in  the  splendid  days  of  the 
Republic,  at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  War  ;  the  moment 
of  her  greatest  virtues,  when  she  was  rapidly  advancing  to 
the  empire  of  the  world — when  her  social  condition  was  evi- 
dently improving.  Take  Rome  again  under  Augustus,  at  the 
commencement  of  her  decline,  when,  to  say  the  least,  the 
progressive  movement  of  society  halted,  when  bad  principles 
seemed  ready  to  prevail ;  but  is  there  any  person  who  would 
not  say  that  Rome  was  more  civiUzed  under  Augustus  than  in 
the  days  of  Fabricius  or  Cincinnatus  ? 

Let  us  look  further  ;  let  us  look  at  France  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.    In  a  merely  social  point  of  view,  as 
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respects  the  quantity  and  the  distribution  of  well-being  among 
individuals,  France,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, was  decidedly  inferior  to  several  of  the  other  States 
of  Europe ;  to  Holland  and  England  in  particular.  Social 
activity,  in  these  countries,  was  greater,  increased  more 
rapidly,  and  distributed  its  fruits  more  equitably  among  indi- 
viduals. Yet  consult  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  and  it 
will  tell  you  that  France  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  was  the  most  civilized  country  of  Europe.  Europe 
has  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge  this  fact,  and  evidence  of  its 
truth  will  be  found  in  all  the  great  works  of  European  literature. 

It  appears  evident,  then,  that  all  that  we  understand  by 
this  term  is  not  comprised  in  the  simple  idea  of  social  well- 
being  and  happiness  ;  and,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper,  we  dis- 
cover that,  besides  the  progress  and  melioration  of  social  life, 
another  development  is  comprised  in  our  notion  of  civilization  : 
namely,  the  development  of  individual  life,  the  development 
of  the  himian  mind  and  its  faculties — the  development  of  man 
himself. 

It  is  this  development  which  so  strikingly  manifested  itself 
in  France  and  Rome  at  these  epochs  ;  it  is  this  expansion  of 
human  intelligence  which  gave  to  them  so  great  a  degree  of 
superiority  in  civilization.  In  these  countries  the  godlike 
principle  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute  exhibited 
itself  with  peculiar  grandeur  and  power,  and  compensated  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  for  the  defects  of  their  social  system. 
These  conmiunities  had  still  many  social  conquests  to  make, 
but  they  had  already  glorified  themselves  by  the  intellectual 
and  moral  victories  they  had  achieved.  Many  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life  were  here  wanting ;  from  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  conmiunity  were  still  withheld  their  natural 
rights  and  political  privileges ;  but  see  the  number  of  illus- 
trious individuals  who  lived  and  earned  the  applause  and 
approbation  of  their  fellow-men.  Here,  too,  literature,  science, 
and  art  attained  extraordinary  perfection,  and  shone  in  more 
splendour  than  perhaps  they  had  ever  done  before.    Now, 
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wherever  this  takes  place,  wherever  man  sees  these  glorious 
idols  of  his  worship  displayed  in  their  full  lustre — wherever 
he  sees  this  fund  of  rational  and  refined  enjoyment  for  the 
godlike  part  of  his  nature  called  into  existence,  there  he  recog- 
nizes and  adores  civiHzation. 

Two  elements,  then,  seem  to  be  comprised  in  the  great 
fact  which  we  call  civilization — ^two  circumstances  are  neces- 
sary to  its  existence — ^it  lives  upon  two  conditions — it  reveals 
itself  by  two  symptoms  :  the  progress  of  society,  the  progress 
of  individuals  ;  the  melioration  of  the  social  system,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  mind  and  faculties  of  man.  Wherever  the 
exterior  condition  of  man  becomes  enlarged,  quickened,  and 
improved ;  wherever  the  intellectual  nature  of  man  distin- 
guishes itself  by  its  energy,  brilliancy,  and  its  grandeur ; 
wherever  these  two  signs  concur,  and  they  often  do  so,  not- 
withstanding the  gravest  imperfections  in  the  social  system, 
there  man  proclaims  and  applauds  civilization. 

Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  be  the  notion  mankind  in 
general  would  form  of  civilization,  from  a  simple  and  rational 
inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  term.  This  view  of  it  is  con- 
firmed by  history.  If  we  ask  of  her  what  has  been  the  char- 
acter of  every  great  crisis  favourable  to  civilization,  if  we  ex- 
amine those  great  events  which  all  acknowledge  to  have 
carried  it  forward,  we  shall  always  find  one  or  other  of  the 
two  elements  which  I  have  just  described.  They  have  all 
been  epochs  of  individual  or  social  improvement — events  which 
have  either  wrought  a  change  in  individual  man,  in  his  opinions, 
his  manners ;  or  in  his  exterior  condition,  his  situation  as 
regards  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men.  Christianity,  for 
example — I  allude  not  merely  to  the  first  moment  of  its  ap- 
pearance, but  to  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence — Chris- 
tianity was  in  no  way  addressed  to  the  social  condition  of  man ; 
it  distinctly  disclaimed  all  interference  with  it. 

It  commanded  the  slave  to  obey  his  master.  It  attacked 
none  of  the  great  evils,  none  of  the  gross  acts  of  injustice,  by 
which  the  social  system  of  that  day  was  disfigured  ;  yet  who 
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but  will  acknowledge  that  Christianity  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  promoters  of  civihzation  ?  And  wherefore  ?  Because 
it  has  changed  the  interior  condition  of  man^  his  opinions, 
his  sentiments ;  because  it  has  regenerated  his  moral,  his 
intellectual  character. 

We  have  seen  a  crisis  of  an  opposite  nature ;  a  crisis 
affecting  not  the  intellectual,  but  the  outward  condition  of 
man,  which  has  changed  and  regenerated  society.  This  also 
we  may  rest  assured  is  a  decisive  crisis  of  civihzation.  If  we 
search  history  through,  we  shall  everywhere  find  the  same 
result ;  we  shall  meet  with  no  important  event  which  had  a 
direct  influence  in  the  advancement  of  civihzation,  which 
has  not  exercised  it  in  one  of  the  two  ways  I  have  just 
mentioned.  .  .  . 

If  we  pass  from  history  to  the  nature  itself  of  the  two  facts 
which  constitute  civihzation,  we  are  infalhbly  led  to  the  same 
result.  We  have  all  experienced  this.  If  a  man  make  a  mental 
advance,  some  mental  discovery,  if  he  acquire  some  new  idea, 
or  some  new  faculty,  what  is  the  desire  that  takes  possession 
of  him  at  the  very  moment  he  makes  it  ?  It  is  the  desire  to 
promulgate  his  sentiment  to  the  exterior  world — ^to  pubhsh 
and  realize  his  thought.  When  a  man  acquires  a  new  truth 
— when  his  being  in  his  own  eyes  has  made  an  advance,  has 
acquired  a  new  gift,  immediately  there  becomes  joined  to  this 
acquirement  the  notion  of  a  mission.  He  feels  obhged,  im- 
pelled, as  it  were,  by  a  secret  interest,  to  extend,  to  carry  out 
for  himself  the  change,  the  melioration  which  has  been  accom- 
phshed  within  him.  To  what  but  this  do  we  owe  the  exertions 
of  great  reformers  ?  The  exertions  of  those  great  benefactors 
of  the  human  race,  who  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world, 
after  having  first  been  changed  themselves,  have  been  stimu- 
lated and  governed  by  no  other  impulse  than  this. 

So  much  for  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  intellectual 
man.  Let  us  now  consider  him  in  a  social  state.  A  revolu- 
tion is  made  in  the  condition  of  society.  Rights  and  property 
are  more  equitably  distributed  among  individuals ;  this  is  as 
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much  as  to  say,  the  appearance  of  the  world  is  purer — is  more 
beautiful.  The  state  of  things,  both  as  respects  Governments, 
and  as  respects  men  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  is  im- 
proved. And  can  there  be  a  question  whether  the  sight  of 
this  goodly  speaacle,  whether  the  melioration  of  this  external 
condition  of  man,  will  have  a  corresponding  influence  upon 
his  moral,  his  individual  character — ^upon  humanity  ?  Such 
a  doubt  would  belie  all  that  is  said  of  the  authority  of  example 
and  of  the  power  of  habit,  which  is  founded  upon  nothing  but 
the  conviction  that  exterior  facts  and  circumstances,  if  good, 
reasonable,  well  regulated,  are  followed,  sooner  or  later,  more 
or  less  completely,  by  intellectual  results  of  the  same  nature, 
of  the  same  beauty ;  that  a  world  better  governed,  better 
regulated,  a  world  in  which  justice  more  fully  prevails,  renders 
man  himself  more  just ;  that  the  intellectual  man,  then,  is 
instructed  and  improved  by  the  superior  condition  of  society, 
and  his  social  condition,  his  external  well-being,  meliorated 
and  refined  by  increase  of  intelligence  in  individuals ;  that 
the  two  elements  of  civilization  are  strictly  connected ;  that 
ages,  that  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  may  interpose  between  them ; 
that  it  is  possible  they  may  undergo  a  thousand  transforma- 
tions before  they  meet  together  ;  but  that  sooner  or  later  this 
union  will  take  place  is  certain,  for  it  is  a  law  of  their  nature 
that  they  should  do  so — the  great  facts  of  history  bear  witness 
that  such  is  really  the  case — ^the  instinctive  belief  of  man 
proclaims  the  same  truth. 


Guizot  was  quite  certain  that  individual  and  social  progress  were 
vitally  connected  with  each  other.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
what  he  says  is  true,  so  far  as  the  results  of  progress  are  concerned. 
But  how  does  progress  begin  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  consolidation  of 
society  requires  all  the  members  of  a  community  to  think  alike.  Tradi- 
tion, respect  for  authority,  and  primitive  religion  all  have  to  be  built 
up  on  a  basis  of  imthinking  obedience.  Progress  would  have  been 
slow  indeed,  once  these  things  were  established,  if  there  had  been  no 
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one  to  feel  the  force  of  new  ideas,  no  one  to  dare  to  express  unorthodox 
opinions,  no  heretics  in  fact.  Let  us  see  what  part  these  heretics  have 
played  in  the  history  of  society.  Our  guide  is  Dr.  Jane  Ellen  Harrison, 
who  was  for  many  years  one  of  our  foremost  Greek  scholars  and  a 
lecturer  in  classical  archaeology  at  Cambridge. 


JANE  ELLEN  HARRISON 

HERESY  AND  HUMANITY 

THE  word  "  heretic  "  has  still  about  it  an  emotional  thrill 
— a  glow  reflected,  it  may  be,  from  the  fires  at  Smithfield, 
the  ardours  of  those  who  were  burnt  at  the  stake  for  love  of 
an  idea. 

Free  personal  choice  sounds  to  us  now  so  splendid  and 
inspiring ;  why,  then,  in  the  past,  was  it  so  hated  and  so 
hunted?  Why  instinctively  in  our  minds,  when  we  hear  the  word 
"  heresy  ",  does  there  rise  up  the  adjective  "  danmable  "  ? 
To  be  a  heretic  in  the  days  of  Latimer  and  Cranmer  was  to 
bum.  To  be  a  heretic  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  was  to 
be  something  of  a  social  outcast.  To  be  a  heretic  to-day  is 
almost  a  human  obligation. 

The  gist  of  heresy  is  free  personal  choice  in  act,  and 
especially  in  thought — the  rejection  of  traditional  faiths  and 
customs,  qua  traditional.  When  and  why  does  heresy  cease 
to  be  dangerous  and  become  desirable  ?  It  may  be  worth 
while  inquiring. 

The  study  of  anthropology  and  sociology  has  taught  us 
that  only  a  very  civilized  person  ever  is  or  can  afford  to  be  a 
heretic.  For  a  savage  to  be  a  heretic  is  not  only  not  safe,  it 
is  practically  impossible.  We  all  know  nowadays  that  the 
simple  savage  leading  a  free  life  is,  of  all  mythical  beings, 
most  fabulous.  No  urbane  citizen  in  the  politest  society  is 
half  so  hide-bound  by  custom  as  the  simple  savage.  He  lives 
by  imitation  of  his  ancestors,  i.e.  by  tradition.  Long  before 
he  obeys  a  king  he  is  the  abject  slave  of  that  master  with  the 
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iron  rod — ^the  Past ;  and  the  Past  is  for  him  embodied  in  that 
most  dire  and  deadly  of  all  tyrannies,  an  oligarchy  of  old  men. 
The  Past,  they  feel,  has  made  them  what  they  are  ;  why  seek 
to  improve  on  it  or  them  ?  In  such  a  society,  personal  choice, 
heresy,  is  impossible. 

How  came  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  ?  Why  is  it  toler- 
ated ?  Why  is  it  not  only  not  disastrous,  but  for  a  time,  as  a 
stage,  desirable  ? 

Because,  at  the  outset,  what  draws  society  together  is 
sympathy,  similarity,  uniformity.  In  the  fierce  struggle  for 
existence,  for  food,  for  protection,  the  herd  and  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  herd,  its  collective,  unreflecting  action,  are  all- 
important.  If  you  are  in  danger  of  extinction,  you  must  act 
swifdy,  all  together,  all  but  automatically,  you  must  not  be 
a  heretic. 

We  see  this  clearly  in  that  noblest  of  latter-day  survivals, 
the  "  good  soldier  ".  The  good  soldier  is  not  a  heretic ;  he 
does  not,  and  may  not,  reflect  and  make  personal  choice.  To 
him  the  order  of  his  commanding  officer  voicing  the  herd  is 
sacrosanct.  Be  it  contrary  to  reason,  be  it  contrary  to  human- 
ity, it  must  still  be  obeyed.  War  has  many  horrors.  To  me 
not  the  least  is  this — that  it  must  turn  a  thinking  human 
being  into  an  at  least  temporary  automaton ;  it  bids  a  man 
forgo  his  human  heritage  of  heresy. 

What  I  want  for  the  moment  to  emphasize  is  this  :  that 
only  certain  elements  in  civiUzation,  which  later  will  be  par- 
ticularized, make  heresy  safe  and  desirable  ;  primitive  man  is 
always,  and  rightly,  suspicious  of  heresy.  The  instinct  to 
burn  a  heretic  was  in  a  sense,  and  for  a  season,  socially  sound ; 
the  practice  went  on  perhaps  needlessly  long.  The  instinct 
of  savage  law  is  the  defence  of  collective,  the  repression  of 
individual,  opinion  and  action. 

The  milder  forms  of  heresy-hunting,  those  that  most  of  us 
remember  in  our  childhood,  deserve  consideration. 

It  has  puzzled — it  has,  alas,  exasperated — many  that 
society  should  be  so  alert  and  angry,  should  feel  so  intensely. 
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about  heterodoxy.  If  I  deny  the  law  of  gravitation,  no  one 
will  worry  me  about  it.  Privately,  and  rightly,  they  will 
think  me  a  fool ;  but  they  will  not  come  and  argue  at,  and 
browbeat,  and  socially  ostracize  me.  But  if  I  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  or  even,  in  the  days  of  my  childhood,  if  I 
doubted  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation — well,  I  become  a 
"  moral  leper  ".  The  expression  has  now  gone  out ;  its  mild, 
modem  substitute  is  looking  at  you  sadly. 

Such  treatment  naturally  makes  the  honest  patient  boil 
with  indignation ;  but  the  young  science  of  sociology  comes 
to  smooth  him  down  by  explaining  how  this  is,  and,  so  long 
as  the  strength  of  society  is  in  its  collective  homogeneity, 
must  be. 

ReUgious  views,  sociology  teaches  us,  and  many  other  views 
on  matters  social  and  poHtical — in  fact,  all  traditional  views — 
are  held  with  such  tenacity,  such  almost  ferocity,  because  they 
belong  to  the  class  of  views  induced,  not  by  individual  experi- 
ence, still  less  by  reason,  but  by  collective,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  "  herd "  suggestion.  This  used  to  be  called 
"  faith ".  The  beUefs  so  held  may  or  may  not  be  true ; 
collective  suggestion  is  not  in  the  least  necessarily  collective 
hallucination.  Mere  collective  suggestions — ^that  is  the  inter- 
esting point — have  the  quaUty  of  obviousness ;  they  do  not 
issue  from  the  individual,  but  seem  imposed  from  outside, 
and  ineluctable  ;  they  have  all  the  inevitableness  of  instinctive 
opinion ;  they  are  what  Mr.  WilHam  James  would  call  "  a 
priori  syntheses  of  the  most  perfect  sort ".  Hence  they  are 
held  with  an  intensity  of  emotion  far  beyond  any  reasoned 
conviction.  To  doubt  them  is  felt  to  be  at  once  idiocy  and 
irreverence.  Inquiry  into  their  rational  bases  is  naturally,  and 
in  a  sense  rightly,  resented,  because  they  are  not  rationally 
based,  though  they  may  be  rationally  supported.  It  is  by 
convictions  such  as  this  that  a  society  of  the  homogeneous 
kind — a  society  based  on  and  held  together  by  uniformity — 
Uves  and  thrives.  To  attack  them  is  to  cripple  and  endanger 
its  inmost  life. 
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To  realize  this  is  clear  gain.  We  feel  at  once  quieter  and 
kinder ;  all  or  most  of  the  sting  is  gone  from  the  intolerance, 
or  even  ostracism,  of  our  friends.  When  they  look  sad,  and 
hint  that  certain  views  are  not  respectable,  we  no  longer  think 
of  our  friends  as  unreasonable  and  cruel.  They  are  non- 
reasonable,  pre-reasonable,  and  they  are  hypnotized  by  herd- 
suggestion.  They  become,  not  cruel,  but  curious  and 
interesting,  even  heroic ;  they  are  fighting  for  the  existence 
of  the  homogeneous  type  of  herd — a  forlorn  hope,  we  believe, 
but  still  intelligible.  Further,  we  begin  to  see  what  we,  as 
heretics,  must  do ;  not  reason  with  our  opponents — that 
would  be  absurd — but  try,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  get  this  im- 
mense force  of  herd-suggestion  on  to  the  side  we  beUeve  to 
be  right.  Suggest  to  people  that  an  unverifiable  opinion  is 
as  unsatisfactory  an  implement  as,  say,  a  loose  tooth ;  and  as 
to  a  mental  prejudice,  it  is  simply  a  source  of  rottenness,  a 
decayed  fang — out  with  it ! 

Why,  and  how,  has  heresy  ceased,  or  almost  ceased,  to  be 
disreputable  ? 

Two  causes  have  brought  this  about :  Science  and  another 
movement  towards  what  I  will  call  Humanity,  and  which  I 
shall  try  later  to  define. 

Science  is  from  the  outset  the  sworn  foe  of  herd-sugges- 
tion. Herd-suggestion,  being  a  strange  blend  of  the  emotions 
and  imaginings  of  many  men,  is  always  tolerant  of  contra- 
dictions. Religion  revels  in  them ;  with  God  all  things  are 
possible.  Science  classifies,  draws  ever  clearer  distinctions ; 
herd-suggestion  is  always  in  a  haze.  Herd-suggestion  is  all 
for  tradition,  authority ;  science  has  for  its  very  essence  the 
exercise  of  free  thought.  So  long  as  we  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  know  exactly  and  intimately,  we  may  not — ^must 
not — choose.  We  must  advance  as  Nature  prescribes,  by 
slow,  laborious  imitation ;  we  must  follow  custom,  we  must 
accept  the  mandates  of  the  Gerontes — the  old  men  who  em- 
body and  enforce  tradition.  We  must  be  content  to  move 
slowly. 
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We  must  not  be  unjust  to  collective  opinion :  it  does 
move,  though  slowly,  and  moves  even  without  the  actual  pro- 
test of  open  heresy.  Things  were  said  and  written  a  century 
or  two  ago  which,  though  no  definite  protest  has  been  made, 
could  not  be  written  or  said  now.  There  has  been  a  slow, 
unconscious  shift.  In  the  regulations  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  it  is  still  enacted  that  every  year  "  a  prize  be 
offered  for  the  best  poem  on  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity  ", 
and  that  this  prize  be  annually  awarded  until  such  time,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Master  of  X  College,  "  the  said  Attributes 
shall  have  been  exhausted  ".  Somehow,  nowadays,  we  should 
word  our  regulations  differently. 

Collective  opinion,  then,  advances,  but  very  slowly.  Many 
people  think  that  to  be  slow  is  sure  ;  but  our  wise  copybooks 
used  to  say,  "  Delays  are  dangerous  ".  You  may  prop  up  an 
ancient  building  till  it  topples  about  your  ears  ;  adherence  to 
tradition  may  land  you  in  straits  made  desperate  by  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  knowledge.  You  may  delay  a  reform  till  the 
exacerbation  caused  by  your  delay  is  worse  than  the  original  evil. 

Heresy,  then,  is  the  child  of  science ;  and  so  long  as  the 
child  holds  fast  her  mother's  hand,  she  may  run  her  swiftest, 
she  will  not  faint  or  fall.  Science  opens  wide  the  doors  that 
turned  so  slowly  on  tradition's  hinges,  and  opens  them  on 
clean,  quiet  places  where  we  breathe  a  larger  air.  If  heresy 
has  in  it  too  much  of  the  fever  and  fret  of  self-assertion  and 
personal  choice,  our  remedy  is  to  enter  that  "  great  kingdom 
where  the  strain  of  disturbing  passions  grows  quiet,  and  even 
the  persecuting  whisper  of  egotism  dies  at  last  almost  com- 
pletely away  ". 

It  is  well  to  remember  our  debt  to  science — our  inward 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  material  debt,  because  the  generation 
is  passed  or  passing  which  saw  and  was  well-nigh  bUnded  by 
the  great  flood  of  light  that  came  last  century.  But  the  com- 
plete heretic  needs  more  than  science,  he  needs  humanity, 
and  this  in  no  vague  general  sense,  but  after  a  fashion  that  it 
is  important  to  understand  as  exactly  as  may  be. 
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Science  broke  the  binding  spell  of  herd-suggestion.  For 
that  great  boon  let  us  now  and  ever  bless  and  praise  her 
holy  name.  She  cleared  the  collective  haze,  she  drew  sharp 
distinctions  appealing  to  individual  actual  experience,  to  indi- 
vidual powers  of  reasoning.  But  by  neither  individual  sense- 
perception  nor  ratiocination  alone  do  we  Hve.  Our  keenest 
emotional  life  is  through  the  herd,  and  hence  it  was  that,  at 
the  close  of  last  century,  the  flame  of  scientific  hope,  the 
glory  of  scientific  individualism  that  had  blazed  so  brightly, 
somehow  died  down  and  left  a  strange  chill.  Man  rose  up 
from  the  banquet  of  reason  and  law  unfed.  He  hungered 
half  unconsciously  for  the  herd.  It  seemed  an  impasse  :  on 
the  one  side  orthodoxy,  tradition,  authority,  practical  slavery  ; 
on  the  other  science,  individual  freedom,  reason,  and  an  aching 
loneliness. 

But  life  meanwhile  was  feehng  its  way  blindly  to  a  solu- 
tion, to  what  was  literally  a  harmony.  Something  happened 
akin  to  what  goes  on  in  biology.  The  old  primitive  form  of 
society  grew  by  segmentation,  by  mere  multiplication  of  homo- 
geneous units ;  the  new  and  higher  form  was  to  develop  by 
differentiation  of  function — a  differentiation  that  would  unite, 
not  divide.  Instead  of  a  mechanical  homogeneous  unity  we 
get  a  disparate  organism.  We  live  now  just  at  the  transition 
moment ;  we  have  broken  with  the  old,  we  have  not  quite 
adjusted  ourselves  to  the  new.  It  is  not  so  much  the  breaking 
with  old  faiths  that  makes  us  restless  as  the  hving  in  a  new 
social  structure. 

What  is  actually  meant  by  organic  as  opposed  to  mechani- 
cal unity  is  seen,  of  course,  very  clearly — ^has  long  been  seen, 
though  not  rightly  understood — in  the  ever-increasing  de- 
velopment of  the  Division  of  Labour.  Professor  Durkheim 
has  shown  that  the  real  significance  of  this  is  social  and  moral, 
even  more  than  economic.  Its  best  result  is  not  material 
wealth,  but  the  closer,  more  vital  sympathy  and  interdepend- 
ence of  man  with  and  on  his  fellow-men.  Its  influence  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  supply  of  material  needs.     If  one  man 
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depends  on  you  for  his  supply  of  butter,  and  you  on  him  for 
your  supply  of  tea,  you  are  drawn  into  a  real  relation ;  but  if 
the  interchange  be  of  thought  and  sympathy  induced  by  that 
material  commerce,  the  links  are  closer,  more  vital.  This  is 
no  metaphor ;  it  is  a  blessed  and  sometimes  bitter  reaUty. 
A  close  companionship  withdrawn  is  a  wound  to  our  actual 
spiritual  life  :  if  our  egotism  and  self-sufficiency  be  robust, 
we  recover  from  it ;  if  weak,  we  go  maimed  and  halting,  with 
minished  personaHty. 

Division  of  labour  has  often  been  supposed  to  damage  the 
individual.  Anthropology  corrects  this  mistake.  To  the 
savage,  division  of  labour  is  almost  unknown ;  each  man 
builds  his  own  boat,  carves  his  own  weapons,  and  makes 
them  scrupulously,  reUgiously,  as  his  fathers  made  them  before 
him.  Yet  the  savage  has  the  minimimi  of  individuaUty.  In 
his  case  it  is  not  that  individuaUty  is  crushed  out  by  the  herd, 
but  that  it  has  not  begun  to  exist,  or  only  in  faint  degree, 
because  the  savage  has  scarcely  begun  to  co-operate.  It  is 
through  this  co-operation  that  we  at  once  differentiate  and 
organically  unite.  This  is  our  new  gospel :  we  are  saved, 
not  by  science,  not  by  abstraction,  but  by  a  new  mode  of  life. 

As  the  individual  emerges  through  co-operation  and  differ- 
entiation the  force  of  tradition  is  gradually  broken.  What 
takes  its  place  ?  The  answer  is  at  first  depressing.  Fashion, 
a  new  and  modified  collectivism.  Under  the  sway  of  tradi- 
tion, as  M.  Tarde  has  pointed  out,  we  copy  our  ancestors  in 
all  things  ;  under  the  sway  of  fashion  we  follow  our  contem- 
poraries in  a  few.  Fashion,  it  will  escape  no  one,  rules  us  now, 
not  only  in  matters  of  dress  or  food,  but  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit ;  and  more  and  more,  it  would  seem,  as  we  escape  more 
completely  from  tradition.  But  the  rule  of  fashion,  though 
sometimes  fooHsh  and  Hght-headed,  is  on  the  whole  bene- 
ficent, and  makes  for  freedom.  It  is  better  to  be  swayed  by 
our  contemporaries,  because,  unhke  the  ancients,  they  lack 
prestige,  and  never  become  sacrosanct ;  about  their  heads  is 
no  semi-religious  halo.    Moreover,  fashion  is  fickle,  swift  to 
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change ;  small  movements  and  associations  grow  up  to  pro- 
mote particular  fads,  and  die  as  swiftly  as  they  rose ;  each 
association  impUes  a  dissociation,  and  by  this  frequency  of 
association  and  dissociation  we  get  rid  of  the  permanent 
homogeneous  class,  that  insistent  incubus  of  progress.  Each 
person  belongs  to  many  temporary  associations ;  and  at  the 
cross-roads,  as  it  were,  his  individuality  emerges. 

More  strange  still  at  first,  but  assuredly  true,  is  the  fact 
that  only  through  and  by  this  organic  individuality  can  the 
real  sense  and  value  of  humanity  emerge.  We  are  humane  so 
far  as  we  are  conscious  or  sensitive  to  individual  life.  Patriot- 
ism is  collective  herd-instinct ;  it  is  repressive  of  individuaUty. 
You  feel  strongly  because  you  feel  aUke ;  you  are  reinforced 
by  the  other  homogeneous  units ;  you  sing  the  same  song 
and  wave  the  same  flag.  Humanity  is  sympathy  with  infinite 
differences,  with  utter  individuaUsm,  with  complete  differentia- 
tion, and  it  is  only  possible  through  the  mystery  of  organic 
spiritual  union.  We  have  come,  most  of  us,  now,  to  a  sort  of 
physical  union  by  sympathy  and  imagination.  To  torture 
even  an  enemy's  body  would  be  to  us  physical  pain,  physical 
sickness.  There  will  come  the  day  when  to  hurt  mentally 
and  spiritually  will  be  equally  impossible,  because  the  spiritual 
life  will  by  enhanced  sympathy  be  one.  But  this  union  is  only 
possible  through  that  organic  differentiation  that  makes  us 
have  need  one  of  the  other. 

In  a  word,  if  we  are  to  be  true  and  worthy  heretics,  we  need 
not  only  new  heads,  but  new  hearts,  and,  most  of  all,  that  new 
emotional  imagination,  joint  offspring  of  head  and  heart,  which 
is  begotten  of  enlarged  sympathies  and  a  more  sensitive  habit 
of  feeling.  About  the  moral  problem  there  is  nothing  mys- 
sterious  ;  it  is  simply  the  old,  old  question  of  how  best  to  live 
together.  We  no  longer  believe  in  an  unchanging  moral  law 
imposed  from  without.  We  know  that  a  harder  incumbency  is 
upon  us;  we  must  workout  our  law  from  within.  The  first  crude 
attempt  was  by  agglutination — Qui  se  rassemble  s^assemble 
(Uke  attracts  Uke) ;    differ  at  your  peril.    A  long  discipline 
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of  agglutination  backed  by  religious  sanctions  was  needful, 
it  seems,  to  tame  the  tiger-cat  egotism  within  us.  Primitive 
religion,  most  of  us  who  investigate  the  subject  are  now  agreed, 
has  made  for  civilization  mainly  because  it  is  the  emphasis  of 
social  values,  or,  to  put  it  more  exactly,  of  herd-instincts. 

But  in  mere  religious  agglutination  man  was  not  to  find  his 
goal.  We  heretics  beUeve  the  time  for  that  is  past,  and  that 
we  must  adventure  a  harder  and  higher  spiritual  task.  Our 
new  altruism  involves  a  steady  and  even  ardent  recognition  of 
the  individual  life,  in  its  infinite  variety,  with  its  infinite  inter- 
actions. We  decline  to  be  ourselves  part  of  an  undifferen- 
tiated mass ;  we  refuse  to  deal  with  others  in  classes  and 
masses.  Parents  no  longer  treat  their  children  as  children,  as 
a  subject-class  to  be  manipulated  for  their  pleasure,  but  as 
human  beings,  with  views,  outlooks,  lives,  of  their  own.  Chil- 
dren, it  may  even  be  hoped,  will  learn  in  time  to  treat  their 
parents  not  merely  as  parents — i.e.  as  persons  privileged  to 
pay  and  to  protect  and  at  need  to  efface  themselves — but  as 
individual  beings,  with  their  own  passions  and  absorptions. 
We  are  dissatisfied  now  not  only  with  the  herd-sanctions  of 
religion,  but  with  many  of  those  later  sanctities  of  law  to  which 
some  even  emancipated  thinkers  ascribe  a  sort  of  divinity. 
We  feel  the  inherent  savagery  of  law  in  that  it  treats  individuals 
as  masses.  Only  in  a  civilized  anarchy,  we  some  of  us  feel, 
can  the  individual  come  to  his  full  right  and  function. 

Yet  all  the  time  we  know  that  we  can,  with  spiritual  safety, 
rebel  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  personally  sensitive  to  the  claims 
of  other  individual  lives  that  touch  our  own.  The  old  herd- 
problem  remains  of  liow  to  Uve  together ;  and  as  the  union 
grows  closer  and  more  intricate  the  chances  of  mutual  hurt 
are  greater,  and  the  sensitiveness  must  grow  keener.  Others 
are  safe  from  and  with  us  only  when  their  pain  is  our  pain, 
their  joy  ours  ;  and  that  is  not  yet.  Meantime,  whenever  the 
old  tiger-cat  egotism  snarls  within  us,  we  should  resign  our 
membership  of  the  Society  of  Heretics,  and  go  back  for  a 
season  to  the  "  godly  discipline  "  of  the  herd. 
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Dr.  Harrison's  talk  has  suggested  reasons  why  diiferent  sects  and 
denominations  hold  their  own  particular  views  so  fiercely.  ReUgion 
was  a  stabilizing  and  unifying  force  in  its  early  history,  and  it  played 
an  equally  important  part  in  later  social  developments.  What  is  the 
connexion  between  religious  progress  and  social  progress  ?  Religion,  as 
we  shall  see,  "  has  many  functions  to  fulfil ",  and  Professor  Ginsberg 
tells  us  that  it  is  "  the  one  element  in  human  experience  which  per- 
sistently shows  an  upward  trend  ".  If  this  be  true,  and  if  man's  con- 
ception of  God  usually  reflects  his  own  ideals,  it  would  seem  to  prove 
that  man  has  made  some  spiritual  progress  during  the  past  five  or  six 
thousand  years.  Dr.  Stark's  lecture,  given  below,  outlines  some  of  the 
connexions  between  rehgious  and  social  movements  of  reform. 


WERNER  STARK 

THE  CHURCH  IN  SOCIETY 

THERE  are  quite  a  few  sociologists,  and  not  only  of  the 
Marxist  persuasion,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  re- 
ligion is,  in  the  last  resort,  no  more  than  a  means  of  social 
control,  that  is,  a  method  which  helps  to  keep  the  human  herd 
in  order.  Such  an  opinion  is  regrettably  one-sided.  It  is 
true  that  the  canons  of  sociology  can  be  usefully  applied  to 
the  religious  communities  which  we  find  in  history  and  in  the 
contemporary  world  ;  that,  in  fact,  is  precisely  what  I  propose 
to  do  here,  in  order  to  show  you  what  results  emerge  from  such 
an  investigation.  But  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
my  opinion  these  canons  are  by  no  means  the  only  relevant 
ones,  and  that  sociology  can  never  hope  to  furnish  a  fiiU 
explanation  of  the  vast  culture-complex  which  we  call  religion. 
To  say  that  every  church  is  a  pillar  of  the  existing  social 
structure  is  an  altogether  indefensible  proposition.  Religion 
has  many  functions  to  fulfil,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment, 
it  is  as  often  the  vehicle  of  revolutionary  and  destructive  senti- 
ments as  of  conservative  and  constructive  ones.  All  the  same, 
it  is  true  that  there  is  a  type  of  religion  which  is  essentially  a 
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Stabilizing  force  in  socia'  life.  For  want  of  a  better  name  I 
should  like  to  call  it  established  or  state  religion. 

Almost  all  tribal  religions  which  we  know  are  estabUshed 
religions  of  this  kind.  When  a  small  and  comparatively  homo- 
geneous society  develops  its  customs  and  its  institutions,  it 
invariably  develops  at  the  same  time  the  conviction  that  these 
customs  and  institutions  are  right,  in  the  fullest  sense  which 
the  word  "  right  "  conveys.  But  it  is  only  a  small  step  from 
the  idea  that  the  existing  social  set-up  is  right  to  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  sacred,  and  once  this  conviction  is  universal 
a  typical  state  religion  has  come  into  existence.  Japanese 
shintoism  is  the  best  example  of  such  an  ideology.  The  Japan- 
ese have  a  famous  phrase  which  sums  it  all  up :  saisei  itchi.  Sai 
means  rite  or  cult,  sei  means  government  or  administration, 
and  itchi  means  unity  or  one-ness.  Saisei  itchi ^  then,  is  a 
formula  which  indicates  the  fusion  of  the  sacred  and  the 
secular — ^it  is  a  formula  which  presents  in  a  nutshell  the  whole 
gist  of  state  rehgion. 

All  estabHshed  religions  share  certain  characteristic  feat- 
ures. One  of  them  is  the  behef  in  the  divinity  of  the  ruler. 
When  the  Japanese  call  their  mikado  Aki  tsu  Kami,  that  is. 
Manifest  Deity,  they  really  mean  what  they  say.  But  State 
reUgion  hallows  not  only  the  hereditary  ruler,  it  also  hallows 
the  hereditary  soil.  According  to  shinto  cosmogony  the 
islands  of  Nippon  are  the  blessed  children  of  the  marriage 
between  Izanagi  the  Sky-father  and  Izanami  the  Earth- 
mother  :  all  other  countries  are  only  accretions  of  sea-foam 
and  mud.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  nation  who  lives  on  such 
divine  soil  and  belongs  to  so  divine  a  ruler  must  itself  be  a 
sacred  race.  We  read  much  in  Japanese  Uterature  of  Yamato 
damashii,  the  Yamato  soul  which  consists  of  a  set  of  exquisite 
virtues — inborn  virtues  which  constitute  the  divine  endow- 
ment and  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Yamato  race.  This 
Yamato  race,  because  it  is  more  than  human,  is  of  course 
called  to  rule  over  the  whole  earth.  Another  characteristic 
slogan  of  shintoism  is  hakko  ichi-u,  which  means  the  whole 
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world  under  one  roof.  The  roof  under  which  all  nations 
should  come  togetiier  is  the  enlightened  despotism  of  the 
Yamato  race.  It  is  clear  that  such  an  ideology  can  be  abused 
for  the  most  repulsive  purposes  of  imperiahsm  and  aggression. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  that  it  can  also  be  interpreted  in  a 
fine  and  idealistic  spirit.  There  are  shinto  theologians  who 
dream  of  a  pax  Nipponica  as  we  dream  of  a  pax  Britannica — of 
a  world  that  is  imited  as  a  happy  family  in  a  brotherly  love. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Christianity 
with  such  a  tribal  outiook.  And  yet  the  principle  of  State 
religion  has  asserted  itself,  in  a  modified  form,  inside  the 
Christian  fold.  In  Byzantium  the  emperor  was  adored  as  a 
demi-god,  and  Tsarist  Russia  carried  on  the  Byzantine  tradi- 
tion right  down  to  1917,  so  that  in  the  east  it  was  never 
really  interrupted.  The  situation  in  the  west  was  different 
for  many  centuries.  But  in  the  Reformation,  State  reUgion 
returned  to  several  countries,  in  particular  to  England.  In 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  you  find  as 
clear  an  enunciation  of  saisei  itchi  as  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  Japan. 

Of  course,  under  the  new  dispensation  the  king  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  god.  But  if  he  cannot  be  a  god,  he  can  at  any  rate 
be  the  vicar  of  God — he  can  be  "  the  Lord's  Anointed  ". 
Enemies  of  State  rehgion  speak  of  ccesaropapism — an  ugly 
word,  but  an  expressive  one.  It  is  significant  that  the  Russian 
Tsar  took  Holy  Communion  with  the  Bishops,  not  with  the 
laity,  and  that  the  English  rite  of  coronation  has  all  the  essen- 
tials of  an  ordination  service.  And  the  idea  that  the  soil  is 
sacred  is  just  as  ahve  as  the  beUef  in  the  holiness  of  the  ruler. 
Berdyaev  tells  us  that  when  the  Russian  peasant  adores  the 
Mother  of  God  he  adores  at  the  same  time  the  soil  of  Russia, 
the  motherland.  The  two  images  are  indissolubly  confused 
in  his  mind.  Lastiy,  both  the  Russians  and  the  EngUsh  have 
always  regarded  themselves  as  chosen  races.  "  We  are  a  god- 
bearing  nation  ",  said  Dostoevsky.  "  The  star  has  risen  in 
the  east.'*    The  commimists  of  to-day  are  carrying  on  a  very 
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old  tradition  when  they  say  that  the  Hberation  of  the  down- 
trodden masses  everywhere  will  be  the  work  of  the  Muscovites. 
Among  the  English  the  belief  in  a  national  world-mission  has 
taken  a  different  turn :  it  has  found  a  practical  outiet  in 
empire-building  and  in  the  concept  of  trusteeship — trusteeship 
over  the  backward  races  of  the  globe. 

In  a  socially  homogeneous  community  the  established  re- 
ligion will  be  the  universal  creed.  But  as  soon  as  a  class 
conflict  makes  itself  felt,  the  dissatisfied  element  in  the  country 
will  challenge  the  doctrine  that  kings  are  by  God  appointed, 
and  that  every  desire  for  change  is  a  sin  as  well  as  a  crime. 
The  revolutionary  tension  will  express  itself  in  a  new  type  of 
religious  organization  which  will  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
official  church.  There  will  be  dissent,  and  dissent  will  lead 
to  the  formation  of  sects.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  three 
countries  where  state  religion  has  most  fully  developed — 
Tsarist  Russia,  England  and  Japan — are  at  the  same  time  the 
classical  countries  of  religious  nonconformity. 

Most  sects  are  recruited  from  the  lower  classes,  and  all 
are  anti-authoritarian  to  the  marrow  of  their  bones.  Many 
of  them  have  taught  that  the  king,  far  from  being  a  god  or  a 
holy  man,  is  in  reality  the  devil's  tool,  or  even  the  devil  him- 
self. The  great  dissenting  groups  of  modern  history  were 
every  bit  as  revolutionary  as  the  radical  parties  are  to-day : 
indeed,  I  should  say,  more  so.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them, 
like  the  Quakers  in  England  and  the  Duchobortsy  in  Russia, 
have  preached  non-violence,  but  even  these  groups  were  im- 
placable enemies  of  the  State  machine.  The  Quakers  have 
refused  to  take  oaths  and  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  :  the 
Duchobortsy  have  declined  to  use  the  official  registers  of 
births  and  deaths  :  several  similar  sects  have  enjoined  that 
their  members  should  not  pay  taxes.  Surely,  such  actions 
deserve  to  be  called  revolutionary,  even  if  they  force  the 
burden  of  aggression  on  the  organs  of  the  government.  More- 
over, non-violence,  although  it  is  in  time  developed  into  a 
religious  principle,  is  originally  no  more  than  a  tactical  move. 
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When  you  study  the  development  of  the  mildest  sects  you 
will  find  that  they  all  stem  from  the  wildest  ones.  The 
Moravian  Brethren  were  paragons  of  meekness  :  but  behind 
them  we  can  discern,  as  their  spiritual  fathers,  the  Tabor- 
ites,  a  warlike  and  bloodthirsty  lot  who  slaughtered  thousands 
without  the  sUghtest  compunction.  In  the  same  way  our 
gentle  Quakers  point  back  to  the  fierce  Levellers  and  Fifth- 
Monarchy-Men.  In  these  cases,  and  many  others,  non- 
violence was  a  second  thought.  It  was  not  adopted  until 
defeat  had  made  it  crystal-clear  that  open  aggression  does 
not  pay. 

I  have  said  that  the  typical  dissenter  of  history  was  even 
more  revolutionary  than  the  typical  communist  of  to-day. 
You  see  how  true  this  is  when  you  consider  the  forms  in 
which  he  expressed  his  disapproval  of  society  at  large.  Many 
sectarians  demonstrated  their  other-ness  by  developing  a 
pecuUar  hair-style,  Uke  the  Old  BeUevers  of  Russia,  who  would 
rather  go  to  gaol  than  shave  their  whiskers,  or  a  peculiar  style 
of  dressing  Uke  the  Puritans  and  the  Quakers,  or  even  a 
pecuHar  style  of  walking  and  talking.  But  the  most  im- 
pressive deed  of  defiance  was  always  the  rejection  of  estab- 
Hshed  moraUty.  Here  we  must  distinguish  two  types  :  those 
who  were  stricter  and  those  who  were  more  lax  than  the  rest 
of  society.  We  find  on  the  one  hand  groups  like  the  American 
Shakers  and  the  Russian  Skoptcy  who  insisted  on  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  sex  instinct,  and  on  the  other  hand  groups 
Hke  the  Russian  Jumpers  and  the  American  Perfectionists  who 
beUeved  in  free  love  and  whose  cult  was  largely  orgiastic. 
Both  types  have  in  common  that  they  separated  themselves  in 
every  respect  from  the  wider  society  in  which  they  Hved,  and 
which  they  wanted  to  hollow  out  and  to  bring  to  fall. 

The  core  of  every  sectarian  ideology  is,  not  unnaturally, 
a  conviction  of  their  own  holiness,  and  a  corresponding  con- 
viction of  the  wickedness  of  the  world  in  general.  The  Seed- 
and- Snake  Baptists  of  the  United  States  divided  mankind  into 
two  unequal  parts  :   the  holy  seed  of  Adam,  that  is,  them- 
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selves  ;  and  the  spawn  of  the  snake,  that  is,  all  the  rest.  It 
was  this  terrific  faith  in  themselves  which  gave  the  dissenters 
of  all  countries  their  steadfastness  in  dungeon  and  before  the 
gallows.  To  be  a  member  was  an  invaluable  privilege,  and 
that  privilege  was  not  to  be  had  cheaply.  Even  milder  sects 
have  demanded  that  their  neophytes  should  give  up  all  the 
harmless  pleasures  of  the  ungodly :  the  more  rigorous  ones 
have  sometimes  insisted  on  horrible  sacrifices,  such  as  castra- 
tion. Often  the  dissenting  groups  are  haunted  by  a  fear  of 
pollution  :  the  "  wedding  garment  "  must  not  be  "  soiled  ". 
Most  typical  sects  forbade  their  followers  to  marry  gentiles : 
the  mmiber  of  Quakers  in  the  world  would  probably  be 
double  what  it  is  if  marriage  to  an  outsider  had  not  led  to 
"  disownment ". 

In  all  these  details  it  can  be  seen  that  the  sect  is  in  essence 
a  state  within  the  State,  an  ahen  body  within  the  body  social. 
In  extreme  cases  a  dissenting  group  is  strongly  reminiscent 
of  a  band  of  conspirators,  just  as  an  extremist  party  in  poUtics, 
with  its  fanaticism,  is  not  unlike  a  rehgious  sect.  Needless 
to  say,  the  tension  between  the  sect  and  general  society  cannot 
endure  for  very  long.  As  a  rule  the  sect,  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered as  it  is,  is  decisively  defeated.  But  that  defeat  may 
come  in  a  double  way,  dramatically  or  undramatically.  If 
the  dissenters  seek  an  open  battle,  they  will  be  heavily  beaten 
and  dispersed ;  if  they  avoid  battle,  their  revolutionary  fer- 
vour will  fade  away.  A  process  of  accommodation  will  set 
in  which  wiU  slowly  but  surely  transform  a  dangerous  sect 
into  a  harmless  denomination.  Most  denominations  of  to-day 
are  sects  of  yesteryear  who  have  lost  their  original  fervour 
and  inspiration. 

EstabUshed  rehgion  and  sectarianism  belong  together  Uke 
substance  and  shadow,  and  between  them  they  cover  the  best 
part  of  the  ground.  In  fact,  an  outstanding  sociologist.  Von 
Wiese,  impHes  that  there  can  be  no  kind  of  church  which  is 
not  either  conservative  or  revolutionary.  But  this  opinion  is 
blind  to  an  important  phenomenon  of  social  and  rehgious  life. 
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There  is  a  third  type  of  reUgious  organization  which  I  should 
like  to  label  ecclesia.  I  have  chosen  this  Latin  term  because 
I  want  to  intimate  at  once  that  the  mediaeval  church  is  the 
main  embodiment  of  this  type.  To-day  it  is  represented  by 
Roman  Catholicism.  But  Calvinism,  too,  was  out  to  build 
a  church  that  would  be  an  ecclesia.  That  can  be  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  which  has  always  been  struggling 
to  break  through  the  Hmitations  of  sectarianism  without  be- 
coming an  official  adjunct  of  the  government. 

Superficially  the  distinguishing  feature  of  an  ecclesia  is,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  she  caters  for  all  classes  alike.  It  is 
significant  that  there  are  fewer  sects  in  Scotland  than  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  hardly  any  in  Austria  and  Spain. 
In  order  to  keep  all  worshippers  at  the  same  altar,  a  church 
must  develop  a  very  well  adjusted  political  ideology.  An 
ecclesia  wiU  be  inclined  to  preach  submission  to  authority,  but 
only  in  the  sense  of  submission  to  a  necessary  evil :  she  will 
support  law  and  order  as  such,  but  she  will  cast  no  glamour 
over  any  concrete  constitution  or  institution.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  both  Catholicism  and  Calvinism  are  so  de- 
cidedly international :  an  international  body  will  not  get  easily 
entangled  with  a  national  government. 

In  normal  times  when  everything  is  quiet,  such  an  ideology 
will  satisfy  everybody.  It  will,  in  particular,  satisfy  the  lower 
social  strata  because  the  doctrine  that  all  inequality,  however 
necessary  it  may  be,  is  evil,  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  fall 
and  of  sin  and  as  such  invalid  before  God,  will  give  a  certain 
amount  of  reUef  to  the  sentiment  of  social  dissatisfaction.  But 
when  tensions  grow  and  passions  run  high,  the  ecclesia  will 
be  threatened  with  grave  dangers.  If  we  want  to  understand 
the  essence  of  her  being,  the  secret  of  her  life  and  of  her 
success,  we  must  study  the  way  in  which  these  dangers 
are  handled  and  overcome.  Take  an  example,  the  most 
impressive  of  them  all.  In  spite  of  the  conflict  between 
emperor  and  pope  in  which  the  church  asserted  her  independ- 
ence, she  was  in  the  twelfth  century  becoming  increasingly 
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identified  with  the  feudal  hierarchy.  But  the  masses  in  the 
towns  were  hostile  to  the  feudal  order,  and  so  it  was  unavoid- 
able that  they  should  be  more  and  more  estranged  from  the 
church.  At  once  a  reHgious  movement  sprang  up  which 
expressed  these  discontents.  It  centres  around  the  great 
figure  of  St.  Francis.  If  you  study  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment you  will  see  that  it  shows  at  its  inception  all  the  features 
typical  of  a  proper  sect.  There  is  the  condemnation  of  wealth 
and  the  glorification  of  poverty  ;  there  is  the  demonstrative 
plainness  of  the  Franciscan  churches  and  chapels  ;  there  is, 
above  all,  the  organization  of  the  "  Third  Order  "  in  which 
laymen  could  reach  a  higher  reHgious  status  than  the  common 
run  of  men  and  thereby  ensure  that  feeUng  of  pecuUar  near- 
ness to  God  which  is  the  hallmark  of  all  nonconformist  groups. 

The  situation  I  am  describing  was  very  similar  to  that 
which  arose  in  this  country  when  John  Wesley  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  But  while  the  Church  of  England  was  spUt,  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  not,  because  she  is  an  ecclesia,  and  an 
ecclesia  is  not  committed  to  a  conservative  attitude.  In  spite 
of  all  its  peculiarities — and  many  of  them  were  striking — the 
Franciscan  movement  remained  inside  the  fold.  It  worked 
as  a  leaven  which  permeated  the  whole  organization  and  trans- 
formed it  in  a  manner  which  was  certainly  revolutionary,  but 
which  was  nevertheless  achieved  without  any  open  breach. 
Now,  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Friars  Minor  had 
happened  before  in  the  case  of  the  desert  fathers  and  the 
Benedictines,  and  was  to  happen  again  afterwards  in  the  case 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Redemptorists,  and  many  other  in- 
stances. All  these  movements  started  as  protests  against  a 
given  social  situation  and  ended  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system  after  they  had  won  their  point,  namely, 
to  ensure  that  the  Church  should  not  give  herself  entirely  to 
any  concrete  social  set-up  or  power. 

It  has  amazed  many  observers  that  the  ecclesia  should  have 
succeeded  in  reconciling,  or  at  least  in  side-stepping  all  the 
conflicts  which  have  spUt  the  wider  society  from  end  to  end, 
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and  apparently  without  any  conscious  effort  in  that  direction. 
But  the  very  absence  of  conscious  effort  explains  the  mystery. 
What  has  always  happened  is  simply  that,  by  a  clever  use  of 
delaying  tactics,  the  healing  powers  of  time  have  been  brought 
into  play.  Twenty  years  work  a  great  change,  even  though 
we  are  not  conscious  of  it :  after  a  twenty  years'  interval,  a 
revolutionary  movement  is  no  longer  so  revolutionary  as  before, 
nor  is  a  conservative  hierarchy  quite  so  conservative.  There 
is  a  silent  process  of  mutual  accommodation  which  will  lead 
in  the  end  to  a  fusion  of  ideas  if  only  it  is  permitted  to  go  on. 
Humanly  speaking,  the  success  of  the  ecclesia  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  never  allowed  haste  and 
hurry  to  enter  into  her  house. 


There  are  heretics  in  social  and  political  beliefs  as  well  as  in  religion. 
It  will  be  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  one  of  these  social  heretics  at 
work,  and  where  could  we  find  a  better  example  than  Bernard  Shaw  ? 
His  avowed  mission  in  life  was  to  reform  the  British  nation.  That,  he 
said,  is  why  he  wrote  all  those  plays.  Like  Socrates,  he  seemed  to  hold 
that  the  reform  most  urgently  needed  was  to  make  the  people  think.  So 
here  is  one  of  his  pre-war  broadcast  talks  on  a  social  topic,  and  if  we 
cannot  agree  with  all  that  he  says  we  can  at  least  pay  him  the  compli- 
ment of  thinking  about  it.  How  much  freedom  do  we  enjoy  ?  or,  if 
that  is  rather  an  equivocal  way  of  wording  the  question.  How  much 
Freedom  do  we  really  possess  ? 


GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

FREEDOM 

NOW  remember,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  time 
to  talk  the  usual  old  nonsense  about  freedom,  to-night. 
Let  us  come  to  business.  What  is  a  perfectly  free  person  ? 
Evidently  a  person  who  can  do  what  he  likes,  when  he  hkes, 
and  where  he  likes,  or  do  nothing  at  all  if  he  prefers  it.    Well, 
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there  is  no  such  person ;  and  there  never  can  be  any  such 
person.  Whether  we  Uke  it  or  not,  we  must  all  sleep  for 
one-third  of  our  lifetime ;  wash  and  dress  and  undress ;  we 
must  spend  a  couple  of  hours  eating  and  drinking ;  we  must 
spend  nearly  as  much  in  getting  about  from  place  to  place. 
For  half  the  day  we  are  slaves  to  necessities  which  we  cannot 
shirk,  whether  we  are  monarchs  with  a  thousand  servants  or 
humble  labourers  with  no  servants  but  their  wives.  And  the 
wives  must  undertake  the  additional  heavy  slavery  of  child- 
bearing,  if  the  world  is  still  to  be  peopled. 

These  natural  jobs  cannot  be  shirked.  But  they  involve 
othier  jobs  which  can.  As  we  must  eat  we  must  first  provide 
food ;  as  we  must  sleep  we  must  have  beds  and  bedding  in 
houses  with  fireplaces  and  coals ;  as  we  must  walk  through 
the  streets  we  must  have  clothes  to  cover  our  nakedness. 
Now,  food  and  houses  and  clothes  can  be  produced  by  human 
labour.  But  when  they  are  produced  they  can  be  stolen.  If 
you  Uke  honey  you  can  let  the  bees  produce  it  by  their  labour, 
and  then  steal  it  from  them.  If  you  are  too  lazy  to  get  about 
from  place  to  place  on  your  own  legs  you  can  make  a  slave 
of  a  horse.  And  what  you  do  to  a  horse  or  a  bee  you  can 
also  do  to  a  man  or  a  woman  or  a  child  if  you  can  get  the 
upper  hand  of  them  by  force  or  fraud  or  trickery  of  any  sort, 
or  even  by  teaching  them  that  it  is  their  reUgious  duty  to 
sacrifice  their  freedom  to  yours. 

So  beware  !  If  you  allow  any  person,  or  class  of  persons, 
to  get  the  upper  hand  of  you,  they  will  shift  all  that  part  of 
their  slavery  to  Nature  that  can  be  shifted  on  to  your  shoulders; 
and  you  will  find  yourself  working  from  eight  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day  when,  if  you  had  only  yourself  and  your  family 
to  provide  for,  you  could  do  it  quite  comifortably  in  half  the 
time  or  less.  The  object  of  all  honest  governments  should 
be  to  prevent  your  being  imposed  on  in  this  way.  But  the 
object  of  most  actual  governments,  I  regret  to  say,  is  exactly 
the  opposite.  They  enforce  your  slavery  and  call  it  freedom. 
But  they  also  regulate  your  slavery,  keeping  the  greed  of  your 
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masters  within  certain  bounds.  When  chattel  slavery  of  the 
negro  sort  costs  more  than  wage  slavery,  they  abolish  chattel 
slavery  and  make  you  free  to  choose  between  one  employment, 
or  one  master,  and  another ;  and  this  they  call  a  glorious 
triumph  for  freedom,  though  for  you  it  is  merely  the  key  of 
the  street.  When  you  complain,  they  promise  that  in  future 
you  shaU  govern  the  country  for  yourself.  They  redeem  this 
promise  by  giving  you  a  vote,  and  having  a  general  election 
every  five  years  or  so.  At  the  election,  two  of  their  rich 
friends  ask  for  your  vote ;  and  you  are  free  to  choose  which 
of  them  you  wiU  vote  for  to  spite  the  other — a  choice  which 
leaves  you  no  freer  than  you  were  before,  as  it  does  not  reduce 
your  hours  of  labour  by  a  single  minute.  But  the  newspapers 
assure  you  that  your  vote  has  decided  the  election,  and  that 
this  constitutes  you  a  free  citizen  in  a  democratic  country. 
The  amazing  thing  about  it  is  that  you  are  fool  enough  to 
believe  them. 

Now  mark  another  big  difference  between  the  natural 
slavery  of  man  to  Nature  and  the  unnatural  slavery  of  man 
to  man.  Nature  is  kind  to  her  slaves.  If  she  forces  you  to 
eat  and  drink,  she  makes  eating  and  drinking  so  pleasant 
that  when  we  can  afford  it  we  eat  and  drink  too  much.  We 
must  sleep  or  go  mad  :  but  then  sleep  is  so  pleasant  that  we 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  up  in  the  morning.  And  fire- 
sides and  famiUes  seem  so  pleasant  to  the  young  that  they 
get  married  and  join  building  societies  to  realize  their  dreams. 
Thus,  instead  of  resenting  our  natural  wants  as  slavery,  we 
take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  their  satisfaction.  We  write 
sentimental  songs  in  praise  of  them.  A  tramp  can  earn  his 
supper  by  singing  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  ". 

The  slavery  of  man  to  man  is  the  very  opposite  of  this. 
It  is  hateful  to  the  body  and  to  the  spirit.  Our  poets  do 
not  praise  it :  they  proclaim  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to 
be  another  man's  master.  The  latest  of  the  great  Jewish 
prophets,  a  gentleman  named  Marx,  spent  his  fife  in  proving 
that  there  is  no  extremity  of  selfish  cruelty  at  which  the 
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slavery  of  man  to  man  will  stop  if  it  be  not  stopped  by  law. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  produces  a  state  of  continual 
civil  war — called  the  class  war — between  the  slaves  and  their 
masters,  organized  as  Trade  Unions  on  one  side  and  Em- 
ployers' Federations  on  the  other.  Saint  Thomas  More,  who 
has  just  been  canonized,  held  that  we  shall  never  have  a 
peaceful  and  stable  society  until  this  struggle  is  ended  by  the 
aboUtion  of  slavery  altogether  and  the  compulsion  of  everyone 
to  do  his  share  of  the  world's  work  with  his  own  hands  and 
brains,  and  not  to  attempt  to  put  it  on  anyone  else. 

Naturally  the  master  class,  through  its  parliaments  and 
schools  and  newspapers,  makes  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
prevent  us  from  reaUzing  our  slavery.  From  our  earhest 
years  we  are  taught  that  our  country  is  the  land  of  the  free, 
and  that  our  freedom  was  won  for  us  for  ever  by  our  fore- 
fathers when  they  made  King  John  sign  Magna  Charta — 
when  they  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada — when  they  cut  off 
King  Charles's  head — when  they  made  King  William  accept 
the  Bill  of  Rights — when  they  issued  and  made  good  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence — when  they  won  the 
battles  of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar  on  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton — and  when,  only  the  other  day,  they  quite  unintention- 
ally changed  the  German,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Ottoman 
Empires  into  republics.  When  we  grumble,  we  are  told  that 
all  our  miseries  are  our  own  doing  because  we  have  the  vote. 
When  we  say,  "  What  good  is  the  vote  ?  "  we  are  told  that 
we  have  the  Factory  Acts,  and  the  Wages  Boards,  and  free 
education,  and  the  New  Deal,  and  the  dole ;  and  what  more 
could  any  reasonable  man  ask  for  ?  We  are  reminded  that  the 
rich  are  taxed  a  quarter,  a  third,  or  even  a  half  and  more,  of  their 
incomes ;  but  the  poor  are  never  reminded  that  they  have  to  pay 
that  much  of  their  wages  as  rent  in  addition  to  having  to  work 
twice  as  long  every  day  as  they  would  need  if  they  were  free. 

Whenever  famous  writers  protest  against  this  imposture 
— say,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  and  Tom  Paine  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  Cobbett  and  Shelley,  Karl  Marx  and  Lassalle  in 
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the  nineteenth,  or  Lenin  and  Trotsky  in  the  twentieth — you 
are  taught  that  they  are  atheists  and  libertines,  murderers 
and  scoundrels ;  and  often  it  is  made  a  criminal  offence  to 
buy  or  sell  their  books.  If  their  disciples  make  a  revolution, 
England  immediately  makes  war  on  them  and  lends  money 
to  the  other  powers  to  join  her  in  forcing  the  revolutionists  to 
restore  the  slave  order.  When  this  combination  was  success- 
ful at  Waterloo,  the  victory  was  advertised  as  another  triumph 
for  British  freedom ;  and  the  British  wage  slaves,  instead  of 
going  into  mourning  like  Lord  Byron,  believed  it  all  and 
cheered  enthusiastically.  When  the  revolution  wins,  as  it  did 
in  Russia  in  1922,  the  fighting  stops ;  but  the  abuse,  the 
calumnies,  the  Hes,  continue  until  the  revolutionized  State 
grows  into  a  first-rate  military  power.  Then  our  diplomat- 
ists, after  having  for  years  denounced  the  revolutionary  leaders 
as  the  most  abominable  villains  and  tyrants,  have  to  do  a  right- 
about turn  and  invite  them  to  dinner. 

Now  though  this  prodigious  mass  of  humbug  is  meant 
to  delude  the  enslaved  class  only,  it  ends  in  deluding  the 
master  class  much  more  completely.  A  gentleman  whose 
mind  has  been  formed  at  a  preparatory  school  for  the  sons 
of  gentlemen,  followed  by  a  pubUc  school  and  University 
course,  is  much  more  thoroughly  taken  in  by  the  falsified 
history  and  dishonest  political  economy  and  the  snobbery 
taught  in  these  places  than  any  worker  can  possibly  be,  be- 
cause the  gentleman's  education  teaches  him  that  he  is  a  very 
fine  fellow,  superior  to  the  common  run  of  men  whose  duty 
it  is  to  brush  his  clothes,  carry  his  parcels,  and  earn  his 
income  for  him ;  and  as  he  thoroughly  agrees  with  this  view 
of  himself,  he  honestly  believes  that  the  system  which  has 
placed  him  in  such  an  agreeable  situation  and  done  such 
justice  to  his  merits  is  the  best  of  all  possible  systems,  and 
that  he  should  shed  his  blood,  and  yours,  to  the  last  drop  in 
its  defence.  But  the  great  mass  of  our  rack-rented,  under- 
paid, treated-as-inferiors,  cast-ofif-on-the-dole  workers  cannot 
feel  so  sure  about  it  as  the  gentleman.    The  facts  are  too 
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harshly  against  it.  In  hard  times,  such  as  we  are  now  passing 
through,  their  disgust  and  despair  sometimes  lead  them  to 
kick  over  the  traces,  upset  everything,  and  have  to  be  rescued 
from  mere  gangsterism  by  some  Napoleonic  genius  who  has 
a  fancy  for  being  an  emperor,  and  who  has  the  courage  and 
brains  and  energy  to  jump  at  the  chance.  But  the  slaves  who 
give  three  cheers  for  the  emperor  might  just  as  well  have  made 
a  cross  on  a  British  or  American  ballot  paper  as  far  as  their 
freedom  is  concerned. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  nothing  but  plain,  natural,  and 
historical  facts.  I  draw  no  conclusions,  for  that  would  lead 
me  into  controversy ;  and  controversy  would  not  be  fair 
when  you  cannot  answer  me  back.  I  am  never  controver- 
sial over  the  wireless.  I  do  not  even  ask  you  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  for  you  might  draw  some  very  dangerous 
ones  unless  you  have  the  right  sort  of  head  for  it.  Always 
remember  that  though  nobody  likes  to  be  called  a  slave,  it 
does  not  follow  that  slavery  is  a  bad  thing.  Great  men,  Uke 
Aristotle,  have  held  that  law  and  order  and  government  would 
be  impossible  unless  the  persons  the  people  have  to  obey  are 
beautifully  dressed  and  decorated,  robed  and  uniformed, 
speaking  with  a  special  accent,  travelling  in  first-class  car- 
riages or  the  most  expensive  cars  or  on  the  best-groomed  and 
best-bred  horses,  and  never  cleaning  their  own  boots  or  doing 
anjrthing  for  themselves  that  can  possibly  be  done  by  ringing 
a  bell  and  ordering  some  common  person  to  do  it.  And  this 
means,  of  course,  that  they  must  be  made  very  rich  without 
any  other  obUgation  than  to  produce  an  impression  of  almost 
godlike  superiority  on  tne  minds  of  common  people.  In  short, 
it  is  contended,  you  must  make  men  ignorant  idolators  before 
they  will  become  obedient  workers  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

To  prove  this,  we  are  reminded  that  although  nine  out 
of  ten  voters  are  common  workers,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  a  few  of  them  can  be  persuaded  to  vote  for 
members  of  their  own  class,  ^hen  women  were  enfranchised 
and  given  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament,  the  first  use  they  made 
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of  their  votes  was  to  defeat  all  the  women  candidates  who 
stood  for  the  freedom  of  the  workers  and  had  given  them 
years  of  devoted  and  distinguished  service.  They  elected  only 
one  woman — a  titled  lady  of  great  wealth  and  exceptionally 
fascinating  personaUty. 

Now  this,  it  is  said,  is  human  nature ;  and  you  cannot 
change  human  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 
that  human  nature  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  change 
if  you  catch  it  young  enough,  and  that  the  idolatry  of  the 
slave  class  and  the  arrogance  of  the  master  class  are  them- 
selves entirely  artificial  products  of  education  and  of  a  propa- 
ganda that  plays  upon  our  infants  long  before  they  have  left 
their  cradles.  An  opposite  mentality  could,  it  is  argued,  be 
produced  by  a  contrary  education  and  propaganda.  You  can 
turn  the  point  over  in  your  mind  for  yourself;  do  not  let 
me  prejudice  you  one  way  or  the  other.  The  practical  ques- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  how  the  income  of  the  whole 
country  can  best  be  distributed  from  day  to  day.  If  the 
earth  is  cultivated  agriculturally  in  vast  farms  with  motor 
ploughs  and  chemical  fertilizers,  and  industrially  in  huge 
electrified  factories  full  of  machinery  that  a  girl  can  handle, 
the  produce  may  be  so  great  that  an  equal  distribution  of  it 
would  provide  enough  to  give  the  unskilled  labourers  as  much 
as  the  managers  and  the  men  of  the  scientific  staff.  But  do 
not  forget  that  when  you  hear  tales  of  modern  machinery 
enabling  one  girl  to  produce  as  much  as  a  thousand  men  could 
produce  in  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Anne,  that  this  marvellous 
increase  includes  things  like  needles  and  steel  pens  and  matches, 
which  we  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor  wear.  Very  young  chil- 
dren will  eat  needles  and  matches  eagerly — but  the  diet  is  not  a 
nourishing  one.  And  though  we  can  now  cultivate  the  sky  as 
well  as  the  earth,  by  drawing  nitrogen  from  it  to  increase  and 
improve  the  quality  of  our  grass  — and,  consequently,  of  our 
cattle  and  milk  and  butter  and  eggs — ^Nature  may  have  tricks 
up  her  sleeve  to  check  us  if  the  chemists  exploit  her  too  greedily. 

And  now  to  sum  up.    Wipe  out  from  your  dreams  of 
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freedom  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  as  you  please  all  the 
time.  For  at  least  twelve  hours  of  your  day  Nature  orders 
you  to  do  certain  things,  and  will  kill  you  if  you  don't  do 
them.  This  leaves  twelve  hours  for  working  ;  and  here  again 
Nature  will  kill  you  unless  you  either  earn  your  hving  or  get 
somebody  else  to  earn  it  for  you.  If  you  hve  in  a  civilized 
country  your  freedom  is  restricted  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
enforced  by  the  poUce,  who  oblige  you  to  do  this,  and  not  to 
do  that,  and  to  pay  rates  and  taxes.  If  you  do  not  obey  these 
laws  the  courts  will  imprison  you  and,  if  you  go  too  far,  kill 
you.  If  the  laws  are  reasonable  and  are  impartially  adminis- 
tered you  have  no  reason  to  complain,  because  they  increase 
your  freedom  by  protecting  you  against  assault,  highway  rob- 
bery, and  disorder  generally. 

But  as  society  is  constituted  at  present,  there  is  another 
far  more  intimate  compulsion  on  you  :  that  of  your  landlord 
and  that  of  your  employer.  Your  landlord  may  refuse  to 
let  you  Hve  on  his  estate  if  you  go  to  chapel  instead  of  to 
church,  or  if  you  vote  for  anybody  but  his  nominee,  or  if  you 
practise  osteopathy,  or  if  you  open  a  shop.  Your  employer 
may  dictate  the  cut,  colour,  and  condition  of  your  clothes,  as 
well  as  your  hours  of  work.  He  can  turn  you  into  the  street 
at  any  moment  to  join  the  melancholy  band  of  lost  spirits 
called  the  Unemployed.  In  short,  his  power  over  you  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  political  dictator  could  possibly 
be.  Your  only  remedy  at  present  is  the  Trade  Union  weapon 
of  the  strike,  which  is  only  the  old  oriental  device  of  starving 
on  your  enemy's  doorstep  until  he  does  you  justice.  Now, 
as  the  poHce  in  this  country  will  not  allow  you  to  starve  on 
your  employer's  doorstep,  you  must  starve  on  your  own — ^if 
you  have  one.  The  extreme  form  of  the  strike — the  general 
strike  of  all  workers  at  the  same  moment — ^is  also  the  extreme 
form  of  human  folly,  as,  if  completely  carried  out,  it  would 
extinguish  the  human  race  in  a  week.  And  the  workers  would 
be  the  first  to  perish.  The  general  strike  is  Trade  Unionism 
gone  mad.     Sane  Trade  Unionism  would  never  sanction  more 
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than  one  big  strike  at  a  time,  with  all  the  other  trades  working 
overtime  to  support  it. 

Now  let  us  put  the  case  in  figures.  If  you  have  to  work 
for  twelve  hours  a  day,  you  have  no  freedom  at  all.  If  you 
work  eight  hours  a  day  you  have  four  hours  a  day  to  do  what 
you  Uke  with,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  your  posses- 
sion of  money  enough  to  buy  an  interesting  book  or  pay  for 
a  seat  at  the  pictures,  or,  on  a  half-hoUday,  at  a  footbaU  match, 
or  whatever  your  fancy  may  be.  But  even  here  Nature  will 
interfere  a  good  deal ;  for  if  your  eight  hours'  work  has  been 
of  a  hard  physical  kind,  and  when  you  get  home  you  want 
to  spend  your  four  hours  in  reading  my  books  to  improve 
your  mind,  you  will  find  yourself  fast  asleep  in  half  a  minute, 
and  your  mind  wiU  remain  in  its  present  benighted  condition. 

I  take  it,  then,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  desire  more  free- 
dom, and  that  this  is  why  we  Hsten  to  wireless  talks  about  it. 
As  long  as  we  go  on  as  we  are — content  with  a  vote  and  a 
dole — the  only  advice  we  can  give  one  another  is  that  of 
Shakespeare's  lago  :  "  Put  money  in  thy  purse  ".  But  as  we 
get  very  Uttle  money  into  our  purses  on  pay-day,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  week  other  people  are  taking  money  out  of  it, 
lago's  advice  is  not  very  practical.  We  must  change  our 
politics  before  we  can  get  what  we  want ;  and  meanwhile 
we  must  stop  gassing  about  freedom,  because  the  people  of 
England  in  the  lump  don't  know  what  freedom  is — never 
having  had  any.  Always  call  freedom  by  its  old  EngHsh  name 
of  leisure ;  and  keep  clamouring  for  more  leisure  and  more 
money  to  enjoy  it  in  return  for  an  honest  share  of  work.  And 
let  us  stop  singing  "  Rule,  Britannia  "  until  we  make  it  true. 
Until  we  do,  let  us  never  vote  for  a  parHamentary  candidate 
who  talks  about  our  freedom  and  our  love  of  Uberty ;  for 
whatever  pohtical  name  he  may  give  himself,  he  is  sure  to  be 
at  bottom  an  anarchist  who  wants  to  live  on  our  labour  with- 
out being  taken  up  by  the  poUce  for  it  as  he  deserves. 

And  now  suppose  we  at  last  win  a  lot  more  leisure  and  a 
lot  more  money  than  we  are  accustomed  to.    What  are  we 
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going  to  do  with  them  ?  I  was  taught  in  my  childhood  that 
Satan  will  find  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.  I  have 
seen  men  come  into  a  fortune  and  lose  their  happiness,  their 
health,  and  finally,  their  lives  by  it  as  certainly  as  if  they  had 
taken  daily  doses  of  rat  poison  instead  of  champagne  and 
cigars.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  know  what  to  do  with  leisure 
unless  we  have  been  brought  up  to  it. 

I  will  therefore  leave  you  with  a  conundrum  to  think  over. 
If  you  had  your  choice,  would  you  work  for  eight  hours  a  day 
and  retire  with  a  fiill  pension  at  45,  or  would  you  rather  work 
four  hours  a  da)^  and  keep  on  working  until  you  are  70  ?  Now, 
don't  send  the  answer  to  me,  please :  talk  it  over  with  your  wife. 


And  now,  miserable  slaves  that  we  are,  witiiout  any  idea  of  what 
freedom  is — "  never  having  had  any  " — shall  we  read  further  or  shall 
we  go  back  to  our  business  and  follow  lago's  advice  ?  If  your  choice 
is  the  former,  perhaps  you  would  like  a  gentle  corrective  (it  is  far  too 
urbane  to  be  called  a  "  coimterblast ")  to  Shaw's  vigorous  assertions. 
There  is  one  freedom  which  all  of  us  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
enjoy,  and  have  enjoyed  for  centuries  as  a  matter  of  right  except  on 
rare  and  brief  occasions  of  great  danger  to  the  State.  Why  is  a  censor- 
ship the  first  institution  imposed  by  a  totalitarian  government  ?  The 
answer  will  be  found  in  the  following  address  by  Sir  Hugh  Walpole, 
and  it  will  certainly  bring  home  to  us  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  we 
do  enjoy  more  freedom  than  the  people  in  certain  other  countries. 
Bernard  Shaw,  of  course,  could  make  a  very  quick  retort  in  three  words, 
"  Mrs.  Warren^ s  Profession  ",  but  the  ban  on  that  play  did  not  last  long. 


SIR  HUGH  WALPOLE 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  BOOKS 

FOR  many  centuries  now  the  EngUshman  has  enjoyed 
perfect  freedom  in  the  reading  of  any  kind  of  literature. 
The  police  are  on  watch  against  an5n:hing  that  seems  to  them 
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obscene,  and  for  sixty  years — say  from  1830  to  1890 — English 
parents  were  on  the  watch  lest  the  morals  of  their  children 
should  be  harmed. 

Shelley  was  sent  down  from  Oxford  for  an  atheistical 
pamphlet  and,  in  the  'seventies,  Mr.  ViziteUy  was  imprisoned 
for  pubhshing  EngUsh  translations  of  the  works  of  Zola.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  for  hundreds  of  years 
the  EngUshman  has  been  permitted  by  his  successive  govern- 
ments to  read  exactly  what  he  may  please. 

Has  he  profited  from  this  ?  Has  he  become — because  of 
his  freedom — ^wiser,  happier,  more  tolerant  and  more  learned  ? 
To  begin  to  answer  this  question  with  any  sort  of  rightness 
you  must  consider  the  kind  of  creature  he  is  now,  and  has 
been.  He  is  not  in  truth  a  very  different  person  from  the 
man  he  was  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

If  you  span  the  years  from  Milton  to  Robert  Bridges  and 
search  for  the  recurrent  common  denominator  you  will  find  it 
perhaps  if  you  range  John  Bunyan,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
Samuel  Johnson  as  painted  by  Boswell,  Tom  Jones,  Mr. 
Pickwick,  Mark  Rutherford,  and  Mr.  Polly  side  by  side.  Here 
you  have  an  assemblage  of  gentlemen  who  might  almost  be 
brothers  in  their  family  resemblance.  One  has,  of  course, 
more  of  an  especial  characteristic  than  another — Sir  Roger  is 
more  courtly,  Sam  Johnson  more  downright,  Pickwick  more 
brotherly,  Mark  Rutherford  more  religious,  Mr.  PoUy  more 
vehement — but  they  share,  above  all  other  things,  one  pro- 
perty in  common — ^they  are  free  men  and  proud  and  happy 
because  of  their  freedom. 

Say  to  Sir  Roger  that  he  must  not  read  Cato,  or  to  Samuel 
Johnson  that  he  has  been  forbidden  by  government  order  to 
look  into  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  or  to  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he 
must  not  glance  over  that  "  scurrilous  sheet  "  John  Bull,  or  to 
Mr.  Polly  that,  if  he  is  amused  by  Horatio  Bottomley's  weekly, 
he  may  go  to  jail  for  it,  and  all  those  gentlemen  will  stare  at 
you,  not  so  much  with  anger  as  with  amused  indulgence. 
They  will  ask  you  two  things  :   first :   "Do  you  know  what 
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kind  of  a  country  we  live  in  ?  "  And  secondly  :  "  Who  are 
you  to  interfere  with  our  private  lives  ?  " 

This  question  about  a  man's  private  Ufe  goes  at  once  to 
the  root  of  the  matter. 

He  cherishes  this  private  life  as  more  precious  to  him  than 
anything  else  that  he  has.  It  differs  from  the  private  Ufe  of 
anyone  else  because  he  himself  is  different  from  anyone  else. 
The  sense  that  it  is  his,  and  that  he  is  free  to  do  with  it  as  he 
will,  is  the  source  of  all  his  joy  and  pride.  So  long  as,  by  the 
free  exercise  of  it,  he  does  not  injure  the  private  life  of  anyone 
else,  it  is  his  absolute  possession.  From  his  first  conscious 
moment  he  trains  and  feeds  and  strengthens  it.  He  is  citizen 
of  a  country  where,  through  the  fighting  of  a  series  of  battles, 
he  has  won  for  it  complete  liberty.  Once  he  was  not  free  in 
reUgious  dogma ;  once  he  was  not  free  in  poHtics ;  once  he 
was  not  free  even  in  his  amusements.  But  now  he  is,  save 
for  a  trifle  or  two,  entirely  free. 

And  most  of  all  he  is  proud  that  he  is  free  to  read  whatever 
his  intelligence  and  taste  suggests  to  him  is  worth  his  reading. 

This  is  a  very  direct  and  positive  compliment  to  himself 
for  it  implies  that  he  is  mature  enough  and  wise  enough  to 
consider,  without  danger  to  himself,  all  the  printed  matter 
in  the  world. 

Here  his  free  individuality  comes  at  once  into  play.  He 
may  not  be  very  well  educated,  for  general  education  in 
England  still  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired ;  he  may  be 
very  busy  or  say  that  he  is  ;  he  may  prefer  many  other  things 
to  reading,  but  at  least  he  stands  there  knowing  that  he  is 
a  citizen  of  a  country  that  estimates  him  highly  enough  to 
encourage  him  to  read  whatever  he  will. 

But  this  indeed  is  the  essence  of  democracy :  that  it  is 
always  waiting  for  the  discoveries  of  its  individual  citizens. 
It  believes  that  in  individual  freedom  Hes  progress.  More- 
over, it  is  aware  that  when  its  citizens  have  breathed  demo- 
cratic ideas  for  a  great  many  years  they  are  proud  to  be  trusted, 
but  indignant  at  intellectual  restraint. 
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When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  Hazlitt  and  Words- 
worth and  many  others  beside  them  were  wild  revolutionaries. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  the  liberties  their  own  democracy  had 
given  them  were  about  to  sweep  the  world.  They  said  and 
wrote  many  things  that  a  despotism  would  have  found  im- 
possibly dangerous.  But  nobody  oppressed  or  imprisoned 
them  and,  being  free,  they  followed  events  and,  caring  truly 
for  Hberty,  were  not  betrayed  by  them. 

If,  in  fact,  you  are  given  Hberty  enough  you  can  never 
again  do  without  it.  .  If  the  spirit  is  taught  to  roam  freely  it 
discovers  for  itself  the  finest  things. 

At  many  periods  in  EngUsh  history  works  have  appeared 
that  might  seem  without  exaggeration  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
State.  Piers  Plowman,  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus  and  Julius 
CcBsar,  Areopagitica,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  many  of  the  pam- 
phlets of  Swift  and  Defoe — even  novels  Uke  Dickens's  Hard 
Times  or  Thackeray's  Catherine  or  Charles  Kingsley's  Yeast  or 
Charles  Reade's  Foul  Play — ^poems  like  Shelley's  Queen  Mob  or 
Ebenezer  Eliot's  Chartist  poems — ^many,  many  violent  in  spirit 
have  been  published  free  and  open  for  any  man's  reading. 

The  fact  is  that  man's  questing  spirit  is  intended  to  be  free 
and  will  be  free,  whatever  restraint  you  put  on  it.  History 
shows,  conclusively,  that  no  restraint  placed  on  it  can  be 
lasting.  Charles  I,  Strafford,  and  Laud  imposed  a  tyranny 
which,  quite  honestiy,  seemed  essential  if  their  doctrine  of 
the  Totalitarian  State  was  to  be  maintained.  They  stretched 
their  censorship  to  a  certain  point  and  it  snapped. 

But  then,  when  Cromwell,  Pym,  and  the  others  stretched 
their  censorship  to  the  opposite  length,  that  snapped  again. 
The  burning  of  books  is  a.  symbol,  and  it  is  a  symbol  that 
proves  its  own  truth.  For,  when  the  fire  has  died  down,  the 
books  are  still  there.  A  book  rises,  like  a  Phoenix,  from  its 
own  ashes.  So  soon  as  you  burn  a  book  you  show  that  you 
consider  the  book  important  enough  for  its  burning.  Then 
the  questing  spirit  of  man  roams  about  and  hunts  down  the 
burnt  book  which  now,  on  silver  wings,  is  rising  from  the  fire. 
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In  fact,  the  individual  thought  of  man  is  not  to  be  captured 
or  confined.  You  may  destroy  his  body,  you  may  even  dumb 
and  atrophy  his  mind,  but  your  tyranny  over  one  mind  excites 
a  hundred  others  to  Hfe. 

No  book  that  has  merit  can  altogether  die.  It  is  like 
quicksilver.  Its  message  is  in  the  air,  intangible,  silent  per- 
haps for  many  years,  and  then  quite  unexpectedly  aUve  again. 
So,  if  you  wish  to  dominate  man's  restless  inquiring  mind 
(and  no  slaughter  of  milhons  of  bodies  ever  affects,  for  more 
than  a  moment,  the  life  of  man's  spirit)  you  must  make  terms 
with  the  books.  As  you  cannot  destroy  them,  as  you  cannot 
hinder  their  ubiquity,  as  you  cannot  prevent,  whatever  you 
do,  their  union  with  the  men  who  need  them,  you  are  wise 
if  you  give  them  full  freedom.  After  all,  the  CEdipus  Rex, 
Don  Quixote,  King  Lear,  War  and  Peace,  Dante's  Purgatorio, 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  Goethe's  Faust,  create  a  world 
with  which,  whatever  your  poHtics,  your  ideas  of  State  control, 
your  lust  for  world  physical  power,  your  scorn  of  reUgion, 
your  contempt  of  liberty,  you  will  have  in  the  end  to  deal. 
Men  like  Lear  and  Hamlet  and  Quixote  and  Pickwick,  once 
they  step  on  to  the  earth  are  there  for  evermore.  You  cannot 
burn  them,  nor  imprison  them,  nor  beat  them  to  death.  Like 
the  puppet  in  Petruschka,  when  you  think  you  have  them, 
they  are  looking  down  at  you  from  the  roof,  laughing  at  you. 

This  is  because  they  stand  for  the  undying  freedom  of  the 
spirit  of  man.  Hamlet  faUing  in  his  last  duel,  Lear  carrying 
Cordelia  in  his  arms,  Quixote  returning  to  his  village  to  die — 
these  heroes  begin  always,  in  the  act  of  death,  to  Uve  again. 

So  the  freedom  of  books  is  indestructible,  and  the  men 
and  women  of  our  country,  with  all  their  faults  and  lacks,  are 
made  of  this  freedom.  No  government  is  tolerable  to  them 
for  a  moment  that  tries  to  prevent  their  right  to  think  for 
themselves,  after  studying  all  the  evidence,  past  and  present. 
That  trust  in  their  independence  is  their  right,  won  through 
years  of  conflict,  and  never,  never  again,  to  any  power  on  this 
earth  will  they  surrender  it. 
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The  freedom  of  books,  like  all  other  freedoms,  had  to  be  fought 
for.  Perhaps  the  most  vigorous  blow  ever  struck  for  it  was  the  publica- 
tion, without  licence  or  registration,  at  a  time  when  both  were  required 
by  law,  of  Milton's  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing.  Milton's  wife  had  left  him.  She  was  a  gay  young  Royahst, 
who  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  Puritan  household  of  her  much  older  husband, 
and  she  had  very  quickly  cried  "  Enough  "  and  gone  back  to  her 
family.  Milton,  always  fearless  and  outspoken,  made  his  own  case 
the  text  for  a  pubUc  denunciation  of  the  existing  legal  and  religious 
conception  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament.  He  pubhshed  a  pamphlet 
urging  incompatibility  of  temperament  as  a  sound  reason  for  divorce. 
And  as  he  knew  very  well  that  no  censor  would  pass  it,  he  published 
it  without  a  licence.  There  was  a  great  outcry  ;  a  sermon  was  preached 
against  him  before  Parliament,  and  the  Stationers'  Company  presented 
a  petition  asking  for  the  pamphlet  to  be  condemned  and  burnt.  This 
was  the  occasion  that  called  forth  Milton's  most  famous  prose  writing, 
the  Areopagitica,  from  which  an  extract  is  given  below.  It  was  com- 
posed as  a  speech  to  Parhament,  though  not  of  course  delivered  as  such. 
The  Civil  War  was  raging  at  that  time,  and  this  explains  the  references 
to  London  as  a  "  city  of  refuge "  and  "  a  city  besieged  and  blocked 
about  ".  In  spite  of  the  war,  however,  men  were  "  disputing,  reason- 
ing, reading,  inventing,  discoursing,  even  to  a  rarity  and  admiration, 
things  not  before  discoursed  or  written  of".  We  have  been  through 
a  somewhat  similar  experience  in  all  the  English-speaking  countries 
during  two  great  wars.  What  did  Milton  consider  the  greatest  of  all 
liberties  ? 


JOHN  MILTON 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  LIBERTY  OF 
UNLICENSED  PRINTING 

10RDS  and  Commons  of  England,  consider  what  nation 
-/  it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors : 
a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and 
piercing  spirit,  acute  to  invent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse, 
not  beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the  highest  that  human 
capacity  can  soar  to.  .  .  . 
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But  now,  as  our  obdurate  clergy  have  with  violence  de- 
meaned the  matter,  we  are  become  hitherto  the  latest  and 
backwardest  scholars,  of  whom  God  offered  to  have  made  us 
the  teachers.  Now  once  again  by  all  concurrence  of  signs, 
and  by  the  general  instinct  of  holy  and  devout  men,  as  they 
daily  and  solemnly  express  their  thoughts,  God  is  decreeing  to 
begin  some  new  and  great  period  in  His  Church,  even  to  the 
reforming  of  Reformation  itself:  what  does  He,  then,  but 
reveal  Himself  to  His  servants,  and  as  His  manner  is,  first  to 
His  Englishmen ;  I  say  as  His  manner  is,  first  to  us,  though 
we  mark  not  the  method  of  His  counsels,  and  are  unworthy. 

Behold  now  this  vast  city  :  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion- 
house  of  hberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  His  pro- 
tection ;  the  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and 
hammers  waking,  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of 
armed  justice  in  defence  of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be 
pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing, 
searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas  wherewith  to  pre- 
sent us  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching 
Reformation  :  others  as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assent- 
ing to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement.  What  could  a 
man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to  seek 
after  knowledge  ?  What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly  and 
pregnant  soil  but  wise  and  faithful  labourers,  to  make  a  know- 
ing people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  ? 
We  reckon  more  than  five  months  yet  to  harvest ;  there  need 
not  be  five  weeks  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift  up.  The  fields  are 
white  already.  Where  there  is  much  desire  to  learn,  there  of 
necessity  will  be  much  arguing,  much  writing,  many  opinions  ; 
for  opinion  in  good  men  is  but  knowledge  in  the  making. 

Under  these  fantastic  terrors  of  sect  and  schism,  we  wrong 
the  earnest  and  zealous  thirst  after  knowledge  and  under- 
standing which  God  hath  stirred  up  in  this  city.  What  some 
lament  of  we  rather  should  rejoice  at,  should  rather  praise 
this  pious  forwardness  among  men,  to  reassimie  the  ill-reputed 
care  of  their  religion  into  their  own  hands  again.    A  Uttle 
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generous  prudence,  a  little  forbearance  of  one  another,  and 
some  grain  of  charity  might  win  all  these  diligences  to  join,  and 
unite  in  one  general  and  brotherly  search  after  truth — could 
we  but  forgo  the  prelatical  tradition  of  crowding  free  consciences 
and  Christian  liberties  into  canons  and  precepts  of  men. 

I  doubt  not,  if  some  great  and  worthy  stranger  should 
come  among  us,  wise  to  discern  the  mould  and  temper  of  a 
people,  and  how  to  govern  it,  observing  the  high  hopes  and 
aims,  the  diUgent  alacrity  of  our  extended  thoughts  and  reason- 
ings in  the  pursuance  of  truth  and  freedom,  but  that  he  would 
cry  out  as  Pyrrhus  did,  admiring  the  Roman  docihty  and 
courage.  If  such  were  my  Epirots,  I  would  not  despair  the 
greatest  design  that  could  be  attempted  to  make  a  church  or 
kingdom  happy.  Yet  these  are  the  men  cried  out  against  for 
schismatics  and  sectaries  ;  as  if,  while  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
was  building,  some  cutting,  some  squaring  the  marbles,  others 
hewing  the  cedars,  there  should  be  a  sort  of  irrational  men 
who  could  not  consider  there  must  be  many  schisms  and 
many  dissections  made  in  the  quarry  and  in  the  timber,  ere 
the  house  of  God  can  be  built.  And  when  every  stone  is  laid 
artfully  together,  it  cannot  be  united  into  a  continuity,  it  can 
but  be  contiguous  in  this  world ;  neither  can  every  piece  of 
the  building  be  of  one  form ;  nay  rather  the  perfection  con- 
sists in  this,  that  out  of  many  moderate  varieties  and  brotherly 
dissimihtudes  that  are  not  vastly  disproportional,  arises  the 
goodly  and  the  graceftil  symmetry  that  commends  the  whole 
pile  and  structure. 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  more  considerate  builders,  more  wise 
in  spiritual  architecture,  when  great  reformation  is  expected. 
For  now  the  time  seems  come  wherein  Moses,  the  great 
prophet,  may  sit  in  heaven  rejoicing  to  see  that  memorable 
and  glorious  wish  of  his  ftilfilled,  when  not  only  our  seventy 
Elders,  but  all  the  Lord's  people,  are  become  prophets.  No 
marvel,  then,  though  some  men,  and  some  good  men  too, 
perhaps,  but  young  in  goodness,  as  Joshua  then  was,  envy 
them.    They  fret,  and  out  of  their  own  weakness  are  in  agony, 
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lest  these  divisions  and  sub-divisions  will  undo  us.  The  ad- 
versary again  applauds,  and  waits  the  hour.  When  they  have 
branched  themselves  out,  saith  he,  small  enough  into  parties 
and  partitions,  then  will  be  our  time.  Fool !  he  sees  not  the 
firm  root,  out  of  which  we  all  grow,  though  into  branches ; 
nor  will  beware  until  he  sees  our  small  divided  maniples  cut- 
ting through  at  every  angle  of  his  ill-united  and  unwieldy 
brigade.  And  that  we  are  to  hope  better  of  all  these  supposed 
sects  and  schisms,  and  that  we  shall  not  need  that  solicitude 
honest,  perhaps,  though  over-timorous,  of  them  that  vex  in  this 
behalf,  but  shall  laugh  in  the  end  at  those  malicious  applauders 
of  our  differences,  I  have  these  reasons  to  persuade  me. 

First,  when  a  city  shall  be,  as  it  were,  besieged  and  blocked 
about,  her  navigable  river  infested,  inroads  and  incursions 
round,  defiance  ,and  battie  oft  rumoured  to  be  marching  up 
even  to  her  walls  and  suburb  trenches,  that  then  the  people, 
or  the  greater  part,  more  than  at  other  times,  wholly  taken 
up  with  the  study  of  highest  and  most  important  matters  to 
be  reformed,  should  be  disputing,  reasoning,  reading,  invent- 
ing, discoursing,  even  to  a  rarity  and  admiration,  things  not 
before  discoursed  or  written  of,  argues  first  a  singular  good- 
will, contentedness  and  confidence  in  your  prudent  foresight, 
and  safe  government.  Lords  and  Commons  ;  and  from  thence 
derives  itself  to  a  gallant  bravery  and  well-grounded  contempt 
of  their  enemies,  as  if  there  were  no  small  number  of  as  great 
spirits  among  us,  as  his  was,  who  when  Rome  was  nigh  be- 
sieged by  Hannibal,  being  in  the  city,  bought  that  piece  of 
ground  at  no  cheap  rate,  whereon  Hannibal  himself  encamped 
his  own  regiment. 

Next  it  is  a  lively  and  cheerful  presage  of  our  happy  success 
and  victory.  For  as  in  a  body,  when  the  blood  is  fresh,  the 
spirits  pure  and  vigorous,  not  only  to  vital,  but  to  rational 
faculties,  and  those  in  the  acutest,  and  the  pertest  operations 
of  wit  and  subtlety,  it  argues  in  what  good  pHght  and  consti- 
tution the  body  is,  so  when  the  cheerfulness  of  the  people  is 
so  sprightly  up,  as  that  it  has,  not  only  wherewith  to  guard 
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well  its  own  freedom  and  safety,  but  to  spare  and  to  bestow 
upon  the  solidest  and  sublimest  points  of  controversy  and  new 
invention,  it  betokens  us  not  degenerated,  nor  drooping  to  a 
fatal  decay,  but  casting  off  the  old  and  wrinkled  skin  of  cor- 
ruption to  outUve  these  pangs  and  wax  young  again,  entering 
the  glorious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  virtue  destined  to 
become  great  and  honourable  in  these  latter  ages. 

Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her 
invincible  locks :  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her 
mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full 
midday  beam ;  purging  and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight 
at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance  ;  while  the  whole 
noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the 
twihght,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  in  their 
envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms. 

What  should  ye  do  then  ?  Should  ye  suppress  all  this 
flowery  crop  of  knowledge  and  new  hght  sprung  up  and  yet 
springing  daily  in  this  city,  should  ye  set  an  oligarchy  of 
twenty  engrossers  over  it,  to  bring  a  famine  upon  our  minds 
again,  when  we  shall  know  nothing  but  what  is  measured  to 
us  by  their  bushel  ?  Believe  it.  Lords  and  Commons,  they 
who  counsel  ye  to  such  a  suppressing  do  as  good  as  bid  ye 
suppress  yourselves ;  and  I  will  soon  show  how.  If  it  be 
desired  to  know  the  immediate  cause  of  all  this  free  writing 
and  free  speaking,  there  cannot  be  assigned  a  truer  than  your 
own  mild,  and  free,  and  humane  government ;  it  is  the  Uberty, 
Lords  and  Commons,  which  your  own  valorous  and  happy 
counsels  have  purchased  us, — Uberty  which  is  the  nurse  of  all 
great  wits ;  this  is  that  which  hath  rarefied  and  enlightened 
our  spirits  Hke  the  influence  of  heaven :  this  is  that  which 
hath  enfranchised,  enlarged,  and  Hfted  up  our  apprehensions 
degrees  above  themselves.  Ye  cannot  make  us  now  less 
capable,  less  knowing,  less  eagerly  pursuing  of  the  truth, 
unless  ye  first  make  yourselves,  that  made  us  so,  less  the 
lovers,  less  the  founders  of  our  true  liberty. 
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We  can  grow  ignorant  again,  brutish,  formal,  and  slavish, 
as  ye  found  us  ;  but  you  then  must  first  become  that  which  ye 
cannot  be,  oppressive,  arbitrary,  tyrannous,  as  they  were  from 
whom  ye  have  freed  us.  That  our  hearts  are  now  more 
capacious,  our  thoughts  more  erected  to  the  search  and  ex- 
pectation of  greatest  and  exactest  things,  is  the  issue  of  your 
own  virtue  propagated  in  us  ;  ye  cannot  suppress  that  unless 
ye  reinforce  an  abrogated  and  merciless  law  that  fathers  may 
despatch  at  will  their  own  children.  And  who  shall  then  stick 
closest  to  ye,  and  excite  others  ?  Not  he  who  takes  up  arms 
for  coat  and  conduct,  and  his  four  nobles  of  Danegelt.  Al- 
though I  dispraise  not  the  defence  of  just  immunities,  yet  I 
love  my  peace  better,  if  that  were  all.  Give  me  the  liberty  to 
know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience, 
above  all  liberties. 


Our  consideration  of  original  thinkers  and  reformers  and  of  other 
great  men  will  have  suggested  that  there  is  much  of  the  herd  spirit  still 
alive  in  most  societies,  and  that  leadership  is  a  comparatively  rare 
quality.  Why  is  leadership  important  ?  An  answer  is  provided  in  the 
sparkling  mosaic  of  the  following  extracts  from  the  first  of  Emerson's 
series  of  addresses  on  Representative  Men.  Emerson  must  be  read 
carefiilly,  for  he  crowds  so  many  ideas  into  his  sentences  that  a  hurried 
reading  can  only  lead  to  confusion,  or  at  least  to  a  missing  of  some  of 
his  most  pregnant  thoughts. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

USES  OF  GREAT  MEN 

IT  is  natural  to  believe  in  great  men.  If  the  companions  of 
our  childhood  should  turn  out  to  be  heroes,  and  their  con- 
dition regal,  it  would  not  surprise  us.  All  mythology  opens 
with  demigods,  and  in  the  circumstances  is  high  and  poetic ; 
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that  is,  their  genius  is  paramount.  In  the  legends  of  the 
Gautama  the  first  men  ate  the  earth,  and  found  it  deUciously 
sweet. 

Nature  seems  to  exist  for  the  excellent.  The  world  is 
upheld  by  the  veracity  of  good  men ;  they  make  the  earth 
wholesome.  They  who  lived  with  them  found  life  glad  and 
nutritious.  Life  is  sweet  and  tolerable  only  in  our  beUef  in 
such  society ;  and  actually  or  ideally  we  manage  to  hve  with 
superiors.  We  call  our  children  and  our  lands  by  their  names. 
Their  names  are  wrought  into  the  verbs  of  language,  their 
works  and  effigies  are  in  our  houses,  and  every  circumstance 
of  the  day  recalls  an  anecdote  of  them. 

The  search  after  the  great  is  the  dream  of  youth,  and  the 
most  serious  occupation  of  manhood.  .  .  . 

Our  reHgion  is  the  love  and  cherishing  of  these  patrons. 
The  gods  of  fable  are  the  shining  moments  of  great  men.  We 
run  all  our  vessels  into  one  mould.  Our  colossal  theologies  of 
Judaism,  Christism,  Buddhism,  Mahometism,  are  the  neces- 
sary and  structural  action  of  the  human  mind.  The  student 
of  history  is  like  a  man  going  into  a  warehouse  to  buy  clothes 
or  carpets.  He  fancies  he  has  a  new  article.  If  he  go  to  the 
factory,  he  shall  find  that  his  new  stuff  still  repeats  the  scrolls 
and  rosettes  which  are  found  on  the  interior  walls  of  the 
pyramids  of  Thebes.  Our  Theism  is  the  purification  of  the 
human  mind.  Man  can  paint,  or  make,  or  think  nothing  but 
man.  He  believes  that  the  great  material  elements  had  their 
origin  from  his  thought.  And  our  philosophy  finds  one 
essence  collected  or  distributed. 

If  now  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  kinds  of  service  we 
derive  from  others,  let  us  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  modem 
studies,  and  begin  low  enough.  We  must  not  contend  against 
love,  or  deny  the  substantial  existence  of  other  people.  I 
know  not  what  would  happen  to  us.  We  have  social  strengths. 
Our  affection  towards  others  creates  a  sort  of  vantage  or  pur- 
chase, which  nothing  wiU  supply.  I  can  do  that  by  another 
which  I  cannot  do  alone.    I  can  say  to  you  what  I  cannot 
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first  say  to  myself.  Other  men  are  lenses  through  which  we 
read  our  own  minds.  Each  man  seeks  those  of  different 
quality  from  his  own,  and  such  as  are  good  of  their  kind ; 
that  is,  he  seeks  other  men,  and  the  otherest.  The  stronger 
the  nature,  the  more  it  is  reactive.  Let  us  have  the  quahty 
pure.  A  Httle  genius  let  us  leave  alone.  A  main  difference 
betwixt  men  is,  whether  they  attend  their  own  affair  or  not. 
Man  is  that  noble  endogenous  plant  which  grows,  Hke  the 
palm,  from  within,  outward.  His  own  affair,  though  impos- 
sible to  others,  he  can  open  with  celerity  and  in  sport.  It  is 
easy  to  sugar  to  be  sweet,  and  to  nitre  to  be  salt.  We  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  waylay  and  entrap  that  which  of  itself 
will  fall  into  our  hands.  I  count  him  a  great  man  who  inhabits 
a  higher  sphere  of  thought,  into  which  other  men  rise  with 
labour  and  difficulty  ;  he  has  but  to  open  his  eyes  to  see  things 
in  a  true  light,  and  in  large  relations  ;  whilst  they  must  make 
painful  corrections,  and  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  many  sources 
of  error.  His  service  to  us  is  of  Uke  sort.  It  costs  a  beautiful 
person  no  exertion  to  paint  her  image  on  our  eyes  ;  yet  how 
splendid  is  that  benefit !  It  costs  no  more  for  a  wise  soul  to 
convey  his  quahty  to  other  men.  And  everyone  can  do  his  best 
thing  easiest.  Peu  de  moyens,  heaucoup  (Vejfet.  He  is  great  who 
is  what  he  is  from  Nature,  and  who  never  reminds  us  of  others. 
But  he  must  be  related  to  us,  and  our  life  receive  from  him 
some  promise  of  explanation.  I  cannot  tell  what  I  would 
know ;  but  I  have  observed  there  are  persons  who,  in  their 
character  and  action,  answer  questions  which  I  have  not  skiU 
to  put.  One  man  answers  some  questions  which  none  of  his 
contemporaries  put,  and  is  isolated.  The  past  and  passing 
rehgions  and  philosophies  answer  some  other  question.  Cer- 
tain men  affect  us  as  rich  possibilities,  but  helpless  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  time — ^the  sport,  perhaps,  of  some  instinct 
that  rules  in  the  air ;  they  do  not  speak  to  our  want.  But 
the  great  are  near ;  we  know  them  at  sight.  They  satisfy 
expectation,  and  fall  into  place.  What  is  good  is  effective, 
generative  ;  makes  for  itself  room,  food,  and  aUies.    A  sound 
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apple  produces  seed ;  a  hybrid  does  not.  Put  a  man  in  his 
place,  he  is  constructive,  fertile,  magnetic,  inundating  armies 
with  his  purpose,  which  is  thus  executed.  The  river  makes 
its  own  shores,  and  each  legitimate  idea  makes  its  own  channels 
and  welcome — ^harvests  for  food,  institutions  for  expression, 
weapons  to  fight  with,  and  disciples  to  explain  it.  The  true 
artist  has  the  planet  for  his  pedestal ;  the  adventurer,  after 
years  of  strife,  has  nothing  broader  than  his  own  shoes. 

As  plants  convert  the  minerals  into  food  for  animals,  so 
each  man  converts  some  raw  material  in  Nature  to  human 
use.  The  inventors  of  fire,  electricity,  magnetism,  iron,  lead, 
glass,  linen,  silk,  cotton ;  the  makers  of  tools  ;  the  inventor 
of  decimal  notation ;  the  geometer ;  the  engineer  ;  the  musi- 
cian— severally  make  an  easy  way  for  all,  through  unknown 
and  impossible  conftisions.  Each  man  is,  by  secret  liking, 
connected  with  some  district  of  Nature,  whose  agent  and 
interpreter  he  is,  as  Linnaeus,  of  plants ;  Huber,  of  bees ; 
Fries,  of  lichens  ;  Van  Mons,  of  pears  ;  Dalton,  of  atomic 
forms  ;  Euclid,  of  lines  ;  Newton,  of  fluxions. 

A  man  is  a  centre  of  Nature,  running  out  threads  of  rela- 
tion through  everything,  fluid  and  sohd,  material  and  elemental. 
The  earth  rolls  ;  every  clod  and  stone  comes  to  the  meridian  ; 
so  every  organ,  function,  acid,  crystal,  grain  of  dust,  has  its 
relation  to  the  brain.  It  waits  long,  but  its  turn  comes.  Each 
plant  has  its  parasite,  and  each  created  thing  its  lover  and  poet. 
Justice  has  already  been  done  to  steam,  to  iron,  to  wood,  to 
coal,  to  loadstone,  to  iodine,  to  com,  and  cotton  ;  but  how  few 
materials  are  yet  used  by  our  arts  !  The  mass  of  creatures  and 
of  quaUties  are  still  hid  and  expectant.  It  would  seem  as  if 
each  waited,  like  the  enchanted  princess  in  fairy  tales,  for  a 
destined  human  deUverer.  Each  must  be  disenchanted  and 
walk  forth  to  the  day  in  human  shape.  In  the  history  of  dis- 
covery, the  ripe  and  latent  truth  seems  to  have  fashioned  a 
brain  for  itself.  A  magnet  must  be  made  man,  in  some 
Gilbert,  or  Swedenborg,  or  Oersted,  before  the  general  mind 
can  come  to  entertain  its  powers. 
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If  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  first  advantages ; — a  sober 
grace  adheres  to  the  mineral  and  botanic  kingdoms  which,  in 
the  highest  moments,  comes  up  as  the  charm  of  Nature — the 
gUtter  of  the  spar,  the  sureness  of  affinity,  the  veracity  of 
angles.  Light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  food, 
sweet  and  sour,  soUd,  Hquid,  and  gas,  circle  us  around  in  a 
wreath  of  pleasures,  and,  by  their  agreeable  quarrel,  beguile 
the  day  of  hfe.  The  eye  repeats  every  day  the  first  eulogy  on 
things — "  He  saw  that  they  were  good  ".  We  know  where  to 
find  them ;  and  these  performers  are  reUshed  all  the  more 
after  a  little  experience  of  the  pretending  races.  We  are  en- 
titled, also,  to  higher  advantages.  Something  is  wanting  to 
science  until  it  has  been  humanized.  The  table  of  logarithms 
is  one  thing,  and  its  vital  play  in  botany,  music,  optics,  and 
architecture,  another.  There  are  advancements  to  numbers, 
anatomy,  architecture,  astronomy,  Httle  suspected  at  first, 
when,  by  union  with  intellect  and  will,  they  ascend  into  the 
life,  and  reappear  in  conversation,  character,  and  poUtics. 

But  this  comes  later.  We  speak  now  only  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  them  in  their  own  sphere,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  seem  to  fascinate  and  draw  to  them  some  genius  who 
occupies  himself  with  one  thing  all  his  life  long.  The  possi- 
bihty  of  interpretation  Hes  in  the  identity  of  the  observer  with 
the  observed.  Each  material  thing  has  its  celestial  side — has 
its  translation,  through  humanity,  into  the  spiritual  and  neces- 
sary sphere,  where  it  plays  a  part  as  indestructible  as  any 
other.  And  to  these  their  ends,  all  things  continually  ascend. 
The  gases  gather  to  the  soHd  firmament :  the  chemic  lump 
arrives  at  the  plant  and  grows  ;  arrives  at  the  quadruped,  and 
walks ;  arrives  at  the  man,  and  thinks.  But  also  the  con- 
stituency determines  the  vote  of  the  representative.  He  is 
not  only  representative,  but  participant.  Like  can  only  be 
known  by  like.  The  reason  why  he  knows  about  them  is 
that  he  is  of  them  ;  he  has  just  come  out  of  Nature,  or  from 
being  a  part  of  that  thing.  Animated  chlorine  knows  of 
chlorine,  and  incarnate  zinc  of  zinc.     Their  quahty  makes 
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his  career,  and  he  can  variously  publish  their  virtues  because 
they  compose  him.  Man,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  world, 
does  not  forget  his  origin ;  and  all  that  is  yet  inanimate  will 
one  day  speak  and  reason.  UnpubHshed  Nature  will  have  its 
whole  secret  told.  Shall  we  say  that  quartz  mountains  will 
pulverize  into  innumerable  Werners,  von  Buchs,  and  Beau- 
monts,  and  the  laboratory  of  the  atmosphere  holds  in  solution 
I  know  not  what  BerzeUuses  and  Davys  ? 

Thus  we  sit  by  the  fire  and  take  hold  on  the  poles  of  the 
earth.  This  quasi  omnipresence  suppUes  the  imbecihty  of  our 
condition.  In  one  of  those  celestial  days  when  heaven  and 
earth  meet  and  adorn  each  other,  it  seems  a  poverty  that  we 
can  only  spend  it  once ;  we  wish  for  a  thousand  heads,  a 
thousand  bodies,  that  we  might  celebrate  its  immense  beauty 
in  many  ways  and  places.  Is  this  fancy  ?  Well,  in  good 
faith,  we  are  multiplied  by  our  proxies.  How  easily  we  adopt 
their  labours  !  Every  ship  that  comes  to  America  got  its  chart 
from  Columbus.  Every  novel  is  a  debtor  to  Homer.  Every 
carpenter  who  shaves  with  a  fore-plane  borrows  the  genius 
of  a  forgotten  inventor.  Life  is  girt  all  round  with  a  zodiac 
of  sciences — ^the  contributions  of  men  who  have  perished  to 
add  their  point  of  hght  to  our  sky.  Engineer,  broker,  jurist, 
physician,  morahst,  theologian,  and  every  man,  in  as  much 
as  he  has  any  science,  is  a  definer  and  map-maker  of  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  our  condition.  These  road-makers 
on  every  hand  enrich  us.  We  must  extend  the  area  of  Ufe, 
and  multiply  our  relations.  We  are  as  much  gainers  by  find- 
ing a  new  property  in  the  old  earth  as  by  acquiring  a  new  planet. 

We  are  too  passive  in  the  reception  of  these  material  or 
semi-material  aids.  We  must  not  be  sacks  and  stomachs.  To 
ascend  one  step  we  are  better  served  through  our  sympathy. 
Activity  is  contagious.  Looking  where  others  look,  and  con- 
versing with  the  same  things,  we  catch  the  charm  which  lured 
them.  Napoleon  said  :  "  You  must  not  fight  too  often  with 
one  enemy,  or  you  will  teach  him  all  your  art  of  war  ".  Talk 
much  with  any  man  of  vigorous  mind,  and  we  acquire  very 
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fast  the  habit  of  looking  at  things  in  the  same  Ught,  and  on 
each  occurrence  we  anticipate  his  thought. 

Men  are  helpful  through  the  intellect  and  the  affections. 
Other  help,  I  find  a  false  appearance.  If  you  affect  to  give  me 
bread  and  fire,  I  perceive  that  I  pay  for  it  the  full  price,  and 
at  last  it  leaves  me  as  it  found  me,  neither  better  nor  worse. 
But  all  mental  and  moral  force  is  a  positive  good.  It  goes  out 
from  you  whether  you  wiU  or  not,  and  profits  me  whom  you 
never  thought  of.  I  cannot  even  hear  of  personal  vigour  of 
any  kind,  great  power  of  performance,  without  fresh  resolu- 
tion. We  are  emulous  of  all  that  man  can  do.  Cecil's  saying 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "  I  know  that  he  can  toil  terribly  ",  is 
an  electric  torch.  So  are  Clarendon's  portraits — of  Hampden, 
"  who  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out  or 
wearied  by  the  most  laborious,  and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed 
on  by  the  most  subtle  and  sharp,  and  of  a  personal  courage 
equal  to  his  best  parts  " — of  Falkland,  "  who  was  so  severe 
an  adorer  of  truth  that  he  could  as  easily  have  given  himself 
leave  to  steal  as  to  dissemble  ".  We  cannot  read  Plutarch 
without  a  tingling  of  the  blood,  and  I  accept  the  saying  of  the 
Chinese  Mensius  :  "A  sage  is  the  instructor  of  a  hundred 
ages.  When  the  manners  of  Loo  are  heard  of,  the  stupid 
become  intelligent,  and  the  wavering  determined."  .  .  . 

We  touch  and  go,  and  sip  the  foam  of  many  Uves.  Rota- 
tion is  the  law  of  Nature.  When  Nature  removes  a  great 
man,  people  explore  the  horizon  for  a  successor ;  but  none 
comes,  and  none  will.  His  class  is  extinguished  with  him. 
In  some  other  and  quite  different  field,  the  next  man  will 
appear :  not  Jefferson,  not  Franklin,  but  now  a  great  sales- 
man ;  then  a  road-contractor ;  then  a  student  of  fishes  ;  then 
a  buffalo-hunting  explorer,  or  a  semi-savage  western  general. 
Thus  we  make  a  stand  against  our  rougher  masters ;  but 
against  the  best  there  is  a  finer  remedy.  The  power  which 
they  communicate  is  not  theirs.  When  we  are  exalted  by 
ideas,  we  do  not  owe  this  to  Plato,  but  to  the  idea,  to  which, 
also,  Plato  was  debtor. 

M 
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I  must  not  forget  that  we  have  a  special  debt  to  a  single 
class.  Life  is  a  scale  of  degrees.  Between  rank  and  rank  of 
our  great  men  are  wide  intervals.  Mankind  have,  in  all  ages, 
attached  themselves  to  a  few  persons  who,  either  by  the 
quaUty  of  that  idea  they  embodied,  or  by  the  largeness  of 
their  reception,  were  entitled  to  the  position  of  leaders  and 
law-givers.  These  teach  us  the  qualities  of  primary  Nature 
— admit  us  to  the  constitution  of  things.  We  swim,  day  by 
day,  in  a  river  of  delusions,  and  are  effectually  amused  with 
houses  and  towns  in  the  air,  of  which  the  men  about  us  are 
dupes.  But  life  is  a  sincerity.  In  lucid  intervals  we  say : 
"  Let  there  be  an  entrance  opened  for  me  into  reaUties ;  I 
have  worn  the  fool's  cap  too  long  ".  We  will  know  the  mean- 
ing of  our  economies  and  poUtics.  Give  us  the  cipher,  and, 
if  persons  and  things  are  scores  of  a  celestial  music,  let  us 
read  off  the  strains.  We  have  been  cheated  of  our  reason ; 
yet  there  have  been  sane  men,  who  enjoyed  a  rich  and  related 
existence.  What  they  know,  they  know  for  us.  With  each 
new  mind,  a  new  secret  of  Nature  transpires ;  nor  can  the 
Bible  be  closed,  until  the  last  great  man  is  born.  These  men 
correct  the  delirium  of  the  animal  spirits,  make  us  considerate, 
and  engage  us  to  new  aims  and  powers.  The  veneration  of 
mankind  selects  these  for  the  highest  place.  Witness  the 
multitude  of  statues,  pictures,  and  memorials  which  recall  their 
genius  in  every  city,  village,  house,  and  ship  : — 

"  Ever  their  phantoms  arise  before  us. 
Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood ; 
At  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us. 
With  looks  of  beauty,  and  words  of  good." 


It  is  a  pity  that  we  can  spare  but  little  room  in  this  volume  for  an 
account  of  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  through  a  period  of 
several  centuries.  Man's  curiosity  and  his  desire  for  change  and  ad- 
venture led  to  explorations  and  discoveries  which  fostered  commerce 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  so  improved  the  everyday  life  of  the 
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citizen  at  various  periods.  Here  we  shall  take  but  a  brief  glance  at  the 
more  important  forces  which  moulded  modern  society.  What  we  want 
is  just  sufficient  background  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  movements 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  This  is  best  given  by  some 
extracts  from  that  well-known  third  chapter  in  Macaulay's  History  of 
England  in  which  he  sketches  the  state  of  society  in  1685,  and  compares 
it  with  his  own  day,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


LORD  MACAULAY 

THE  STATE  OF  SOCIETY  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

IF  we  would  study  with  profit  the  history  of  our  ancestors, 
we  must  be  constantly  on  our  guard  against  that  delusion 
which  the  well-known  names  of  families,  places,  and  offices 
naturally  produce,  and  must  never  forget  that  the  country  of 
which  we  read  was  a  very  different  country  from  that  in  which 
we  live.  In  every  experimental  science  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  perfection.  In  every  human  being  there  is  a  wish 
to  ameUorate  his  own  condition.  These  two  principles  have 
often  sufficed,  even  when  counteracted  by  great  public  calami- 
ties and  by  bad  institutions,  to  carry  civilization  rapidly  for- 
ward. No  ordinary  misfortune,  no  ordinary  misgovernment, 
will  do  so  much  to  make  a  nation  wretched,  as  the  constant 
progress  of  physical  knowledge,  and  the  constant  effort  of 
every  man  to  better  himself  will  do  to  make  a  nation  pros- 
perous. This  progress,  having  continued  during  many  ages, 
became  at  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
portentously  rapid,  and  has  proceeded,  during  the  nineteenth, 
with  accelerated  velocity.  In  consequence  partly  of  our  geo- 
graphical and  partly  of  our  moral  position,  we  have,  during 
several  generations,  been  exempt  from  evils  which  have  else- 
where impeded  the  efforts  and  destroyed  the  fruits  of  industry. 
One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  inquirer,  who  wishes  to  form 
a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of  a  community  at  a  given  time. 
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must  be  to  ascertain  of  how  many  persons  that  community 
then  consisted.  Unfortunately  the  population  of  England  in 
1685  cannot  be  ascertained  with  perfect  accuracy.  For  no 
great  state  had  then  adopted  the  wise  course  of  periodically 
numbering  the  people.  All  men  were  left  to  conjecture  for 
themselves ;  and,  as  they  generally  conjectured  without  ex- 
amining facts,  and  under  the  influence  of  strong  passions  and 
prejudices,  their  guesses  were  often  ludicrously  absurd.  Even 
intelligent  Londoners  ordinarily  talked  of  London  as  contain- 
ing several  millions  of  souls. 

We  are  not,  however,  left  without  the  means  of  correcting 
the  wild  blunders  into  which  some  minds  were  hurried  by 
national  vanity,  and  others  by  a  morbid  love  of  paradox. 
There  are  extant  three  computations  which  seem  to  be  entitled 
to  peculiar  attention.  They  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other  :  they  proceed  on  different  principles ;  and  yet  there 
is  Htde  difference  in  the  results. 

Of  these  three  estimates,  framed  without  concert  by  dif- 
ferent persons  from  different  sets  of  materials,  the  highest, 
which  is  that  of  King,  does  not  exceed  the  lowest,  which  is 
that  of  Finlaison,  by  one-twehth.  We  may,  therefore,  with 
confidence,  pronounce  that,  when  James  the  Second  reigned, 
England  contained  between  five  miUion  and  five  million  five 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  .  .  . 

[A  large  part  of  the  country  north  of  the  Trent  was  still 
so  undeveloped  that  life  there  might  be  described  (to  use  a 
modem  word)  as  semi-colonial.] 

In  the  year  1685,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  far 
exceeded  the  value  of  aU  the  other  fruits  of  human  industry. 
Yet  agriculture  was  in  what  would  now  be  considered  as  a 
very  rude  and  imperfect  state.  The  arable  land  and  pasture 
land  were  not  supposed  by  the  best  poUtical  arithmeticians  of 
that  age  to  amount  to  much  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  king- 
dom. The  remainder  was  believed  to  consist  of  moor,  forest, 
and  fen.    These  computations  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
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road  books  and  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  those 
books  and  maps  it  is  clear  that  many  routes  which  now  pass 
through  an  endless  succession  of  orchards,  cornfields,  hay- 
fields,  and  beanfields,  then  ran  through  nothing  but  heath, 
swamp,  and  warren.  In  the  drawings  of  EngHsh  landscapes 
made  in  that  age  for  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo,  scarce  a  hedge- 
row is  to  be  seen  and  numerous  tracts  now  rich  with  cultivation 
appear  as  bare  as  Salisbury  Plain.  At  Enfield,  hardly  out  of 
sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  capital,  was  a  region  of  five  and 
twenty  miles  in  circumference  which  contained  only  three 
houses  and  scarcely  any  enclosed  fields.  Deer,  as  free  as  in 
an  American  forest,  wandered  there  by  thousands. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  were  the  best  cultivated,  the 
farming,  though  greatly  improved  since  the  civil  war,  was  not 
such  as  would  now  be  thought  skilful.  The  rotation  of  crops 
was  very  imperfectly  understood.  It  was  known,  indeed,  that 
some  vegetables  lately  introduced  into  our  island,  particularly 
the  turnip,  afforded  excellent  nutriment  in  winter  to  sheep  and 
oxen :  but  it  was  not  yet  the  practice  to  feed  cattle  in  this 
manner.  It  was  therefore  by  no  means  easy  to  keep  them 
aHve  during  the  season  when  the  grass  is  scanty.  They  were 
killed  and  salted  in  great  nimibers  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather ;  and  during  several  months  even  the  gentry  tasted 
scarcely  any  fresh  animal  food  except  game  and  river  fish 
which  were  consequently  much  more  important  articles  in 
housekeeping  than  at  present.  It  appears  from  the  Northum- 
berland Household  Book  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  fresh  meat  was  never  eaten  by  the  gentlemen  attendant 
on  a  great  Earl  except  during  the  short  interval  between 
Midsummer  and  Michaelmas.  But  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies an  improvement  had  taken  place ;  and  under  Charles 
the  Second  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  November  that 
families  laid  in  their  stock  of  salt  provisions,  then  called 
Martinmas  beef. 

The  heir  of  an  estate  often  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth 
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at  the  seat  of  his  family  with  no  better  tutors  than  grooms 
and  gamekeepers,  and  scarce  attained  learning  enough  to  sign 
his  name  to  a  Mittimus.  If  he  went  to  school  and  to  college 
he  generally  returned  before  he  was  twenty  to  the  seclusion 
of  the  old  hall  and  there,  unless  his  mind  were  very  happily 
constituted  by  nature,  soon  forgot  his  academical  pursuits  in 
rural  business  and  pleasures.  His  chief  serious  employment 
was  the  care  of  his  property.  He  examined  samples  of  grain, 
handled  pigs  and,  on  market  days,  made  bargains  over  a  tankard 
with  drovers  and  hop  merchants.  His  chief  pleasures  were 
commonly  derived  from  field  sports  and  from  an  unrefined 
sensuality.  His  language  and  pronunciation  were  such  as  we 
should  now  expect  to  hear  only  from  the  most  ignorant  clowns. 
His  oaths,  coarse  jests,  and  scurrilous  terms  of  abuse,  were 
uttered  with  the  broadest  accent  of  his  province.  It  was  easy 
to  discern  from  the  first  word  which  he  spoke  whether  he  came 
from  Somersetshire  or  Yorkshire. 

From  this  description  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  English 
esquire  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  materially  differ 
from  a  rustic  miller  or  alehouse-keeper  of  our  time.  There 
are,  however,  some  important  parts  of  his  character  still  to 
be  noted  which  will  greatly  modify  this  estimate.  Unlettered 
as  he  was  and  unpohshed,  he  was  still  in  some  most  important 
points  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  member  of  a  proud  and  power- 
ful aristocracy,  and  was  distinguished  by  many  both  of  the 
good  and  of  the  bad  quahties  which  belong  to  aristocrats.  His 
family  pride  was  beyond  that  of  a  Talbot  or  a  Howard.  He 
knew  the  genealogies  and  coats  of  arms  of  all  his  neighbours 
and  could  tell  which  of  them  had  assumed  supporters  without 
any  right,  and  which  of  them  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
great-grandsons  of  aldermen.  He  was  a  magistrate  and,  as 
such,  administered  gratuitously  to  those  who  dwelt  around 
him  a  rude  patriarchal  justice  which,  in  spite  of  inmmierable 
blunders  and  of  occasional  acts  of  tyranny,  was  yet  better 
than  no  justice  at  all.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  trainbands ; 
and  his  military  dignity,  though  it  might  move  the  mirth  of 
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gallants  who  had  served  a  campaign  in  Flanders,  raised  his 
character  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours. 
Thus  the  character  of  the  English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  compounded  of  two  elements  which  we  seldom  or 
never  find  united.  His  ignorance  and  uncouthness,  his  low 
tastes  and  gross  phrases  would,  in  our  time,  be  considered  as 
indicating  a  nature  and  a  breeding  thoroughly  plebeian.  Yet 
he  was  essentially  a  patrician  and  had  in  large  measure  both 
the  virtues  and  vices  which  flourish  among  men  set  from  their 
birth  in  high  place,  and  used  to  respect  themselves  and  be 
respected  by  others. 

As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daughters,  their 
literary  stores  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer  book  and  a 
receipt  book.  But  in  truth  they  lost  little  by  living  in  rural 
seclusion.  For,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  and  in  those  situa- 
tions which  afforded  the  greater  facilities  for  mental  improve- 
ment, the  English  women  of  that  generation  were  decidedly 
worse  educated  than  they  have  been  at  any  other  time  since 
the  revival  of  learning. 

The  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  Extravagant  Hcen- 
tiousness,  the  natural  effect  of  extravagant  austerity,  was  now 
the  mode :  and  Hcentiousness  had  produced  its  ordinary 
effect,  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  women.  To 
their  personal  beauty  it  was  the  fashion  to  pay  rude  and 
impudent  homage.  But  the  admiration  and  desire  which  they 
inspired  were  seldom  mingled  with  respect,  with  affection,  or 
with  any  chivalrous  sentiment.  In  such  circumstances  the 
standard  of  female  attainments  was  necessarily  low ;  and  it 
was  more  dangerous  to  be  above  that  standard  than  to  be 
beneath  it.  Extreme  ignorance  and  frivoUty  were  thought 
less  xmbecoming  in  a  lady  than  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry. 

The  place  of  the  clergyman  in  society  had  been  completely 
changed  by  the  Reformation.  Before  that  event,  ecclesiastics 
had  formed  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  had,  in  wealth 
and  splendour  equalled,  and  sometimes  outshone,  the  greatest 
of  the  temporal  barons,  and  had  generally  held  the  highest 
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civil  offices.  Many  of  the  Treasurers  and  almost  aU  the 
Chancellors  of  the  Plantagenets  were  Bishops.  The  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  were 
ordinarily  churchmen.  Churchmen  transacted  the  most  im- 
portant diplomatic  business.  Indeed,  aU  that  large  portion 
of  the  administration  which  rude  and  warHke  nobles  were 
incompetent  to  conduct,  was  considered  as  especially  belong- 
ing to  divines.  Men,  therefore,  who  were  averse  to  the  life 
of  camps,  and  who  were  at  the  same  time  desirous  to  rise  in 
the  state,  commonly  received  the  tonsure.  Among  them  were 
sons  of  all  the  most  illustrious  families,  and  near  kinsmen  of 
the  throne.  Scroops  and  Nevilles,  Bourchiers,  Staffords,  and 
Poles.  To  the  reUgious  houses  belonged  the  rents  of  immense 
domains,  and  all  that  large  portion  of  the  tithe  which  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  laymen.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  therefore,  no  line  of  life  was  so  attractive 
to  ambitious  and  covetous  natures  as  the  priesthood. 

Then  came  a  violent  revolution.  The  abolition  of  the 
monasteries  deprived  the  Church  at  once  of  the  greater  part 
of  her  wealth,  and  of  her  predominance  in  the  Upper  House 
of  ParUament.  There  was  no  longer  an  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
or  an  Abbot  of  Reading  seated  among  the  peers  and  possessed 
of  revenues  equal  to  those  of  a  powerful  Earl.  The  princely 
splendour  of  WiUiam  of  Wykeham  and  of  William  of  Waynflete 
had  disappeared.  The  scarlet  hat  of  the  Cardinal,  the  silver 
cross  of  the  Legate,  were  no  more.  The  clergy  had  also  lost 
the  ascendancy  which  is  the  natural  reward  of  superior  mental 
cultivation.  Once  the  circumstance  that  a  man  could  read 
had  raised  a  presumption  that  he  was  in  orders.  But  in  an 
age  which  produced  such  laymen  as  William  Cecil  and 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Roger  Ascham  and  Thomas  Smith,  Walter 
Mildmay  and  Francis  Walsingham,  there  was  no  reason  for 
calling  away  prelates  from  their  dioceses  to  negotiate  treaties, 
to  superintend  the  finances,  or  to  administer  justice.  The 
spiritual  character  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  spiritual  quahfica- 
tion  for  high  civil  office,  but  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
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qualification.  Those  worldly  motives,  therefore,  which  had 
formerly  induced  so  many  able,  aspiring  and  high-bom  youths 
to  assume  the  ecclesiastical  habit  ceased  to  operate.  Not  one 
parish  in  two  hundred  then  afforded  what  a  man  of  family 
considered  as  a  maintenance.  There  were  still  indeed  prizes 
in  the  Church :  but  they  were  few ;  and  even  the  highest 
were  mean  when  compared  with  the  glory  which  had  once 
surrounded  the  princes  of  the  hierarchy. 

During  the  century  which  followed  the  accession  of  Ehza- 
beth  scarce  a  single  person  of  noble  descent  took  orders.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  two  sons  of  peers 
were  Bishops  ;  four  or  five  sons  of  peers  were  priests  and  held 
valuable  preferments  :  but  these  rare  exceptions  did  not  take 
away  the  reproach  which  lay  on  the  body.  The  clergy  were 
regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a  plebeian  class.  And,  indeed,  for 
one  who  made  the  figure  of  a  gentleman,  ten  were  mere  menial 
servants. 

The  power  which  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country 
clergymen  exercised  in  the  rural  districts  was  in  some  measure 
counter-balanced  by  the  power  of  the  yeomanry,  an  eminently 
manly  and  true-hearted  race.  The  petty  proprietors  who 
cultivated  their  own  fields  with  their  own  hands,  and  enjoyed 
a  modest  competence  without  affecting  to  have  scutcheons 
and  crests  or  aspiring  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  justice,  then 
formed  a  much  more  important  part  of  the  nation  than  at 
present.  If  we  may  trust  the  best  statistical  writers  of  that 
age,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  proprietors, 
who  with  their  families  must  have  made  up  more  than  a 
seventh  of  the  whole  population,  derived  their  subsistence 
from  little  freehold  estates.  The  average  income  of  these 
small  landholders,  an  income  made  up  of  rent,  profit,  and 
wages,  was  estimated  at  between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a 
year.  It  was  computed  that  the  number  of  persons  who  tilled 
their  own  land  was  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  farmed 
the  land  of  others.  A  large  portion  of  the  yeomanry  had, 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  leaned  towards  Puritanism, 
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had,  in  the  civil  war,  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  had, 
after  the  Restoration,  persisted  in  hearing  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  preachers,  had,  at  elections,  strenuously  sup- 
ported the  Exclusionists,  and  had  continued,  even  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  the  proscription  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  to  regard  Popery  and  arbitrary  powers  with 
unmitigated  hostility.  .  .  . 

[Provincial  towns  were  still  very  small ;  only  four — Bristol, 
Norwich,  York,  and  Exeter — had  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  Roads  were  very  bad  indeed,  the  countryman 
came  rarely,  if  ever,  to  town,  and  the  Londoner  was,  indeed, 
"  a  different  being  from  the  rustic  Englishman  ".  Agricultural 
wages  were  four  or  five  shilHngs  a  week  without  food,  and 
half  that  amount  if  food  was  provided.  The  wages  of  men 
employed  in  industry  were  higher,  but  already  some  of  the 
evils  of  uncontrolled  capitalism  were  beginning  to  rear  their 
ugly  heads.] 

The  remuneration  of  workmen  employed  in  manufactures 
has  always  been  higher  than  that  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  In 
the  year  1680,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  remarked 
that  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country  made  it  impossible 
for  our  textiles  to  maintain  a  competition  with  the  produce 
of  the  Indian  looms.  An  EngUsh  mechanic,  he  said,  instead 
of  slaving  like  a  native  of  Bengal  for  a  piece  of  copper,  exacted 
a  shilling  a  day.  Other  evidence  is  extant  which  proves  that 
a  shilling  a  day  was  the  pay  to  which  the  EngUsh  mechanic 
then  thought  himself  entitled,  but  that  he  was  often  forced  to 
work  for  less.  The  common  people  of  that  age  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  for  public  discussion,  or  haranguing,  or  of 
petitioning  Parliament.  No  newspaper  pleaded  their  cause. 
It  was  in  rude  rhyme  that  their  love  and  hatred,  their  ex- 
ultation and  their  distress  found  utterance.  A  great  part  of 
their  history  is  to  be  learned  only  from  their  ballads.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  popular  lays  chaunted  about 
the  streets  of  Norwich  and  Leeds  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
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Second  may  still  be  read  on  the  original  broadside.  It  is  the 
vehement  and  bitter  cry  of  labour  against  capital.  It  describes 
the  good  old  times  when  every  artisan  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufacture  lived  as  well  as  a  farmer.  But  those  times  were 
past.  Sixpence  a  day  was  now  all  that  could  be  earned  by 
hard  labour  at  the  loom. 

In  this  ballad  the  master  clothier  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  We  will  make  them  to  work  hard  for  sixpence  a  day. 
Though  a  shilling  they  deserve  if  they  had  their  just  pay  ; 
If  at  all  they  murmur  and  say  'tis  too  small. 
We  bid  them  choose  whether  they  work  at  aU. 
And  thus  we  do  gain  all  our  wealth  and  estate. 
By  many  poor  men  that  work  early  and  late. 
Then  hey  for  the  clothing  trade  !     It  goes  on  brave." 

The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  evidence,  many  will  still  image  to  themselves  the 
England  of  the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant  country  than  the 
England  in  which  we  Uve.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange 
that  society,  while  constantly  moving  forward  with  eager  speed, 
should  be  constantly  looking  backward  with  tender  regret. 
But  these  two  propensities,  inconsistent  as  they  may  appear, 
can  easily  be  resolved  into  the  same  principle.  Both  spring 
from  our  impatience  of  the  state  in  which  we  actually  are. 
That  impatience,  while  it  stimulates  us  to  surpass  preceding 
generations,  disposes  us  to  over-rate  their  happiness.  It  is, 
in  some  sense,  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  in  us  to  be 
constantly  discontented  with  a  condition  which  is  constantly 
improving.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  constant  improvement 
precisely  because  there  is  constant  discontent.  If  we  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  cease  to  contrive, 
to  labour,  and  to  save  with  a  view  to  the  future.  And  it  is 
natural  that,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  form 
a  too  favourable  estimate  of  the  past. 

In  truth  we  are  under  a  deception  similar  to  that  which 
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misleads  the  traveller  in  the  Arabian  desert.  Beneath  the 
caravan  all  is  dry  and  bare  ;  but  far  in  advance  and  far  in  the 
rear  is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters.  The  pilgrims 
hasten  forward  and  find  nothing  but  sand  where,  an  hour 
before,  they  had  seen  a  lake.  They  turn  their  eyes  and  see  a 
lake  where,  an  hour  before  they  were  toiling  through  sand. 
A  similar  illusion  seems  to  haunt  nations  through  every  stage 
of  the  long  progress  from  poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  highest 
degree  of  opulence  and  civilization.  But,  if  we  resolutely 
chase  the  mirage  backward,  we  shall  find  it  recede  before  us 
into  the  regions  of  fabulous  antiquity.  It  is  now  the  fashion 
to  place  the  golden  age  of  England  in  times  when  noblemen 
were  destitute  of  comforts  the  want  of  which  would  be  intoler- 
able to  a  modem  footman,  when  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
breakfasted  on  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which  would  raise  a 
riot  in  a  modern  workhouse,  when  to  have  a  clean  shirt  once 
a  week  was  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  higher  class  of  gentry, 
when  men  died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they  now 
die  in  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns,  and  when  men 
died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  than  they  now  die  on  the 
coast  of  Guiana.  We  too  shall,  in  our  turn,  be  outstripped, 
and  in  our  turn  be  envied.  It  may  well  be  in  the  twentieth 
century  that  the  peasant  of  Dorsetshire  may  think  himself 
miserably  paid  with  twenty  shiUings  a  week;  that  the  car- 
penter at  Greenwich  may  receive  ten  shilHngs  a  day ;  that 
labouring  men  may  be  as  Httle  used  to  dine  without  meat  as 
they  are  now  to  eat  rye  bread  ;  that  sanitary  police  and  medical 
discoveries  may  have  added  several  more  years  to  the  average 
length  of  human  life ;  that  numerous  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  are  now  unknown,  or  confined  to  a  few,  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  dihgent  and  thrifty  working  man.  And 
yet  it  may  then  be  the  mode  to  assert  that  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  progress  of  science  have  benefited  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many,  and  to  talk  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
as  the  time  when  England  was  truly  merry  England,  when  all 
classes  were  bound  together  by  brotherly  sympathy,  when  the 
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rich  did  not  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  when  the  poor 
did  not  envy  the  splendour  of  the  rich. 


Macaulay  seems  to  have  been  well-satisfied  with  social  conditions 
as  they  existed  in  his  own  day,  and  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  this 
complacency.  But  these  conditions  were  being  attacked  by  two  force- 
ful and  determined  writers.  Karl  Marx,  having  produced  his  Com- 
munist Manifesto,  and  having  been  driven  out  of  France  and  Belgiimi 
and  Germany,  was  in  the  British  Museimi  in  London  writing  his  book 
on  Capital,  and  telling  us  that  everyone's  philosophy  of  life  is  coloured 
by  his  social  position.  And,  right  in  the  very  heart  of  capitaUst  society, 
was  John  Ruskin,  a  living  refutation  of  Marxist  doctrine,  for  he  was 
writing  books  on  art  which  were  rapidly  turning  into  denunciations  of 
the  existing  social  order.  Why  did  Ruskin's  teaching,  beginning  with  art, 
end  with  economics  ?  The  answer  is  provided  in  another  characteristic 
address  by  Bernard  Shaw,  and  in  it,  too,  we  shall  find  something  about 
Marx's  "  celebrated  blunder  ". 
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RUSKIN'S  POLITICS 

RU  SKIN'S  political  message  to  the  cultured  Society  of 
his  day,  the  class  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  began 
and  ended  in  this  simple  judgment :  "  You  are  a  parcel  of 
thieves  ".  That  is  what  it  came  to.  He  never  went  away  from 
that ;  and  he  enforced  it  with  a  very  extraordinary  power  of 
invective.  Ruskin  was  a  master  of  invective.  Compare  him, 
for  instance,  with  Cobbett.  Cobbett  had  immense  Hterary 
style  ;  and  when  he  hated  a  thing,  he  hated  it  very  thoroughly 
indeed.  Think  of  Cobbett's  writing  about  the  funding  system 
— think  of  his  writing  about  the  spoHation  of  the  Church  by 
Henry  VIII — ^think  of  his  writing  about  the  barrenness  of 
Surrey,  which  cultured  Society  likes  so  much  and  which 
Cobbett  loathed  as  a  barren  place — ^think  of  what  he  said  about 
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"  barbarous,  bestial  Malthus  " — ^think  of  Cobbett  at  the  height 
of  his  vituperation.  Then  go  on  to  Karl  Marx.  Karl  Marx 
was  a  Jew,  who  had,  hke  Jeremiah,  a  great  power  of  invective. 
Think  of  the  suppression  of  the  Paris  Commune  of  187 1,  and 
then  of  that  terrific  screed  that  Marx  wrote,  exposing  the  Em- 
pire, denouncing  the  Versaillese  Generals,  execrating  the 
whole  order  of  things  which  destroyed  the  Commune  so  re- 
morselessly. There  you  have  a  masterpiece  of  invective,  a 
thing  which,  although  it  was  not  reproduced  in  any  of  the 
newspapers  or  popular  Uterary  issues  of  the  day,  nevertheless 
did  leave  such  an  elFect  that  when,  thirty  years  after,  a  proposal 
was  made  in  the  French  Chamber  to  put  Gallifet  into  a  pubHc 
position  of  some  credit,  the  governing  classes  having  forgotten 
that  a  word  had  ever  been  said  against  him,  suddenly  that 
terrible  denunciation  of  Marx  rose  up  against  him  and  struck 
him  absolutely  out  of  public  life. 

Yet  when  you  read  these  invectives  of  Marx  and  Cobbett, 
and  read  Ruskin's  invectives  afterwards,  somehow  or  other 
you  feel  that  Ruskin  beats  them  hollow.  Perhaps  the  reason 
was  that  they  hated  their  enemy  so  thoroughly.  Ruskin  does 
it  without  hatred,  and  therefore  he  does  it  with  a  magnificent 
thoroughness.  You  may  say  that  his  strength  in  invective  is 
as  the  strength  of  ten  because  his  heart  is  pure.  And  the 
only  consequence  of  his  denunciation  of  society  was  that 
people  said,  "  Well,  he  can't  possibly  be  talking  about  us,  the 
respectable  people  " ;  and  so  they  did  not  take  any  notice 
of  it. 

I  must  now  go  on  to  Ruskin's  specific  contribution  to 
economics  and  sociology,  because  that,  as  you  know,  to-day 
means  a  contribution  to  poHtics.  In  Ruskin's  own  time  this 
was  not  so  clear.  People  did  not  understand  then  that  your 
base  in  poHtics  must  be  an  economic  base  and  a  sociological 
base.  We  all  know  it  to-day,  and  know  it  to  our  cost ;  and 
will  know  it  to  our  still  greater  cost  unless  we  find  a  way  out, 
which,  it  seems,  lies  not  very  far  from  Ruskin's  way. 

Ruskin  took  up  the  treatises  of  our  classic  pohtical  economy. 
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the  books  by  which  our  Manchester  Capitalism  sought  to 
justify  its  existence.  In  this  he  did  what  Karl  Marx  had  done 
before  ;  and,  Hke  Marx,  he  did  it  in  a  way  which  I  do  not  Hke 
exactly  to  describe  as  a  corrupt  way,  because  you  cannot  think 
of  corruption  in  connexion  with  Ruskin  ;  nevertheless,  he  did 
not  take  it  up  as  a  man  with  a  distinterested  academic  en- 
thusiasm for  abstract  poHtical  economy.  I  think  we  must 
admit  that,  Uke  Marx,  he  took  it  up  because  he  was  clever 
enough  to  see  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing  to  beat  the  CapitaHst 
dog  with.  Marx  took  up  the  theory  of  value  which  had  been 
begun  by  Adam  Smith,  and  developed  by  Malthus,  and,  seeing 
that  he  could  turn  it  against  capitaUsm,  tried  to  re-establish  it 
on  a  basis  of  his  own.  Thus  we  got  his  celebrated  theory  of 
value,  which  is  now  a  celebrated  blunder.  What  Ruskin  did 
say  was  this.  He  held  up  to  us  the  definition  of  value  given 
by  the  economist,  and  said  : — 

"  These  gentlemen  define  value  as  value  in  exchange. 
Therefore  "  he  said  "  a  thing  that  you  cannot  exchange  has 
no  value  :  a  thing  that  you  can  exchange  has  value.  Very 
well,  when  on  my  way  to  Venice  I  go  through  Paris,  I  can 
buy  there  for  two  francs  fifty  an  obscene  Uthograph,  pro- 
duced by  the  French  to  seU  to  English  tourists.  When  I 
reach  Venice,  I  go  to  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  and  look  at 
the  ceiling  painted  there  by  Tintoretto,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  world.  But  that  ceiling  cannot  be 
sold  in  the  market.  It  has  no  exchange  value.  Therefore, 
according  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  obscene  Uthograph  has 
a  higher  value  than  the  ceiling,  which  in  fact  has  no  value 
at  all.  After  that,  I  have  no  further  use  for  your  poHtical 
economy.  If  that  is  the  way  you  begin,  I  hesitate  to  go  on 
to  the  end ;  for  I  know  where  your  journey  must  land  you 
— in  hell.  You  may  be  under  the  impression  that  after  all 
hell  is  a  thing  you  can  think  of  later  on ;  but  you  are  mis- 
taken :  you  are  already  at  your  destination  :  the  condition 
in  which  you  are  Uving  is  virtually  hell." 
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Then  he  gave  his  version  of  your  ten  Commandments.  If 
you  said  to  him,  "  We  may  be  in  hell ;  but  we  feel  extremely 
comfortable  ",  Ruskin,  being  a  genuinely  religious  man,  would 
have  replied,  "  That  simply  shows  that  you  are  damned  to  the 
uttermost  depths  of  damnation,  because  you  are  not  only  in 
hell,  but  you  like  being  in  hell  ". 

Ruskin  got  no  further  than  that  in  political  economy.  It 
was  reaUy  a  pregnant  contribution ;  but  he  did  not  go  on. 
Having  knocked  the  spurious  law  of  value  into  a  cocked  hat, 
he  did  not  go  on  to  discover  a  scientific  law  of  value  ;  and  he 
took  no  interest  in  and  never  reached  that  other  very  revolu- 
tionary law,  the  law  of  economic  rent.  I  see  no  sign  in  his 
writings  that  he  ever  discovered  it.  When  Karl  Marx  (let 
me  make  this  contrast)  demonstrated  that,  in  his  phrase,  the 
working-man  was  being  exploited  by  the  CapitaUsts,  and  Karl 
Marx  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  estabUsh  what  he  called 
the  rate  of  surplus  value  :  that  is  to  say,  the  rate  at  which  the 
Capitahst  was  robbing  the  working-man — he  made  a  pretence 
of  doing  the  thing  mathematically.  He  was  not  a  mathema- 
tician ;  but  he  had  a  weakness  for  posing  as  a  mathematician 
and  using  algebraic  symbols.  He  tried  to  determine  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  exploitation.  That  sort  of  thing  did  not 
interest  Ruskin.    Ruskin  said  to  the  Capitahst : — 

"  You  are  either  a  thief  or  an  honest  man.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  you  are  a  thief.  It  does  not  matter  to  me 
whether  you  are  a  fifty  per  cent  thief  or  a  seventy  per  cent 
thief.  That  may  be  interesting  to  men  of  business  who  are 
interested  in  figures.  I  am  not.  Sufficient  to  me  that  you 
are  a  thief.  Having  found  out  that  you  are  a  thief,  I  can 
now  tell  you  what  your  taste  in  art  will  be.  And  as  I  do  not 
hke  a  thievish  taste  in  art  I  should  suggest  you  become  an 
honest  man." 

And  I  dare  say  the  Capitalist  who  read  it  said :  "  Aha !  that 
serves  Jones  right !  "  I  doubt  if  they  ever  applied  it  to 
themselves. 
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Though  Ruskin  was  certainly  not  a  completely  equipped 
economist,  I  put  him  nevertheless  with  Jevons  as  one  of  the 
great  economists,  because  he  knocked  the  first  great  hole  in 
classic  economics  by  showing  that  its  value  basis  was  an  in- 
human and  unreal  basis,  and  could  not  without  ruin  to 
civilization  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  society  at  all.  Then 
Jevons  came  along  and  exploded  the  classic  value  theory  on 
the  abstract  scientific  side.  Marx  also  never  grasped  the  law 
of  rent,  never  understood  one  bit  of  it  any  more  than  Ruskin. 
Nevertheless  Marx  did  establish  Marxism,  a  thing  of  which 
you  hear  a  good  deal,  and  which  is  therefore  worth  defining. 
Marxism  does  not  mean  this  or  that  particular  theory  :  it  does 
mean  that  the  economic  question  is  fundamental  in  poUtics 
and  sociology.  No  doubt  some  of  Marx's  disciples — after  the 
way  of  disciples — ^have  pushed  that  view  a  little  hard.  You 
know  that  some  of  the  curators  of  the  Natural  History  Museum 
at  South  Kensington  are  eminent  naturalists  and  palaeontolo- 
gists. In  my  youth — I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  it  still 
— ^their  favourite  swank  was  to  say,  "  If  you  will  bring  us  the 
smallest  bone  of  any  extinct  monster,  from  that  small  bone 
we  can  reconstruct  the  whole  monster  ".  I  remember  in  my 
youth  being  impressed  by  that — not  so  much  by  the  wonderftU 
thing  they  said  they  could  do,  as  by  their  cleverness  in  dis- 
covering how  safe  it  was  to  say  they  could  do  it :  for  when  they 
had  reconstructed  the  monster,  who  could  come  along  and  prove 
that  it  was  not  a  bit  like  the  original  ?  Nobody  could  produce 
a  live  monster  from  his  back  garden  and  compare  the  two. 

In  the  same  way  Marx  said,  in  effect,  "  If  you  will  bring 
me  the  tool  or  machine  with  which  a  man  worked,  I  will 
deduce  from  it  with  infallible  certainty  his  poHtics,  his  re- 
ligion, his  philosophy,  and  his  views  of  history  and  morals  ". 
That,  of  course,  like  the  South  Kensington  offer,  was  a  great 
swank.  Nevertheless  it  epitomizes  the  important  truth,  and 
makes  you  feel  the  dramatic  power  with  which  Marx  brought 
into  economics  and  politics  his  view  of  the  fundamental  im- 
pc  rtance  of  economics.    Our  own  historian.  Buckle,  had  taken 
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very  much  the  same  Hne  ;  but  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  simpler 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  economic  basis^  and  why 
it  was  that  Ruskin,  begirming  as  an  artist  with  an  interest 
in  art — exactly  as  I  did  myself,  by  the  way — was  inevitably 
driven  back  to  economics,  and  to  the  conviction  that  your  art 
would  never  come  right  whilst  your  economics  were  wrong. 

The  illustration  I  will  give  you  is  this.  Here  am  I  address- 
ing you,  a  cultivated  audience.  I  wish  to  keep  before  you  the 
most  elevated  view  of  all  the  questions  Ruskin  dealt  with.  I 
am  straining  all  my  mental  faculties  and  drawing  on  all  my 
knowledge.  Now  suppose  you  were  to  chain  me  to  this  table, 
and  invite  me  to  go  on  and  on.  What  would  happen  ?  Well, 
after  some  hours  a  change  would  take  place  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  things  presenting  themselves  to  my  mind. 
At  first,  1  should  be  thinking  of  Ruskin,  and  attending  to  my 
business  here  as  a  lecturer  on  Ruskin.  But  at  last  my  atten- 
tion would  shift  from  the  audience  in  front  of  me  to  that 
corner  of  the  room  behind  me,  because  that  is  where  the  re- 
freshment room  is.  I  should  in  fact  be  thinking  of  nothing  but 
my  next  meal.  I  should  finally  reach  a  point  at  which,  though 
I  am  a  vegetarian,  I  should  be  looking  at  the  chubbiest  person  in 
the  audience,  and  wishing  that  I  could  eat  that  chubby  person. 

That  is  the  real  soundness  of  Marxism  and  of  Ruskin's 
change  of  ground  from  art  to  economics.  You  may  aim  at 
making  a  man  cultured  and  rehgious  ;  but  you  must  feed  him 
first ;  and  you  must  feed  him  to  the  point  at  which  he  is 
reasonably  happy,  because  if  you  feed  him  only  to  the  point 
at  which  you  can  make  a  bare  drudge  of  him  and  not  make 
him  happy,  then  in  his  need  for  a  certain  degree  of  happiness 
he  will  go  and  buy  artificial  happiness  at  the  pubHc-house 
or  other  places.  Working-men  do  that  at  the  present  day : 
indeed  we  all  do  it  to  a  certain  extent,  because  all  our  lives 
are  made  more  or  less  unhappy  by  our  economic  slavery, 
whether  we  are  slaves  or  masters.  Economics  are  fundamental 
in  poUtics  :  you  must  begin  with  the  feeding  of  the  individual. 
Unless  you  build  on  that,  all  your  superstructure  will  be  rotten. 
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There  you  have  the  condition  postulated  by  Marx  and  every 
sensible  man.  That  is  why  Ruskin,  when  he  was  twenty,  gave 
you  Modem  Painters,  and  at  thirty.  The  Stones  of  Venice,  also 
about  art,  but  very  largely  about  the  happiness  of  working-men 
who  made  the  art ;  for  the  beauty  of  Venice  is  a  reflection  of 
the  happiness  of  the  men  who  made  Venice.  When  he  was 
forty  he  wrote  Unto  This  Last,  and  there  took  you  very  far 
away  from  art  and  very  close  to  politics.  At  fifty,  he  gave  us 
the  Inaugural  Lectures,  and  finally,  Fors  Clavigera,  in  which 
you  find  his  most  tremendous  invectives  against  modem 
society.  Now  since  Ruskin's  contemporaries  neglected  him 
politically  because  they  found  the  plain  meaning  of  his  words 
incredible,  I  put  the  question  whether  in  the  course  of  time 
there  has  developed  any  living  political  activity  on  behalf  of 
which  you  might  enlist  Ruskin  if  he  were  Uving  at  the  present 
time.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  he  was  a  Com- 
munist. He  was  quite  clear  as  to  that.  But  now  comes  the 
question,  what  was  his  attitude  towards  democracy  ?  Well, 
it  was  another  example  of  the  law  that  no  really  great  man  is 
ever  a  democrat  in  the  vulgar  sense,  by  which  I  mean  that 
sense  in  which  democracy  is  identified  with  our  modern 
electoral  system  and  our  system  of  voting.  Ruskin  never 
gave  one  moment's  quarter  to  all  that.  He  set  no  store  by  it 
whatever,  any  more  than  his  famous  contemporary,  Charles 
Dickens — ^in  his  own  particular  department  the  most  gifted 
English  writer  since  Shakespeare,  and  resembUng  Ruskin  in 
being  dominated  by  a  social  conscience.  Dickens  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  extremely  popular  person,  always  on  the  side 
of  the  people  against  the  ruling  class  ;  whereas  Ruskin  might, 
as  a  comparatively  rich  University  man,  have  been  expected 
to  be  on  the  other  side.  Yet  Dickens  gives  no  more  quarter 
to  democracy  than  Ruskin.  He  begins  by  unmasking  mere 
superficial  abuses  Hke  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  imagining  them  to  be  fundamental  abuses. 
Then,  suddenly  discovering  that  it  is  the  whole  frame-work 
of  society  that  is  wrong,  he  writes  Hard  Times,  and  after  that 
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becomes  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  story-teller.  You  must  not 
imagine  that  prophets  are  a  dead  race,  who  died  with  Habak- 
kuk  and  Joel.  The  prophets  are  always  with  us.  We  have 
[indicating  Dr.  Inge,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's]  some  of  them 
in  this  room  at  the  present  time.  But  Dickens  the  prophet 
is  never  Dickens  the  democrat.  Take  any  book  of  his  in 
which  he  plays  his  pecuUar  trick  of  putting  before  you  some 
shameful  social  abuse,  and  then  asking  what  is  to  be  done 
about  it !  Does  he  in  any  single  instance  say  :  "  You  working- 
men  who  have  the  majority  of  votes  :  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ?  "  He  never  does.  He  always  appeals  to  the 
aristocracy.  He  says  :  "  Your  Majesty,  my  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men, Right  Honourables  and  Wrong  Honourables  of  every 
degree  :  what  have  you  to  say  to  this  ?  "  When  he  introduces 
a  working-man,  he  may  make  that  working-man  complain 
bitterly  that  Society  is  all  wrong ;  but  when  the  plutocrats 
turn  round  on  that  man,  and  say  to  him,  "  Oh,  you  think 
yourself  very  clever.  What  would  you  do  ?  You  complain 
about  everything.  What  would  you  do  to  set  things  right  ?  " 
he  makes  the  working-man  say,  "  It  is  not  for  the  Hke  of  me 
to  say.  It  is  the  business  of  people  who  have  the  power,  the 
knowledge  to  understand  these  things,  and  take  it  on  them- 
selves to  right  them."  That  is  the  attitude  of  Dickens,  and 
the  attitude  of  Ruskin  ;  and  that  really  is  my  attitude  as  well. 
The  people  at  large  are  occupied  with  their  own  special  jobs ; 
and  the  reconstruction  of  society  is  a  very  special  job  indeed. 
To  tell  the  people  to  make  their  own  laws  is  to  mock  them 
just  as  I  should  mock  you  if  I  said,  "  Gentlemen :  you  are 
the  people  :  write  your  own  plays  ".  The  people  are  the  judges 
of  laws  and  plays  ;  but  they  can  never  be  the  makers  of  them. 
Thus  Ruskin,  like  Dickens,  understood  that  the  recon- 
struction of  society  must  be  the  work  of  an  energetic  and 
conscientious  minority.  Both  of  them  knew  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  country  is  always  the  work  of  a  minority,  energetic, 
possibly  conscientious,  possibly  the  reverse,  too  often  a  merely 
predatory  minority  which  produces  an  illusion  of  conscientious- 
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ness  by  setting  up  a  convention  that  what  they  want  for  their 
own  advantage  is  for  the  good  of  society.  They  pay  very 
clever  people  to  prove  it ;  and  the  clever  people  argue  them- 
selves into  beUeving  it.  The  Manchester  or  anti-Ruskin 
School  had  plenty  of  sincere  and  able  apologists.  If  you  read 
Austin's  lectures  on  jurisprudence,  for  instance,  you  will  find 
a  more  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  horrors  inevitable 
under  capitaUsm  than  in  most  SociaHst  writers,  because  Austin 
had  convinced  himself  that  they  are  the  price  of  Uberty  and  of 
progress.  But  then  nobody  in  his  day  conceived  Socialism  as 
a  practical  alternative :  indeed  it  was  not  then  practicable. 
Austin's  argument,  or  rather  his  choice  of  evils,  is  no  longer 
forced  on  us ;  so  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  it 
except  as  a  demonstration  that  Ruskin's  scepticism  as  to 
government  by  the  people  as  distinguished  from  government 
o/the  people  for  the  people  is  shared  by  his  most  extreme  and 
logical  opponents  as  well  as  by  his  kindred  spirits. 


In  every  institution  there  is  some  training  or  preparing  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  more  particularly  of  the  new-comers,  for  their  tasks.  This 
is  true  of  society  as  a  whole,  as  we  shall  see  very  shortiy,  and  also  of  the 
smallest  and  most  important  unit  or  "  institution  ",  the  family.  How 
much  preparation  for  social  life  takes  place  in  the  home  ?  The  answer  is 
given  by  Lord  Horder,  for  many  years  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  King 
George  VI,  in  the  following  address  which  was  the  first  of  a  broadcast 
series  on  the  problem  of  preparing  children  to  take  their  place  in  the 
changing  world  of  to-day. 


LORD  HORDER 

CHILDREN  IN  OUR  TIME 

THIS  was  always  a  "  changing  world  ",  more  rapid  in  its 
changes  nowadays  than  formerly,  no  doubt,  but  always 
changing.    There  is  nothing  new  in  that,  therefore.    Yet  the 
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essence  of  things  does  not  change,  though  the  names  we  give 
them  do.  What  our  grandfathers  called  "  your  duty  to  your 
neighbour "  becomes  "  co-operation  rather  than  competi- 
tion "5  or  "  the  community  spirit ",  or  indeed,  for  some. 
Communism  with  its  capital  C.  But  the  basic  thing  remains 
— ^that  we  cannot  live  in  the  world  without  observing  our 
duty  to  our  neighbour,  or  not  for  very  long. 

I  write  as  a  doctor  and  therefore  I  write  of  training,  not 
of  education.  The  two  are  often  confused.  Education  equips 
the  child  for  particular  conditions,  training  forms  the  character 
of  its  mind  and  spirit  and  also  of  its  body,  which  influences 
both.  This  training  of  the  child  to  "  take  its  place  in  a 
changing  world  "  must  go  deeper  than  things  academic.  It 
must  deal  with  those  activities  which  become  habits — through 
cleanliness,  punctuahty,  tidiness,  to  respect,  obedience,  and 
reverence  :  at  first  painful  to  the  developing  "  Id "  but 
eventually  both  pleasant  to  the  individual  and  usefiil  to  the 
community. 

Now  whatever  the  era,  whether  neoHthic  or  neo-Georgian, 
this  basic  structure  is  essential  seeing  that  conduct  is  the 
fundamental  end  of  training.  I  am  not  impressed  by  that 
fashion  in  training  which  bids  the  child  develop  its  ego  un- 
checked and  unguided.  I  cannot  see  of  what  service  "  self- 
expression  "  is  when  as  yet  there  is  no  developed  self  to 
express.  Self — ^individuality — is  a  very  slow  growth.  It  is 
true  that  the  beginnings  of  self  are  recognizable  very  early  in 
life,  but  the  thing  to  do  with  beginnings  is  to  develop  them, 
not  to  express  them.  What  is  it  that  we  ultimately  want  ? 
What  will  the  child  itself  want  later  on  when  it  reaches  man's 
estate  ?  Training  is  a  means  to  an  end.  To  what  end  ?  To 
a  peculiar,  eccentric,  ill-fitting  end,  or  to  the  complete  man 
or  woman,  the  citizen,  yet  the  citizen  with  personahty  ?  The 
answer  is  surely  not  in  doubt. 

In  the  very  tender  years  we  cannot  start  the  human  animal 
on  this  admittedly  desirable  road  by  the  same  method  by 
which  we  may  successfully  guide  it  later  on.    When  the  child 
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is  Still  very  young  there  is  great  value  in  categorical  instruc- 
tion without  elaborate  explanations.  This  advice  is  not  very 
fasliionable  to-day,  but,  after  all,  most  of  the  explanations 
we  give  the  supposedly  inquiring  child  are  incorrect  and  the 
rest  are  rarely  understood.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  child's  intellect,  but  in  reaUty  we  are  deaUng 
with  its  emotions,  of  which,  with  its  feehngs,  its  mind  is  stiU 
largely  composed. 

A  child  will  accept  categorical  instruction  without  psycho- 
logical harm  provided  it  has  confidence  in  its  parents  and 
those  who  train  it.  It  must  feel  that  it  can  trust  the  senior's 
love  and  judgment.  Those  concerned  in  its  training  must 
themselves  observe  an  utter  loyalty :  this  is  a  sine  qua  non : 
or  the  child,  quick  to  recognize  if  this  is  not  so,  will  "  cash 
in  "  on  the  divided  policy  in  terms  of  disobedience  to  one 
and  ultimately  to  all. 

Of  course  there  are  tussles — ^that  is,  if  the  young  animal 
is  healthy.  But  how  few  parents  and  teachers  recognize  the 
hygienic  value  of  intelligent  indifference  in  the  face  of  efforts 
made  by  children  to  impose  their  embryo  individualities  upon 
their  seniors.  Most  children  are  prigs  by  nature.  A  few 
yawns  are  so  restftil — to  the  child,  I  mean.  For  it  is  not 
often  understood  that  the  child's  nervous  system  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  overstimulation  and  fatigue  half  the  time  that  these 
efforts  are  being  made.  It  really  longs  to  be  freed  from  the 
strain  to  which  the  struggle  for  prominence  and  an  almost 
incorrigible  exhibitionism  are  subjecting  it. 

"  Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires  ; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires." 

The  "  freedom  "  doctrine  must  be  a  compromise  anyway, 
and  a  compromise  which  is  both  difficult  and  illogical.  For 
I  assume  the  child  may  not  use  its  freedom  in  respect  of  fire, 
or  deadly  nightshade,  or  the  canal.  But  the  child  needs  pro- 
tection from  itself  in  matters  of  behaviour  just  as  much  as  in 
matters  of  self-preservation.    Does  any  child  "  express  itself  " 
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voluntarily  in  terms  of  good  manners  ?  Does  it  by  choice 
open  the  door  when  its  mother  leaves  the  room,  or  avoid 
interrupting  the  conversation  of  its  seniors  at  the  tea-table 
because  sweet  reasonableness  dictates  silence  ?  These  things 
can  only  come  by  patient  training,  and  yet  they  are  the  very 
things  which  keep  it  out  of  the  doctor's  consulting-room 
later  on.  "  Didn't  your  parents  teach  you  the  value  of  these 
things  ?  "  I  asked  an  adolescent  recently,  referring  to  certain 
very  useful  hygienic  habits  which  were  markedly  absent. 
"  No,  doctor,"  said  the  patient  pathetically,  "  mother  was  too 
deUcate  and  father  was  too  busy." 

The  child  cannot  escape  discipline  if  it  is  to  be  fitted  for 
life  rather  than  try  hopelessly  to  fit  life  to  it.  The  process  is 
not  pleasant  at  first  but  the  exercise  of  its  results  in  after-life 
yield  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  our  joys. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  parent  gull  teaching  its  young  to 
swim  ?  The  fluffy  ball  is  pushed  off  the  ledge  of  rock, 
splashes  about  a  bit,  then  creeps  back  to  the  safety  of  the 
dry  land.  It  is  pushed  off  again,  paddles  a  foot  or  so  and 
back  it  comes.  It  has  scarcely  settled  its  ruffled  feathers 
when  the  process  is  repeated.  It  feigns  to  be  asleep,  thus 
hoping  to  be  left  in  peace,  but  the  mother  gull  (or  is  it  the 
father  ?)  sees  through  the  trick,  and  the  process  of  training 
goes  on,  a  "  whole-time  job  "  for  both  parent  and  child.  And 
in  a  few  weeks'  time  we  see  that  easy,  perfect  balance,  as 
though  its  body  is  a  part  of  the  crest  of  the  wave  on  which  it 
rides  so  carelessly. 

I  mentioned  habits  just  now.  We  can  scarcely  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  good  habits  early  in 
Hfe  :  the  insistence  upon  the  repetition  of  unpleasant  actions 
which  are  useftil  to  the  body  and  the  mind  until  they  become 
automatic  and  pleasant.  If  such  insistence  demands  some 
form  of  penalty  in  order  to  eliminate,  or  sublimate,  "  original 
sin  ",  then  I  favour  penalties.  Decent  society  cannot  proceed 
without  penalties  for  those  of  us  adults  who  are  anti-social. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  a  different  system  is  appropriate,  or 
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useful,  in  the  case  of  children  ?  I  assume  that  the  penalty 
will  "  fit  the  crime  "  as  closely  as  possible.  And,  in  particular, 
we  should  be  carefiil  not  to  obscure  the  working  of  the  laws  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  best  of  all  mentors,  or  hurry,  as  we  are 
often  tempted  to  do,  to  save  the  child  from  relatively  harmless 
results  of  these  divine  laws  in  operation.  It  is  so  much  better 
to  let  Nature  punish  than  to  do  it  ourselves. 

A  word  about  the  mentally  precocious  child.  That  atti- 
tude of  relative  indifference  to  which  I  referred  just  now  is 
very  useful  here.  In  this  way  we  discourage,  rather  than 
encourage,  the  child's  premature  efforts  to  segregate  itself 
from  the  herd,  and  we  seek  to  keep  it  in  the  general  solution 
— ^the  "  mother  liquor  " — of  community  child-life.  A  doctor 
may  be  a  Uttle  biased  by  what  he  sees  in  his  consulting-room, 
but  the  history  of  the  "  nervous  child  ",  and  even  of  many 
physically  unhealthy  children,  makes  him  chary  of  the  tend- 
ency of  some  parents  to  individuahze  their  offspring  too  early. 
Again  and  again  the  doctor  is  tempted  to  add  to  the  Beatitudes  : 
"  Blessed  are  the  Average,  for  they  shall  save  the  race  ".  Those 
very  oddities  (she  does  not  use  that  word)  of  which  the  mother 
may  be  proud  are  the  very  things  that  make  the  doctor  anxious. 
He  is  bound  to  be  concerned  about  the  "  bad  mixer  ",  and  so 
he  is  bound  to  discourage  deviations  from  the  usual.  The 
unusual  will  emerge  willy-nilly  and  quite  as  much  of  it  as 
society  can,  without  prejudice  to  itself,  absorb.  So  we  need 
not  cater  for  it. 

In  the  home  regime  as  a  background,  in  arranging  the 
holiday  activities  and  in  choosing  a  school,  the  doctor,  with 
eventual  health  and  happiness  in  his  mind,  must  needs  look 
beyond  what  so  many  regard  as  the  requisites  for  academic 
success.  He  bothers  about  health,  about  food,  and  about 
rest — rest  above  aU  things,  rest  for  the  body  and  rest  for  the 
mind — about  the  possibilities  of  work  for  the  hands  as  weU 
as  work  for  the  brain,  for  close  contact  with  the  good  earth 
and  air  and  sun.  He  bothers  about  these  things  because  they 
are  essential  to  cultivate  a  technique  for  hving,  for  the  conduct 
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of  life  by  the  individual  as  part  of  the  social  structure  which 
we  call  the  community.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  this  technique 
for  living  that  will  equip  the  child  to  face  whatever  crises  the 
future  may  hold  for  it. 


Lord  Horder  mentioned  education,  and  we  must  now  give  some 
close  attention  to  this  most  important  topic.  It  is  important  in  every 
society — in  a  totalitarian  one  because  the  rising  generation  must  be 
trained  to  think  that  that  form  of  society  is  best ;  in  a  democratic  one 
because  then  the  people,  to  a  large  extent,  hold  their  destinies  in  their 
own  hands,  and  they  must  be  educated,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
if  the  democracy  is  to  survive  and  flourish.  Once  again  we  evidently 
need  to  make  sure  of  what  we  mean  by  an  over-used  word.  What  do 
we  mean  by  Education  ?  We  shall  ask  two  great  authorities  to  speak 
on  this  subject.  The  first  is  T.  H.  Huxley,  the  great  nineteenth-century 
scientist,  whose  avowed  aim  in  life  was  "  to  promote  the  increase  of 
natural  knowledge  and  to  forward  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
of  investigation  to  all  the  problems  of  life  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in 
the  conviction,  which  has  grown  with  my  growth  and  strengthened 
with  my  strength,  that  there  is  no  alleviation  for  the  sufferings  of  man- 
kind except  veracity  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  resolute  facing  of 
the  world  as  it  is  when  the  garment  of  make-believe  by  which  pious 
hands  have  hidden  its  uglier  features  is  stripped  off". 


T.  H.  HUXLEY 

EDUCATION  AND  LIFE 

SUPPO SE  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and  fortune 
of  every  one  of  us  would,  one  day  or  other,  depend  upon 
his  winning  or  losing  a  game  at  chess.  Don't  you  think  that 
we  should  all  consider  it  to  be  a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least 
the  names  and  the  moves  of  the  pieces ;  to  have  a  notion  of  a 
gambit,  and  a  keen  eye  for  all  the  means  of  giving  and  getting 
out  of  check  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  we  should  look  with  a 
disapprobation  amounting  to  scorn  upon  the  father  who  allowed 
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his  son,  or  the  State  which  allowed  its  members,  to  grow  up 
without  knowing  a  pawn  from  a  knight  ? 

Yet,  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth  that  the  life, 
the  fortune,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us  and,  more 
or  less,  of  those  who  are  connected  with  us  do  depend  upon 
our  knowing  something  of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more 
difficult  and  comphcated  than  chess.  It  is  a  game  which  has 
been  played  for  untold  ages,  every  man  and  woman  of  us 
being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game  of  his  or  her  own. 
The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  call  the  laws 
of  Nature.  The  player  on  the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us. 
We  know  that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But 
also  we  know,  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake, 
or  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man 
who  plays  well,  the  highest  stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of 
overflowing  generosity  with  which  the  strong  show  delight  in 
strength.  And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated  without  haste, 
but  without  remorse. 

My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the  famous  picture 
in  which  Retzsch  has  depicted  Satan  playing  at  chess  with 
man  for  his  soul.  Substitute  for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that 
picture  a  calm,  strong  angel  who  is  playing  for  love,  as  we  say, 
and  would  rather  lose  than  win — ^and  I  should  accept  it  as  an 
image  of  human  life. 

Well,  what  I  mean  by  education  is  learning  the  rules  of  this 
mighty  game.  In  other  words,  education  is  the  instruction  of 
the  intellect  in  the  laws  of  Nature,  under  which  name  I  include 
not  merely  things  ana  their  forces,  but  men  and  their  ways ; 
and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  of  the  wiU  into  an 
earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those  laws. 
For  me,  education  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  this. 
Anything  which  professes  to  call  itself  education  must  be  tried 
by  this  standard,  and  if  it  fails  to  stand  the  test,  I  will  not 
call  it  education  whatever  may  be  the  force  of  authority  or  of 
numbers  upon  the  other  side. 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  strictness,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  uneducated  man.  Take  an  extreme  case. 
Suppose  that  an  adult  man,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties, 
could  be  suddenly  placed  in  the  world  as  Adam  is  said  to  have 
been,  and  then  left  to  do  as  best  he  might.  How  long  would 
he  be  left  uneducated  ?  Not  five  minutes.  Nature  would 
begin  to  teach  him,  through  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the 
properties  of  objects.  Pain  and  pleasure  would  be  at  his 
elbow  telling  him  to  do  this  and  avoid  that ;  and  by  slow 
degrees  the  man  would  receive  an  education  which,  if 
narrow,  would  be  thorough,  real,  and  adequate  to  his  cir- 
cumstances, though  there  would  be  no  extras  and  very  few 
accomplishments. 

And  if  to  this  solitary  man  entered  a  second  Adam  or, 
better  still,  an  Eve,  a  new  and  greater  world,  that  of  social  and 
moral  phenomena,  would  be  revealed.  Joys  and  woes,  com- 
pared with  which  all  others  might  seem  but  faint  shadows, 
would  spring  from  the  new  relations.  Happiness  and  sorrow 
would  take  the  place  of  the  coarser  monitors,  pleasure  and 
pain ;  but  conduct  would  still  be  shaped  by  the  observation 
of  the  natural  consequences  of  actions  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  man. 

To  every  one  of  us  the  world  was  once  as  fresh  and  new 
as  to  Adam.  And  then,  long  before  we  were  susceptible  of 
any  other  mode  of  instruction.  Nature  took  us  in  hand,  and 
every  minute  of  waking  life  brought  its  educational  influence, 
shaping  our  actions  into  rough  accordance  with  Nature's  laws, 
so  that  we  might  not  be  ended  untimely  by  too  gross  dis- 
obedience. Nor  should  I  speak  of  this  process  of  education 
as  past  for  anyone,  be  he  as  old  as  he  may.  For  every  man  the 
world  is  as  fresh  as  it  was  at  the  first  day,  and  as  fiill  of  untold 
novelties  for  him  who  has  the  eyes  to  see  them.  And  Nature 
is  still  continuing  her  patient  education  of  us  in  that  great 
university,  the  universe,  of  which  we  are  all  members — ^Nature 
having  no  Test  Acts. 

Those  who  take  honours  in  Nature's  university,  who  learn 
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the  laws  which  govern  men  and  things  and  obey  them,  are 
the  really  great  and  successfiil  men  in  this  world.  The  great 
mass  of  mankind  are  the  "  Poll  ",  who  pick  up  just  enough  to 
get  through  without  much  discredit.  Those  who  won't  learn 
at  all  are  plucked  ;  and  then  you  can't  come  up  again.  Nature's 
pluck  means  extermination. 

Thus  the  question  of  compulsory  education  is  settled  so  far 
as  Nature  is  concerned.  Her  bill  on  that  question  was  framed 
and  passed  long  ago.  But,  like  all  compulsory  legislation,  that 
of  Nature  is  harsh  and  wasteful  in  its  operation.  Ignorance 
is  visited  as  sharply  as  wilful  disobedience — ^incapacity  meets 
with  the  same  punishment  as  crime.  Nature's  discipline  is  not 
even  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  first ;  but  the  blow 
without  the  word.  It  is  left  to  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears 
are  boxed. 

The  object  of  what  we  commonly  call  education — ^that 
education  in  which  man  intervenes  and  which  I  shall  distin- 
guish as  artificial  education — is  to  make  good  these  defects  in 
Nature's  methods ;  to  prepare  the  child  to  receive  Nature's 
education,  neither  incapably  nor  ignorantly,  nor  with  wilful 
disobedience ;  and  to  understand  the  preliminary  symptom 
of  her  displeasure,  without  waiting  for  the  box  on  the  ear. 
In  short,  all  artificial  education  ought  to  be  an  anticipation  of 
natural  education.  And  a  hberal  education  is  an  artificial 
education — ^which  has  not  only  prepared  a  man  to  escape  the 
great  evils  of  disobedience  to  natural  laws,  but  has  trained  him 
to  appreciate  and  to  seize  upon  the  rewards  which  Nature 
scatters  with  as  free  a  hand  as  her  penalties. 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has  been 
so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his 
wni,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a 
mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold, 
logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth 
working  order ;  ready,  like  a  steam-engine,  to  be  turned  to 
any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the 
anchors  of  the  mind ;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge 
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of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  Nature  and  of  the  laws 
of  her  operations  ;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life 
and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by 
a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience ;  who  has 
learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  Nature  or  of  art,  to  hate 
all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 

Such  an  one  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has  had  a  Uberal 
education ;  for  he  is,  as  completely  as  a  man  can  be,  in  har- 
mony with  Nature.  He  will  make  the  best  of  her,  and  she  of 
him.  They  will  get  on  together  rarely ;  she  as  his  ever- 
beneficent  mother  ;  he  as  her  mouthpiece,  her  conscious  self, 
her  minister  and  interpreter. 


Our  second  authority,  a  former  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, Sir  Richard  Livingstone,  who  never  tires  of  putting  the  case 
for  more  and  more  education,  especially  of  adults,  tells  us  quite  frankly 
that  "  if  we  think  we  are  an  educated  nation  we  delude  ourselves  ". 
Subjects  like  literature  and  history  and  philosophy  cannot  be  studied 
properly  without  some  experience  of  life,  and  far  too  few  people  take 
up  these  studies — as  our  readers  are  doing — when  they  are  in  a  position 
to  benefit  by  them. 


SIR  RICHARD  WINN  LIVINGSTONE 

CHOOSING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MENU 

EDUCATION  is  Hke  a  restaurant  with  an  enormous  bill 
of  fare.  You  can  find  almost  any  dish  in  it,  from  Greek 
to  shorthand,  from  music  to  economics.  How  are  we  to  choose 
from  this  bewildering  menu  ?  What  dishes  ought  we  to  order, 
if  we  wish  not  merely  to  fill  ourselves  up  but  to  get  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  to  a  healthy  life  ? 

The  food  for  our  bodies  must  contain  three  elements : 
proteins,  carbo-hydrates,  and  fats ;   we  cannot  be  well  on  a 
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diet  lacking  in  any  of  the  three.  And  in  education,  too,  three 
elements  are  necessary  to  health,  answering  to  the  three  main 
needs  of  human  life.  All  men  need  to  earn  a  Hving.  All 
men  have  to  Hve  in  a  society  or  State.  All  men  need  what 
we  call  a  scale  of  values,  a  sense  of  what  is  first-rate  in  life 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as,  so  far  as  possible,  in  its  many  provinces. 
Education  must  provide  for  all  these  human  needs,  and  teach 
us  how  to  earn  a  living,  how  to  be  good  members  of  our 
State  or  community,  how  to  live  the  good  life.  So  the  educa- 
tion of  every  human  being  must  include  three  elements  : 
vocational,  social,  and  spiritual. 

Take,  first,  vocational  education  :  the  education  which 
helps  us  to  earn  a  Hving.  It  varies  with  what  our  Hving  is 
to  be.  An  unskilled  labourer  needs  Httle  or  none.  Doctors 
and  engineers  need  an  elaborate  speciaHst  training :  for  many 
occupations  a  general  education  is  better ;  for  instance,  in 
England  a  large  number  of  our  leading  poHticians,  civil 
servants,  and  barristers  have  in  the  past  been  brought  up  on 
Latin  and  Greek.  We  are  not  Hkely  to  neglect  vocational 
education,  so  I  shaU  say  no  more  about  it. 

The  second  element  is  social  or  poHtical  education,  a 
training  in  the  art  of  governing,  and  stiU  more  that  of  being 
governed.  It  is  a  rare  art,  commoner  in  this  country  perhaps 
than  in  any  other,  but  not  perfected  here,  and  needing  to  be 
learnt  by  every  generation — a  harmony  of  clashing  forces  : 
independence  and  respect  for  authority,  individuaHsm  and 
team  work,  self-assertion  and  self-discipHne  and  self-sacrifice, 
initiative  and  subordination.  It  is  learnt,  as  Aristotle  thought 
aU  virtues  were  learnt,  by  practising  it.  Social  virtue  is  learnt 
by  social  life.  So  its  infant  school  is  the  family,  where  the 
members,  Hving  together,  learn  how  to  Hve  together.  The 
smaller  the  family,  the  worse  the  school.  But  famiHes  exist 
in  all  countries.  Where  have  the  British  had  the  teaching 
which  makes  them  not  experts  in  the  art  but  perhaps  more 
expert  than  most  peoples  ?  They  have  learnt  no  doubt  much, 
painfuUy  and  with  many  failures,  in  a  thousand  years  of 
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history.  They  must  have  learnt  something  when  Roman 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  and  Puritans  managed  to  be  loyal  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  more  in  the  bitter 
struggles  between  1640  and  1660 ;  most  of  all  perhaps  in 
the  admirable  school  of  parliamentary  government,  where  men 
learn  to  fight  without  becoming  enemies,  to  lose  without  re- 
sentment, and  to  win  without  pushing  victory  too  far,  and 
where  the  verdict  of  the  majority  is  accepted  but  the  rights 
of  the  minority  are  not  forgotten.  These  are  among  the 
schools  where  the  British  have  had  a  general  social  education. 
But  there  are  several  institutions  which  give  it  in  a  specific 
form,  institutions  whose  members  learn  to  be  something  more 
than  individuals,  to  feel  and  act  as  members  of  a  body,  where 
they  get,  as  it  were,  preparatory  lessons  in  citizenship. 

One  great  school  of  citizenship  is  the  Trades  Union  where 
millions  of  men  and  women  learn  to  subordinate  private 
wishes  and  opinions  to  a  conunon  policy,  and  a  mass  of  indi- 
viduals becomes  a  disciplined  army.  Another  training-ground 
of  citizenship  is  the  Scout  and  Guide  Movement.  Another 
is  the  school — especially  the  residential  school — where  boys 
learn  citizenship  by  being  citizens.  For  that  is  what  the 
schoolboy  is  :  he  is  a  citizen  of  his  school ;  he  has  his  place, 
privileges,  and  duties  in  it ;  he  learns  to  obey  and  to  com- 
mand and  to  co-operate  with  others ;  he  learns  to  serve  some- 
thing bigger  and  more  important  than  himself;  and  if  he 
learns  these  lessons  of  duty  and  service  at  school,  when  he 
goes  out  into  Hfe  he  will  remember  to  serve  his  generation  in 
the  wider  community  of  the  State.  All  men  need  this  ele- 
ment of  social  education.  Without  it  no  State  can  survive. 
The  best  community  is  that  where  the  lesson  is  best  learnt. 

There  remains  the  most  important,  most  difficult,  and 
perhaps  most  neglected  branch  of  education,  which  for  want 
of  a  better  word  may  be  called  spiritual.  A  community's 
efficiency  will  depend  on  the  technical  and  vocational  train- 
ing of  its  members — ^their  skill  in  their  various  trades,  crafts, 
and  professions ;   and  its  cohesion  and  stability  will  depend 
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largely  on  their  social  and  political  education.  But  the  quality 
of  its  civilization  depends  on  something  else.  It  depends  on 
its  standards,  its  sense  of  values,  its  idea  of  what  is  first-rate 
and  what  is  not.  The  vocational  and  the  social  aspects  of 
education  are  essential,  but  the  most  fatal  to  omit  is  the 
spiritual  aspect.  This  spiritual  element  is  precisely  what  we 
tend  to  ignore.  Yet  nothing  is  more  needed  at  the  moment. 
The  body  of  our  civiUzation  risks  destruction  by  war,  and  we 
are  too  distressed  by  that  to  notice  that  long  before  the  war 
its  soul  was  already  more  than  half  doomed  in  the  turbid  river 
of  modern  life. 

We  need  vision  and  values,  a  sense  of  what  is  first-rate  in 
life.  Where  shall  we  get  them  ?  There  is  no  precise  answer 
to  this  question.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  Hsteth  and  we 
cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth.  But  a 
general  answer  is  given  in  a  phrase  from  a  modern  philosopher. 
Professor  Whitehead  :  "  Moral  education  is  impossible  with- 
out the  habitual  vision  of  greatness  ".  Few  profounder  things 
have  been  said  about  education ;  it  appHes  in  the  highest 
degree  to  moral  education,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  to  all.  You 
cannot  get  far  in  any  branch  of  study  unless  the  greatest 
models  in  it  are  before  your  eyes.  This  is  true  of  science, 
of  literature,  of  architecture,  and  of  art.  It  appUes  equally 
to  life.  Unless  education  implants  in  men  the  right  standards, 
values,  ideals,  it  does  no  more  than  put  tools  into  their  hands 
without  giving  them  an  idea  for  what  purpose  those  tools 
should  be  used.  But  is  there  anj^thing  more  common  ?  Look 
at  the  world ;  it  answers  that  question. 

A  "  vision  of  greatness  " — where  shall  we  find  it  ?  Each 
human  activity  from  architecture  to  agriculture,  from  chem- 
istry to  banking,  has  its  own  models  of  excellence.  So  has 
life.  That,  no  doubt,  is  where  our  ancestors  found  their 
visions  of  greatness  in  life.  They  found  them  in  the  Bible 
and  in  Christianity,  in  great  beliefs,  great  ideas,  greatly  de- 
scribed. They  found  them  in  Shakespeare  :  where  is  there 
a  finer  portrait  gallery  of  human  excellence  than  in  his  plays  ? 
Q 
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A  small  but  very  important  minority  found  them  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  which  formed  the  minds  of  EngUshmen 
as  different  as  Shelley,  Mill,  Gladstone,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Ruskin,  Robert  Bridges,  and  of  the  long  succession  of  Liberal 
thinkers  who  created  the  great  tradition  of  nineteenth-century 
British  Liberahsm  and  whose  successors  in  this  century  have 
been  inspired  from  the  same  source.  There  are  of  course 
many  other  places  where  the  visions  of  which  Professor  White- 
head spoke  can  be  seen.  History  is  full  of  them,  though 
they  need  to  be  disentangled  from  the  confused  web  of  its 
tapestry  and  they  rarely  appear  in  text-books.  Any  great 
literature  is  full  of  them.  But  the  quaUty  of  British  life 
would  be  impoverished  to  the  edge  of  starvation  and  changed 
beyond  recognition  if  these  two  influences — the  Bible  and 
Greek  thought — ceased  to  flow  into  it. 

Whatever  the  source  of  our  vision  of  greatness  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  not  give  it  the  second  place  in  our  system.  If 
we  do  this  we  shall  learn  the  truth  of  some  prophetic  words 
in  the  Charmides  of  Plato. 

"  It  is  not "  he  says  "  the  life  of  knowledge,  not  even 
if  it  includes  all  the  sciences,  that  creates  happiness  and 
weU-being,  but  a  single  branch  of  knowledge — the  science 
of  good  and  evil.  If  you  exclude  this  from  the  other 
branches,  medicine  wiU  be  equally  able  to  give  us  health ; 
and  shoemaking,  shoes  ;  and  weaving,  clothes.  Seaman- 
ship will  stiU  save  life  at  sea,  and  strategy  win  battles.  But 
without  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  use  and  excellence 
of  these  sciences  will  be  found  to  have  failed  us." 

Plato  speaks  the  language  of  his  own  age,  and  talks  of 
medicine,  weaving,  shoemaking,  and  seamanship.  To-day  he 
would  say  that  science,  economics,  and  sociology  will  provide 
us  with  the  frame  of  our  society  and  satisfy  its  material  needs, 
but  that  "  unless  we  have  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
their  use  and  experience  will  be  found  to  have  failed  us  ". 
It  has  already  been  "  found  to  have  failed  us  ".    Let  us  learn 
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our  lesson,  and  as  we  choose  our  meal  from  the  educational 
menu,  let  us  see  that  it  contains  for  all,  rich  or  poor,  clever 
or  stupid,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  vocational  and  social  food. 


As  you  will  have  gathered  from  Sir  Richard  Livingstone's  address, 
this  process  of  education  is  by  no  means  confined  to  schools  and  col- 
leges. Indeed,  for  the  truly  educated  person  it  goes  on  all  day  and 
every  day.  But  there  is  usually  some  definite  aim  behind  organized 
education.  What  is  the  Aim  of  Education — at  least  in  the  democratic 
countries  of  the  world  ?  For  the  answer  we  go  to  Sir  Ronald  Ross, 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  medicine  in  1902,  and  discoverer  of  the 
true  cause  and  carrier  of  malaria. 


SIR  RONALD  ROSS 

THE  AIM  OF  EDUCATION 

MANY  problems  of  education  would  be  solved  if  a  really 
good  scientific  test  of  the  results  of  education  could  be 
invented.  I  can  imagine  that  if  such  a  test  were  to  be  applied, 
say,  once  a  year  to  all  the  40  miUion  or  so  residents  in  this 
country,  beginning  with  the  British  workman  and  ascending, 
or  descending,  to  the  Houses  of  ParUament,  and  even  to  the 
Royal  Society,  the  results  might  be  surprising.  But  as  no 
such  test  is  known,  all  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  form  some  kind 
of  personal  estimate  and  integration,  just  as  we  try  to  measure 
lengths  and  areas  by  the  eye — a  method  ftdl  of  fallacies,  but 
unfortunately,  perhaps,  the  only  one  available.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  offer  for  your  consideration,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
my  own  life-notes  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  begin  with  physical  education.  Here,  I  think,  the 
British  system  has  deservedly  set  the  fashion  throughout  the 
world.  The  young  men  of  most  countries  have  certain  national 
games,  but  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  no  other  nation 
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has  so  assiduously  practised  in  the  whole  field  of  bodily  exercise 
— ^very  much,  in  my  opinion,  to  our  advantage.  That  field  is 
a  very  large  one — first,  the  great  natural  exercises,  running, 
swimming,  rowing,  riding,  and  climbing  ;  secondly,  the  games, 
cricket,  football,  tennis,  polo,  and  others  ;  thirdly,  the  sports, 
fishing,  shooting,  and  hunting ;  fourthly,  special  kinds  of 
muscular  training,  such  as  gymnastics,  boxing,  and  fencing ; 
and,  fifthly,  mihtary  training.  Now  all  these  are  invaluable, 
not  only  for  the  body,  not  only  to  maintain  the  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano,  but  also  as  exercises  for  most  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  and  spirit.  For  this  reason  I  attach  the  least  value 
to  the  artificial  exercises  so  popular  on  the  Continent,  as 
gymnastics  and  fencing  ;  and  not  so  much  to  the  games  as  to 
the  natural  exercises  and  sports.  It  has  been  the  great  merit 
of  British  education  to  have  discovered  the  superlative  edu- 
cating capacity  of  what  are  often  called  mere  pastimes  and 
amusements.  Yet  this  has  been  quite  a  modem  discovery, 
and  many  nations  are  still  only  just  learning  the  lesson  from 
us.  When  I  read  Russian  and  French  novels,  and  even  some 
works  of  Dickens  and  other  EngHsh  writers,  I  seem  to  be  Uving 
in  a  museum  of  pathological  specimens,  and  not  among 
men  and  women  who  have  breathed  God's  air  and  seen  the 
sunHght. 

This  leads  to  the  all-important  question  of  human  physique 
— too  large  a  theme  for  discussion  now.  But  from  my  own 
observations  made  in  many  countries  I  conclude  that  variations 
in  physique  show  such  pecuHar  local  distribution  that  we  must 
attribute  them  more  to  environment  than  to  heredity.  What 
the  principal  cause  of  physical  deterioration,  combined  as  it 
generally  is  with  mental  and  moral  deterioration,  may  be 
escapes  me.  It  cannot  be  entirely  disease,  or  alcohoUsm,  or 
underfeeding,  or  overcrowding,  or  climate,  but  must  be  some 
unknown  factor  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  On  the 
other  hand,  speaking  as  a  mihtary  medical  officer,  I  will  say 
with  certainty  that  a  period  of  open-air  mihtary  training  under 
disciphne,  combined  with  good  food,  greatly  improves  the 
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physique,  the  health,  and  the  mental  powers  of  young  men, 
let  alone  their  manners  and  morale.  For  this  reason  I  should 
be  in  favour  of  universal  miHtary  training  everywhere  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  admit  the  force  of  the  argument  that  such 
miHtary  training  may  be  an  incentive  to  puerile  wars — ^though 
I  am  not  sure  of  it.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  would  at  least 
suggest  an  alternative  scheme — ^that  is,  a  scheme  of  what  I 
call  "  health  conscription  ",  consisting  of  at  least  a  fortnight's 
compulsory  physical  training,  under  discipline,  in  the  open- 
air,  for  both  sexes  every  year  for  five  years  between  the  ages, 
say,  of  15  and  20.  There  will,  of  course,  be  the  usual  ob- 
jections on  the  score  of  expense  and  interference  with  so-called 
hberty;  but  the  alternative  appears  to  me  to  be  continued 
deterioration  of  body  and  mind.  The  pubUc  schools  of  Britain 
have  set  the  example  in  what  may  be  called  physical  rehgion ; 
my  proposal  is  merely  to  extend  that  faith  to  all  classes. 

Coming  now  to  the  actual  knowledge  obtained  by  the  young 
in  our  schools,  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  really  not  very  much. 
My  complaint  (and  that  of  others)  is  not  so  much  as  to  the 
total  amount  of  information  imparted  as  to  the  direction  of  it. 
As  everyone  knows,  our  teaching  has  been  concerned  chiefly 
with  mathematics  and  the  classics,  with  the  outlines  of  history 
and  of  EngUsh  Uterature.  First  taking  mathematics  (which 
is  a  hobby  of  mine),  my  observation  is  that  few  young  men 
know  even  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  science,  much  less  its 
applications,  although  they  may  have  studied  it  for  years  at 
school.  If  you  ask  them  they  will  reply,  "  Mathematics  is 
doubtless  very  fine,  but  I  don't  know  what  the  dickens  it  is 
all  about ;  and,  an5^ay,  it  is  no  use  to  me  ".  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  schoolboy  is  not  pushed  fast  enough  into  the 
heart  of  the  science,  which  is  the  calculus.  He  is  kept,  so  to 
speak,  pottering  about  with  petty  problems  in  the  porch  of 
the  temple,  and  is  never  allowed  to  look  into  the  temple  itself 
and  to  see  the  beauties  within.  In  fact,  the  whole  subject  is 
taught,  not  as  a  great  science,  but  as  an  opportunity  for  exer- 
cising the  mind  by  a  system  of  puzzles.    The  error  is  that  of 
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entering  into  too  great  detail  at  the  outset.  Instead  of  climb- 
ing the  mountain,  we  are  kept  wandering  among  the  boulders 
at  its  base  ;  we  become  tired  ;  we  abandon  our  enterprise  ; 
and  the  time  and  money  spent  on  it  are  almost  entirely  wasted. 
I  once  wished  to  give  a  simple  mathematical  demonstration 
to  a  class  of  more  than  twenty  medical  officers  ;  only  one  of 
them  knew  the  meaning  of  a  differential  coefficient ! 

As  regards  the  classics,  my  complaint  is,  not  that  boys  are 
taught  the  "  humanities  ",  but  that  they  are  not  taught  them. 
The  fundamental  mistake  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  mathe- 
matics— ^too  great  detail  at  the  outset.  The  study  of  the 
history,  Uterature,  art,  and  poUtics  of  the  human  race  degener- 
ates into  the  meticulous  study  of  the  alphabet  of  the  subject 
only — ^that  is,  Greek  and  Latin  grammar.  Why  do  we  still 
learn  these  languages  ?  In  order  to  read  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  But  after  we  have  spent  years  in  learning  the 
languages,  we  become  so  tired  of  them  that  we  do  not  read 
the  Uterature  at  all !  I  am  a  bad  linguist,  but  an  ardent 
admirer  of  classical  literature ;  yet  when  I  was  a  young  man 
I  noted  that  many  of  my  friends  were  good  linguists,  but 
hated  the  literature.  Surely  a  waste  of  time  and  money  again. 
The  book  is  opened ;  a  few  words  are  deciphered ;  the 
schoHum  is  read ;  and  the  book  is  closed  again — and  for  ever. 

So  also  with  our  teaching  in  most  things — we  potter  about 
the  porch  and  never  look  into  the  temple  at  all.  How  often, 
for  example,  are  our  boys  taken  into  the  picture  galleries, 
those  great  temples  of  the  human  spirit,  and  there  taught  the 
history  and  the  meaning  of  the  art  enshrined  in  them  ?  Or 
how  often  are  they  taken  to  hear  the  reading  of  our  own 
national  poems  or  the  music  of  the  great  composers  ?  Seldom, 
I  think ;  and  when  they  escape  from  school  they  take  to  the 
reading  of  shilHng  novels  and  the  viewing  of  contemptible  plays. 

It  is  usually,  and  rightly,  maintained  that  the  aim  of  all 
education  is  to  endow  the  young  with  character,  judgment, 
and  knowledge  ;  but  when  people  argue  that  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  quaHties  is  in  the  order  given — that  character 
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comes  first,  then  judgment,  and  lastly  knowledge — I  am  in- 
clined to  disagree.  We  have  here,  indeed,  a  trinity  of  elements 
all  necessary  for  educational  salvation,  but  all  three  are  so 
closely  knit  together  that  we  cannot  do  without  one  of  them. 
Without  character  one  can  possess  neither  judgment  nor 
knowledge ;  without  judgment,  neither  character  nor  know- 
ledge ;  without  knowledge,  neither  character  nor  judgment. 
How,  for  instance,  may  a  person  who  consents  to  remain 
ignorant  of  all  the  knowledge  which  science  has  given  to  us 
be  said  to  possess  character  ?  And  as  for  judgment,  it  is  not 
a  faculty  bestowed  upon  us  a  priori  at  birth,  but  one  which 
grows  with  exercise.  Shelley  fixed  the  argument  when  he 
said  of  one  of  the  highest  virtues  : — 

"  Love  is  like  understanding,  that  grows  bright 
Gazing  on  many  truths." 

Similarly  breathing,  sleep,  and  food  are  all  necessary  for  bodily 
salvation ;  and  one  might  as  well  say  that  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  is  in  the  order  named.  The  point  is  worth 
noting,  because  it  has  become  the  fashion  lately  to  decry 
knowledge  especially.  "  Be  good  "  says  one  "  and  let  who  will 
be  wise  " ;  and  Tennyson  exclaims  of  knowledge,  "  Let  her 
know  her  place  ;  she  is  the  second,  not  the  first  ". 

Such  sayings  are  based  upon  a  false  psychology ;  for  the 
mind  is  not  a  thing  of  only  one  or  two  dimensions,  but  of 
three,  and  there  is  no  first  and  no  second  where  all  three  are 
equal.  One  might  as  well  say,  "  It  is  nobler  to  breathe  and  to 
sleep  than  to  eat ;  therefore  let  us  do  without  food  ".  And, 
indeed,  this  is  the  actual  faith  of  the  Indian  fakir,  leading  to  a 
futile  philosophy  which  was  becoming  very  prevalent  even  in 
this  country  before  the  War,  and  which  I  called  "  fakirism  ". 
When  this  evil  spirit  enters  into  the  mind  of  a  nation,  that 
nation  is  doomed.  Like  the  Indian  fakir,  it  will  be  content  to 
sit  by  the  roadside  of  life  and  to  achieve  nothing  thereafter 
except  the  pursuit  of  idle  dreams,  as  many  nations  have  done 
and  are  doing.     It  is  your  mission,  I  take  it,  to  contend  against 
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this  Spirit,  to  rouse  the  fakir,  and  to  put  some  of  the  abhorred 
beef  and  bread  of  natural  science  into  him,  so  that  he  shall 
begin  to  do  honest  work  again. 

All  this  is  really  very  pertinent  to  our  theme.  For  if 
knowledge  is  of  no  account,  why  trouble  to  teach  any  at  all  ? 
But  if  it  is  of  some  account,  then  why  not  teach  knowledge 
that  is  useful  as  well  as  sound  ?  But  here  we  strike  at  once 
across  two  dogmas  which  I  have  often  seen  repeated  in  educa- 
tional Hterature.  The  first  is  that  the  object  of  education  is 
not  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  exercise  the  mind  in  the  art 
of  acquiring  knowledge  for  itself  in  after-years.  There  is 
some  truth  in  that,  but  also  a  fallacy.  For  how  can  we  exer- 
cise a  mind  in  the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge  except  by  the 
practice  of  that  art  ?  We  might  as  well  try  to  teach  a  boy  to 
swim  without  putting  him  in  water.  Then  there  is  the  second 
dogma,  which  is  just  the  opposite — ^that  what  is  taught  at  aU 
must  be  taught  thoroughly.  Now  I  am  no  teacher  of  young 
boys  myself,  but  I  doubt  the  poHcy.  I  think  that  it  is  advo- 
cated in  disregard  of  the  natural  law  that  Uving  beings  tend 
to  hate  a  food  which  is  offered  to  them  too  constantly.  More- 
over, we  can  never  know  in  which  direction  a  boy's  aptitude 
really  lies ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  impossible  to  teach  anything 
thoroughly  to  anyone,  for  all  knowledge  is  infinite.  I  conclude, 
therefore  (though  I  may  be  wrong),  that  it  is  not  good  to  bury 
a  youth  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine  in  order  that  he  shall  search 
there  for  some  gold  which  perhaps  he  wiU  never  find ;  but 
that  it  is  better  to  take  him  speedily  to  a  height  whence  he  can 
survey  the  whole  world  and  choose  for  himself  the  field  for 
his  own  future  work. 

Neither  you  nor  I  will  pretend  that  natural  science  is  to  be 
the  only  subject  to  be  taught;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how 
anyone  who  does  not  possess  some  broad  knowledge  of  the 
immense  accumulation  of  facts  about  Nature  collected  by 
humanity  during  the  last  two  thousand  years  can  dare  to  call 
himself  an  educated  person.  Some  years  ago  a  head  master 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten  maintained  that  a  study  of  the  stars 
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is  unimportant  for  men.  He  meant,  not  men,  but  earthworms. 
A  man  is,  or  ought  to  be,  something  more  than  an  animal, 
and  the  very  definition  of  him  is  that  he  shall  study  the 
stars. 

Of  course,  in  this  very  brief  survey  I  have  been  obHged 
to  omit  reference  to  some  points  even  of  the  first  importance, 
such  as  manners  and  morale,  for  instance ;  and  to  exclude 
University  education,  vt^hich  is  the  privilege  only  of  a  few 
persons.  I  will  conclude  now  with  the  following  summary  of 
my  own  opinions — for  what  they  are  worth.  I  think  that  our 
system  of  open-air  education,  in  which  the  public  schools  set 
the  example,  is  a  most  invaluable  and  essential  part  of  educa- 
tion. Closely  connected  with  it  is  the  principle  of  personal 
honour,  good  temper,  and  duty — ^that  is,  a  spirit  of  noblesse 
oblige,  which  that  open-air  education,  more  than  anything 
else,  fosters  and  inciilcates.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that 
our  system  of  education  is  defective  as  regards  the  imparting 
of  fundamental  knowledge.  Most  of  the  great  knowledges  of 
humanity  are  not  implanted  in  the  minds  of  our  youth — not 
only  the  great  discoveries  of  science,  but  also  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  literature,  including  classical  literature,  and  of  the 
high  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  philosophy,  which  constitute 
the  principal  heritage  of  the  hvmian  race.  Indeed,  knowledge 
is  often  actually  derided  by  the  numerous  apostles  of  "  fakir- 
ism  "  in  this  country,  or  replaced  by  a  useless  lumber  of  un- 
important matter ;  and  foreign  languages  and  many  of  the 
petty  but  useful  arts  of  life  are  much  neglected.  Hence  the 
whole  intellectual  side  of  life  is  too  frequently  ignored,  or 
even  despised,  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  with  the  result 
that  their  judgment  is  starved  for  lack  of  facts,  and  that  they 
become  too  often  the  slaves  of  fads  and  quackeries  and 
unproven  dogmas  of  every  description — party  poUtics,  mere- 
tricious propagandas,  ignoble  creeds,  and  even  sometimes 
superstitions  that  savages  would  laugh  at. 

But  behind  these  and  other  defects  the  nation  possesses  by 
nature  a  kindliness,  a  sense  of  humour  and  fair  play,  and  an 
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unopposable  force  of  good  intention  which  have  made  it  the 
pattern  and  exemplar  of  the  world. 


Character,  judgment,  knowledge — a  wonderful  trinity  to  spring 
from  the  single  source  of  education.  Can  we  ever  have  enough  of 
any  one  of  these  ?  No,  and  that  is  why  education  must  be  continued 
through  Hfe.  As  soon  as  it  stops,  our  mental  arteries  begin  to  harden  ; 
character  deteriorates  into  idiosyncrasy,  judgment  into  obstinacy,  know- 
ledge into  pedantry.  But  education  can  only  continue  through  life  if 
one  has  learnt  the  art  of  self-education.  That  is  why  higher  education 
is  so  necessary.  Let  us  ask  Lord  Haldane  to  answer  the  question. 
What  does  higher  education  mean  for  a  Democracy  ?  As  one  who  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  younger  universities  in 
Great  Britain,  and  also  of  the  Officers'  Training  Corps,  he  can  speak 
with  authority.  Here  we  have  extracts  from  two  speeches,  one  given 
at  Swansea  and  the  other  at  Burslem. 


VISCOUNT  HALDANE 

EDUCATION  AND  DEMOCRACY 

HUMANISTIC  development  is  wanted  to  make  the 
complete  individual.  What  is  the  individual?  He  is 
sometimes  very  much  overlooked.  People  say,  "  Oh,  yes ; 
there  is  what  is  general  and  abstract,  and  it  is  this  that  is  the 
concern  of  such  studies  as  physics  and  other  sciences  ".  Then 
they  say  in  distinction  that  there  is  the  particular,  with  which 
is  concerned  all  feeling  and  emotion — what  you  have  in  music 
and  what  you  have  in  literature.  But  they  overlook  when  they 
try  to  cut  things  into  halves  that  no  real  human  being  is  ever 
taken  up  exclusively  either  with  universals  or  with  particulars. 
It  is  the  union,  the  reahzation  of  the  universal  and  the  par- 
ticular in  the  individual  and  unique  fact,  that  gives  you  the  real 
foundation,  and  the  true  scholar  is  neither  a  person  of  abstract 
mind  nor  is  he,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  disorderly  mind. 
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concerned  merely  with  particular  as  succeeding  particular.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  a  wide  outlook,  who  has  the  capacity  of  under- 
standing his  fellow-men  and  of  seeing  all  sides  of  a  question,  who 
is  neither  biased  nor  narrow,  and  neither  a  pedant  on  the  one 
side  nor  a  prig  on  the  other.  That  is  the  complete  individual. 
Some  people  are  born  so  by  nature,  but  most  of  us  owe  the 
deUvery  from  our  narrownesses  to  higher  education. 

Well,  that  being  so,  you  cannot,  if  you  are  to  have  even 
the  best  scientific  education,  separate  it  from  that  individual 
quaUty  of  humanism  ;  nor,  if  you  are  to  have  the  best  teaching 
in  Art  or  Literature,  can  you  perfect  it  without  reference  to 
these  other  aspects  which  go  to  make  an  orderly  and  completely 
furnished  mind. 

The  man  who  brings  them  into  the  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduaUty  is  the  man  who  leads  his  fellow-men.  I  remember 
talking  to  a  very  distinguished  American  statesman  not  long 
ago,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  spent  a  long  life  dealing  with 
pohticians,  and  seeing  all  manner  of  prominent  men  and 
negotiating  with  them,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  makes  the  statesman  is  not  learning  alone  or  even 
goodness  alone,  but  most  of  all  the  power  of  persuading  his 
fellow-men  ".  The  power  of  persuading  !  That  means  the 
power  of  sympathy  and  insight,  of  seeing  all  sides,  and  that 
means  the  truly  educated  individual. 

I  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  leader  of  the  Labour 
movement.  I  would  put  every  ordinary  item  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  the  second  place,  and  I  would  say,  whatever  the 
merits  of  all  these  items,  the  first  way  to  accomplish  them  is  to 
educate  your  people.  Until  you  get  an  enhghtened  democracy 
you  will  not  get  an  inspired  democracy.  Until  you  permeate 
the  democracy  with  ideas  and  ideals  you  will  never  get  out 
of  it  that  interest,  that  attention,  that  energy,  which  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  better  Government  and  more 
interest  taken  in  our  pubHc  affairs.  So,  if  you  have  done  that, 
all  the  problems  will  solve  themselves,  the  relations  between 
Capital  and  Labour  will  be  peaceably  adjusted,  and  adjusted 
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without  friction,  because  people  will  take  a  larger  view  and 
see  things  as  a  whole  instead  of  from  the  side  of  class  only. 
They  will  see  that  there  are  certain  standards  which  must  be 
worked  up  to,  and  these  will  be  worked  up  to  because  it  will 
be  a  case  of  inteUigent  men  talking  with  inteUigent  men  and 
talking  in  a  reasonable  way.  If  we  are  to  get  tranquiUity  in 
this  country,  and  to  avoid  the  waste  that  comes  from  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  and  to  avoid  disputes  which  arise  too  often 
from  want  of  knowledge  on  one  side  of  what  the  case  of  the 
other  side  is,  you  will  get  it  best  if  you  have  an  enlightened 
democracy,  capable  of  taking  an  enlarged  view,  and  capable 
of  founding  its  conclusions  on  reason  and  knowledge. 

The  only  knowledge  that  is  truly  adequate  is  the  higher 
knowledge  of  which  the  Universities  are  the  custodians,  and  if 
that  is  so  it  is  an  utterly  wrong  state  of  things  that  debars  999 
people  out  of  1000  from  getting  the  chance  of  a  higher  education. 

Well,  how  are  we  to  solve  these  things  ?  Not  by  bringing 
the  democracy  in  its  entirety  into  the  Universities.  That 
would  swamp  the  Universities,  and  would  give  you  quantity 
and  destroy  quaUty.  There  is  another  way  of  doing  it.  Let 
our  Universities  concentrate,  as  they  are  beginning  to  con- 
centrate, on  the  production  of  finer  teachers  and  more  of  them, 
and  let  these  people  go  forth  outside  the  walls  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  set  up  the  University  influence  amongst  the  people 
themselves.    And  then  we  shall  grow. 

There  are  many  more  Universities  now  than- there  used 
to  be,  and  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of 
eight  or  nine  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  But  even 
so,  there  is  not  enough  University  accommodation  for  those 
young  men  and  young  women  who  wish  to  go  there,  and  many 
of  whom  would  naturally  go  there,  but  cannot  do  so  because 
of  the  expense  to  their  parents.  If  people  cannot  go  to  the 
Universities,  the  Universities  can  go  to  the  people,  and  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association  is  one  of  the  means  of  doing 
this,  by  Tutorial  Classes  for  adult  education,  conducted  by 
teachers  imbued  with  the  University  spirit  and  experience. 
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They  thus  get  an  introduction  to  learning — because  not 
even  the  Universities  can  give  a  complete  education  to  the 
student.  What  the  University  does,  or  should  do,  is  to  teach 
a  student  to  educate  himself.  He  cannot  educate  himself  fully 
unless  he  has  been  taught  a  great  deal.  He  can  get  that  pre- 
liminary training  better  from  a  University  than  from  any  other 
source,  and  if  he  has  that,  then  the  student  can  go  on  educating 
himself  to  the  end  of  his  Hfe. 

A  nation  that  consists  of  people  who  have  that  passion,  who 
will  go  on  developing  their  own  minds,  will  be  ahead  of  other 
nations,  and  will  be  the  greatest  people  of  the  earth.  More 
and  more  it  is  becoming  plain  that  knowledge  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  power.  Knowledge  is  power  in  a  new  sense,  even 
in  our  century,  in  the  arts  and  science  of  both  war  and  peace. 
There  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  undeveloped  talent,  aye,  and  some- 
times of  genius,  latent  in  the  semi-educated  children  of  the 
working  classes.  It  is  far  beyond  all  political  nostrums.  For  the 
greatest  of  all  the  instruments  for  making  this  nation  the  finest 
and  noblest  on  the  earth  is  to  develop  that  undeveloped  talent, 
and  give  us  an  enhghtened  Democracy,  supplying  itself  with  the 
genius  it  requires,  and  producing,  every  now  and  then,  men  on 
the  level  of  the  Darwins  and  the  Kelvins  and  other  great  men. 

Napoleon  used  to  say,  "  I  win  campaigns  because  I  am  a 
mathematician  ".  He  had  a  trained  mind.  "  I  win  battles  '* 
(which  were  the  particular  combinations  which  he  had  to  deal 
with  as  circumstances  arose  at  the  moment)  "  because  I  am  an 
artist ".  He  had  a  mind  so  learned  that  he  could  see  the 
point  at  once  where  he  could  bring  superior  forces  in  reserve 
to  bear  upon  the  enemy's  weakest  spot.  Napoleon  was  made 
by  education.  Napoleon  had  a  powerful  mind,  a  mind  of 
genius,  but  he  could  not  have  done  what  he  did,  on  the  colossal 
scale  he  did  it,  if  he  had  not  had  his  faculties  trained. 

It  is  also  true  of  modem  business.  If  you  want  to  get 
ahead  you  must  not  depend  upon  old  methods.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  inherit  a  business  from  your  father,  but  to  go  on  in 
the  old  ways  will  only  land  you  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 
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In  modern  business,  as  in  so  much  else,  you  require  both 
character  and  knowledge.  There  must  be  new  things,  better 
service,  larger  production,  more  power,  than  your  forefathers 
needed  or  were  satisfied  with.  You  call  upon  electrical  science  ; 
but  you  cannot  apply  electrical  science  to  production  unless 
you  have  at  your  command  the  highest  technical  knowledge 
and  talent.  You  need  the  great  men  of  science,  the  great 
engineers,  the  great  constructors,  to  assist  you,  all  of  whom 
are  what  they  are  because  of  their  developed  knowledge. 

Higher  education  for  a  people  is  necessary,  even  in  the 
restricted  sense,  in  the  business  man's  use  of  the  term.  But  if 
you  want  to  produce  wealth,  do  not  imagine  that  only  labour 
or  faculty  can  produce  it.  It  is  mind.  Democracy  will  only 
reach  these  things  for  themselves  if  they  care  for  them  and 
are  interested  in  insisting  upon  them. 

How  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ?  It  is  not  to  be  brought 
about  by  taking  any  narrow  view  of  higher  education.  Our 
forefathers  thought  of  nothing  but  the  Classics,  Latin  and 
Greek,  at  the  Universities,  though  Cambridge  made  a  con- 
cession about  mathematics.  Classics  are  a  splendid  training 
for  a  certain  side  of  the  mind.  But  the  mind  has  many  sides, 
and  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  has  wisely  adopted 
a  variety  of  subjects  in  its  programme,  including  philosophy, 
science,  mechanics,  history,  art,  music,  not  exhaustive,  but 
with  admirable  breadth.  It  is  not  only  that  the  University 
teacher  is  accompUshed,  but  that  he  imparts  to  the  work  an 
atmosphere  of  love  of  learning.  .  .  . 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  democracy  and  education,  I 
want  you  to  understand  the  "  Divine  spark  "  of  the  desire  for 
education  for  its  own  sake.  Millionaires  are  sometimes  rather 
a  commonplace  lot.  But  an  educated  mind  is  in  communion 
with  the  great  minds  of  the  past  and  the  present.  An  educated 
man  can  commune  with  Plato,  Aristotle,  Dante,  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  and  enlarge  his  mind,  whatever  his  subject.  He 
wiU  find  the  highest  use  for  his  leisure.  An  educated  demo- 
cracy will,  by  reason  of  its  education,  solve  many  problems. 
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An  educated  man  will  find  contentment,  with  a  decent  house, 
and  decent  wages,  and  decent  hours.  An  educated  man  wiU 
not  Uve  in  a  slum,  nor  drink  to  excess.  There  is  a  great  want 
in  our  social  organization  in  this  country  which  has  got  to  be 
met.  I,  Uke  Mill,  do  not  believe  that  "  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God  ".  That  is  not  because  I  know  of  any 
alternative  form  of  government  that  is  not  much  worse  than 
a  democracy.  I  am  for  a  democracy,  because  it  is  the  only 
practical  form  of  government,  but  I  want  a  better  democracy 
than  we  have  got.  I  want  an  enUghtened  democracy,  for  the 
sake  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  democracy,  and  it  rests  with  the  democracy 
to  insist  upon  it. 

I  profoundly  believe  in  my  country,  because  it  has  got  a 
practical  enUghtenment  and  an  initiative  in  dealing  with  cir- 
cumstances which  almost  no  other  country  of  the  earth  has. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  stake  the  future  on  education.  If 
there  were  nothing  else  in  the  pohtical  programmes  but  the 
great  educational  problem,  I  should  say  you  can  do  very  well 
for  the  short  time  you  will  be  without  the  other  things,  be- 
cause they  will  then  come  of  themselves.  That  may  be  a 
good  distance  off  in  its  full  fruition,  but  if  we  have  begtm  to 
progress  towards  it,  let  us  not  be  deterred  by  the  time  it  will 
take  or  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  All  splendid  ideas  of 
this  kind  take  time  for  their  realization.  It  depends  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  people  themselves.  The  Workers'  Educational 
Association  has  stirred  them  up  and  inspired  them  ;  and  there 
come  to  my  mind  the  words  with  which  Spinoza  closed  his 
Ethics  :  "  All  noble  things  are  as  difficult  as  they  are  rare  ". 


We  can  now  link  together  these  two  vitally  important  topics: 
education  and  freedom.  "  A  free  soul  in  a  free  people  "  was  Lord 
Haldane's  ideal.  Why  is  education  necessary  for  freedom  ?  In  the  dark 
days  of  1940,  when  the  lamps  of  liberty  seemed  likely  to  be  extinguished, 
at  least  in  Europe,  Sir  William  Beveridge  gave  a  series  of  broadcast 
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talks  on  "  This  Freedom  ",  and  we  quote  the  bulk  of  the  second  and 
third.  Sir  William,  who  was  then  Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  machinery 
for  unemployment  insurance  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  been  a  Director 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics  for  many  years.  A  little  later  on 
he  "  woke  up  and  foimd  himself  famous  "  when  the  Committee  on 
Social  Insurance,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  pubhshed  its  report. 
Half  a  miUion  copies  of  this  were  sold  in  a  very  short  time. 


LORD  BEVERIDGE 

OUR  GREATEST  STRENGTH 

OUR  freedom,  as  I  said  a  fortnight  ago,  has  many  sides  to 
it.  I  talked  first  about  one  side — our  liberty  to  say  just 
what  we  like  about  our  Government  and  what  it  is  doing, 
and  either  to  change  the  Government  itself  or  to  persuade  it 
to  change  its  course.  I  named  that  element  in  our  freedom 
first  because  it  is  the  condition  of  all  the  rest  of  our  freedom. 
But  in  naming  first  this  democratic  power  of  choosing,  criti- 
cizing, and  changing  our  rulers,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
it  is  in  itself  all  that  we  want  or  even  the  most  important  thing. 
Democracy  is  not  all  that  we  want.  I  for  one  want  many 
things  in  Britain  to  be  very  different  from  what  they  are 
to-day.  "  Democracy  "  and  "  Utopia  "  are  not  the  same 
word,  but  different  words ;  with  only  two  vowels  and  no 
consonants  in  common.  "  Democracy  "  and  "  Utopia  "  mean 
quite  different  things.  "  Utopia  "  is  an  end,  the  ideal  better 
world  of  which  we  dream,  towards  which  we  want  to  move. 
"  Democracy  "  is  a  means,  an  instrument  not  for  staying  just 
as  we  are  but  for  getting  peaceful  change,  for  getting  nearer 
by  orderly  process  to  the  Utopia  of  our  dreams.  But  it  is 
the  Utopia  of  our  dreams,  not  the  nightmare  imaginings  of 
some  self-imposed  dictator,  that  we  should  like  to  see  realized. 
That  is  one  reason  for  valuing  democracy  as  a  means  to  getting 
the  changes  that  we  want. 
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But  democracy  is  a  means,  not  an  end,  in  another  sense 
as  well.  The  power  of  criticizing,  choosing,  and  changing 
rulers  is  essential  to  our  freedom  in  this  country.  But  it  is 
not  the  main  part  of  our  freedom  or  that  which  we  most 
value.  Thinking  about  government  or  being  active  in  govern- 
ing ourselves  does  not  for  most  of  us  occupy  much  of  our 
time.  Few,  if  any,  people  find  the  high  spots  in  their  Hves 
in  going  to  the  ballot-box  at  a  General  Election  or  in  sitting 
on  a  parish  council  or  in  listening  to  a  speech  by  their  member 
of  Parliament. 

Very  much  to  the  contrary.  We  are  apt  to  regard  General 
Elections  rather  as  a  bore,  though  we  turn  out  to  vote  in 
large  numbers  without  compulsion.  We  do  not  so  much 
want  to  govern  ourselves  as  to  make  sure  that  those  who 
govern  us  do  so  according  to  our  own  ideas  of  what  we  want 
and  not  according  to  theirs.  And  on  the  whole  we  regard 
most  government  as  a  necessary  evil.  It  is  a  large  part  of 
our  freedom  that  so  much  of  all  our  Uves  is  outside  any  kind 
of  Government  control.  The  sphere  of  government  in  this 
country  is  in  many  ways  less  than  it  is  in  many  other  countries  ; 
less,  above  all,  in  the  things  that  really  matter,  in  the  things  of 
the  mind. 

I  can  speak  of  that  from  my  own  experience.  I  was  for 
ten  years  a  civil  servant,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  have 
been  working  in  one  or  other  of  the  great  Universities  of 
this  country,  first  London  and  now  Oxford.  One  of  the 
features  of  British  Universities,  distinguishing  them  from 
Universities  in  most  other  countries,  is  their  independence 
of  the  government  of  the  country,  indeed  their  independence 
of  anybody  but  themselves.  They  are  self-governing,  as 
hardly  any  other  Universities,  anjrwhere  in  the  world  outside 
the  English-speaking  communities,  are  self-governing.  Some 
years  ago,  when  I  was  at  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  PoHtical  Science  in  the  University  of  London,  where  we 
were  engaged,  among  other  things,  in  planning  a  Degree  in 
Commerce  with  a  view  to  training  men  to  become  leaders 
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of  industry,  I  received  a  call  from  a  distinguished  visitor  from 
one  of  the  totahtarian  states  of  Europe,  and  he  put  me  a 
question  which  for  a  time  puzzled  me.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  courses  in  our  degrees  of  Commerce  were  pre- 
scribed by  our  Minister  for  Trade  because  they  were  con- 
cerned with  trade,  or  by  our  Minister  for  Education  because 
they  were  part  of  education.  My  answer  was  that  if  either 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  presumed  to  try  to  dictate  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  how  the  University  of  London  should  organize 
its  teaching  and  examinations,  we  should  send  these  distin- 
guished persons  away,  each  of  them  with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 
We  should  ask  each  of  them,  as  poUtely  as  we  could,  to  go 
and  mind  his  own  business  and  leave  us  to  manage  our  business 
of  arranging  University  courses  and  examinations  by  ourselves, 
without  interference.  Our  Universities  decide  for  themselves 
just  what  they  shall  teach  and  how,  who  shall  teach  and  who 
shall  be  admitted  to  learn,  what  researches  they  shall  carry  on, 
and  what  examinations  they  shall  hold. 

Some  of  you  may  be  thinking  that  this  freedom  of  the 
Universities,  though  it  is  all  very  nice  for  the  Universities,  is 
not  important ;  you  may  feel  that  the  number  of  people  who 
go  to  a  University  is  so  small  that  how  Universities  are 
governed  cannot  have  much  to  do  with  the  Hberties  or  happi- 
ness of  the  common  man.  But  in  an  educated  democracy 
things  do  not  go  by  numbers  ;  Democracy  is  not  an  unintelli- 
gent counting  of  heads  if  the  heads  themselves  are  intelUgent. 
The  influence  of  the  Universities  in  helping  to  maintain 
freedom  of  study  and  teaching  and  discussion  and  thought 
extends  far  beyond  the  Universities  themselves.  The  people 
trained  in  the  Universities  go  out  into  important  positions  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Everj^where  they  carry  with  them  the 
idea  of  unfettered  Uberty  in  things  of  the  mind.  They  resent 
automatically  and  firmly  anybody  else  telling  them  what  they 
may  or  may  not  say ;  they  make  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  an  unchallengeable  part  of  the  British  tradition. 
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In  one  field  the  influence  of  Universities  is  even  more 
direct.  Our  school  teachers  are  trained  very  largely  at  or  in 
connexion  with  Universities,  and  the  freedom  of  Universities 
is  reflected  throughout  our  educational  system.  The  State,  of 
course,  has  more  to  do  with  the  schools  than  with  the  Uni- 
versities— ^has  to  make  certain  that  there  are  schools  for 
everybody.  But  there  are  many  schools  as  independent  of 
the  State  as  are  the  Universities,  and  the  schools  provided  at 
pubHc  expense  are  controlled  not  directly  by  the  Central 
Government  but  by  local  authorities,  of  different  and  per- 
petually changing  political  views.  A  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, if  we  happen  to  have  a  Conservative  Government, 
cannot  use  the  schools  to  turn  every  pupil  into  a  future  Con- 
servative, and  a  Socialist  Government  equally  could  not  use 
them  to  make  every  boy  and  girl  into  a  Socialist.  The  school 
teachers  themselves  can  belong  to  any  political  party  or  to  no 
party,  as  they  choose  ;  they  do  not,  Hke  the  German  teachers, 
all  have  to  belong  to  a  single  party  organization,  and  to  become 
slave-missionaries  for  the  ideas  of  one  man. 

Beyond  the  educational  system  the  same  principle  of  inde- 
pendence applies.  Freedom  of  writing  or  painting  or  music 
is  unquestioned.  To  us  it  seems  merely  comic  that  a  person 
like  Herr  Goebbels  or  any  other  person  should  set  out  to  tell 
artists  or  poets  or  writers  how  they  ought  to  use  their  gifts. 

All  this  is  utterly  unlike  our  ways.  Most  of  our  lives,  and 
the  part  that  matters  most  to  nearly  all  of  us,  Ues  outside  the 
sphere  of  government :  in  our  homes,  our  friendships,  our 
work,  and  our  pleasures.  In  Britain  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment is  limited ;  many  people  think  that  it  is  too  limited, 
particularly  in  economics.  They  want  the  Government  to  do 
many  things  that  are  now  left  to  private  citizens,  to  own  and 
to  manage  our  banks,  our  industries,  our  shipping,  and  our 
land,  to  build  aU  the  houses,  to  maintain  as  well  as  to  educate 
all  the  children. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  here  the  merits  of  such  pro- 
posals.   What  it  is  important  to  point  out  is  that  this  desire 
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to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  government  in  certain  directions  does 
not  in  any  way  conflict  with  what  I  have  already  said  about 
the  essence  of  freedom  being  that  all  the  best  things  in  life 
are  outside  the  control  of  any  Government.  Nearly  all  those 
who  want  the  Government  to  do  more  in  the  economic  sphere 
use  as  one  of  their  arguments  that  economic  conditions,  as 
they  are,  make  freedom  the  possession  of  a  limited  wealthy 
class  and  leave  the  workman  with  not  enough  freedom.  They 
want  the  Government  to  do  some  things  now  left  to  indi- 
viduals because  they  believe  that  nothing  else  will  free  the  mass 
of  the  people  from  the  bonds  of  poverty  and  subjection  to 
the  will  of  employers  and  from  the  creeping  fear  of  insecurity. 
They  say,  in  effect,  that  in  order  to  get  Uberty  for  all  in  the 
things  that  matter  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  certain  Hberties 
which  some  people  have  now  in  things  that  matter  less.  The 
things  that  matter  for  those  advocates  of  social  change,  as  for 
all  others  in  this  country,  are  the  freedom  of  personal  life — 
with  one's  family  and  one's  friends — and  the  freedom  of 
conscience  and  thought. 


Freedom  of  Conscience 

"  How  can  one  Hke  a  country  where  there  are  a  hundred 
different  reUgions  but  only  one  sauce  ?  "  That  was  the  com- 
plaint of  an  ItaUan  diplomat — ^the  Marchese  CaraccioH — who 
came  here  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  thought  badly  of  our 
cooking.  I  am  not  sure  that  Caraccioli's  remark  was  original. 
Voltaire  said  something  Uke  it,  probably  a  Uttle  earUer.  But 
Voltaire,  while  he  agreed  that  we  had  only  one  sauce,  put  the 
number  of  our  rehgions  at  thirty  and  saw  advantage  in  that 
number.  "  If  there  were  one  reUgion  in  England,"  he  said, 
"  they  would  have  to  fear  its  despotism  ;  if  there  were  only 
two,  they  would  cut  one  another's  throats ;  but  there  are 
thirty,  so  they  Hve  peaceably  and  happily  together." 

I  do  not  know  what  we  have  done  about  the  number  of 
our  sauces  in  Britain  in  the  last  two  hundred  years.    We  cer- 
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tainly  have  not  reduced  the  number  of  our  reUgions.  Whitaker's 
Almanack  used  to  give  an  alphabetical  Ust  of  all  our  religious 
denominations  with  places  of  worship,  though  it  seems  to  have 
left  this  out  in  recent  editions.  But  I  counted  up  the  num- 
bers once,  in  an  earher  edition ;  there  were  293  altogether, 
from  "  A  "  for  Advent  Christians  to  "  W  "  for  Worshippers 
of  God.  And,  as  Voltaire  said,  they  all  live  peaceably  and 
happily  together. 

Freedom  of  every  individual  to  believe  according  to  his 
own  ideas,  and  to  express  his  beUef  in  worship,  publicly  or 
privately,  alone  or  in  association  with  others,  is  so  assured  a 
possession  of  the  British  people  that  there  is  little  to  say 
about  it.  There  is  no  room  for  conflict  between  the  State 
and  any  of  our  innumerable  religious  denominations.  And 
there  is  equality  before  the  law  and  for  practically  all  public 
offices  for  men  of  all  beliefs  or  no  belief  at  all.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  one  estabhshed  Church,  the  Church  of  England  ;  the 
King  is  crowned  in  accordance  with  its  rites  and  must  be  a 
member  of  it;  so  must  the  Lord  Chancellor.  A  certain 
number  of  bishops  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  minister  of  the  Established  Church  can  sit  in 
the  House  of  Conmions,  though  ministers  of  free  churches — 
Christian  or  Jewish  or  other — can  and  do  sit  there.  These  are 
historical  oddities  such  as  we  love  to  preserve  in  Britain.  They 
are  exceptions  proving  the  rule  of  equal  treatment,  and  unques- 
tioned freedom,  for  all  forms  of  rehgious  beHef  and  worship. 
What  a  man  believes  is  his  concern  and  not  that  of  the  State. 

By  "belief"  in  this  connexion  I  mean  religious  belief; 
opinions  held  about  spiritual  things.  Material  things  are  on 
a  different  footing.  We  do  not  allow  a  man  to  believe  that  he 
ought  not  to  pay  taxes  or  ought  not  to  wear  clothes  in  pubUc  : 
or  rather  we  do  not  let  him  act  on  such  beliefs,  without  punish- 
ment. In  such  material  concerns,  duty  to  the  community 
comes  first;  they  are  not  always  things  which  a  man  is 
allowed  to  decide  for  himself.  The  line  between  things  on 
which  a  man  must  conform  to  law  and  those  on  which  he 
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may  follow  his  individual  conscience  is  not  always  easy  to 
draw.  But  in  cases  of  doubt  we  are  inclined  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  individual  conscience ;  we  leave  more  things  to  it 
than  is  done  by  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the 
world.  That  is  shown  most  strikingly  in  our  attitude  to 
compulsory  service  in  war.  Conscription,  that  is  to  say  com- 
pulsion upon  all  men  of  mihtary  age  to  serve  if  required  in 
the  fighting  forces,  is  the  rule  in  most  European  States,  in 
peace  as  in  war.  Recognition  of  the  right  of  conscientious 
objection  to  render  such  service  even  in  war  is  peculiar  to 
Britain.  We  allow  an  individual  to  put  his  conscience  before 
the  claims  of  his  country,  for  service  which  is  indispensable 
for  the  safety  of  the  country  and  which  only  people  of  his 
age  can  render.  If  any  large  number  of  such  people  took 
advantage  of  this  exemption,  we  should  lose  the  war — and 
the  conscientious  objectors,  with  all  the  rest  of  us,  would 
lose  their  freedom.  What  happens  in  fact  ?  What  happens 
is  that  as  men  of  the  various  age  groups  are  called  up  for 
mihtary  service,  about  one  in  every  fifty  asks  to  be  exempted. 
Not  all  of  them  get  exemption  ;  they  have  to  satisfy  a  tribunal 
that  they  are  not  shirking  duties  but  sincerely  following  their 
consciences,  and  that  their  consciences  tell  them  they  ought 
not  to  fight  anybody,  not  Germany  in  particular.  Most  even 
of  those  who  apply  for  exemption  from  fighting  are  willing 
to  take  other  national  work  as  non-combatants  or  civilians. 
Those  who  feel  that  they  should  not  do  anything  at  all  to  help 
their  country  in  war  are  very  few.  But  they  are  allowed  to 
say  it,  if  they  feel  it,  and  if  they  satisfy  the  tribunal,  may  get 
unconditional  exemption  from  service  of  any  kind. 

Admission  of  the  right  of  conscientious  objection  to  serve 
in  war  is  the  extreme  case  of  British  freedom.  Nor  have  I 
any  doubt  that  it  makes  Britain  stronger  in  war  rather  than 
weaker.  The  apparent  loss  of  man-power  in  the  persons  of 
those  who  are  exempted  is  no  loss  at  all ;  resentful  conscripts 
are  sources  of  weakness.  The  gain  in  the  morale  of  those  who 
do  come  with  agreeing  conscience  is  real  and  large. 
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I  was  talking  a  few  days  ago  to  a  friend  who  is  a  member 
of  one  of  the  tribunals  for  considering  these  claims  for  exemp- 
tion,  and  who  himself  has  many  friends  among  young  men 
of  military  age.  He  told  me  of  a  letter  he  had  had  from  one 
of  those  who  had  just  joined  the  Army.  This  young  man 
wrote  :  "  I'm  very  glad  that  you're  on  this  objectors'  tribunal. 
Conscientious  objection,  after  all,  is  what  we're  fighting  for  ". 
This  man,  with  millions  of  others,  having  no  doubt  of  his 
own  duty,  was  going  to  fight  so  that  others  might  have  the 
liberty  of  refusing  to  fight,  if  their  consciences  forbade  it.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  late  that  sums  up  the  ideals  and  attitude 
of  our  people  so  shortly  and  so  well.  Have  you  any  doubt 
that  spirit  of  this  kind  will  outlast  and  overcome  anything 
that  the  Nazis  can  whip  into  their  people  to  answer  it  ?  I 
have  none  at  all. 

Our  determination  to  be  free,  to  choose  and  criticize  and 
change  our  leaders,  does  not  mean  that  we  are  unable  to 
choose  leaders  and  to  stick  to  them,  and  to  accept  the  orders 
which  they  give.  When  acceptance  of  orders  without  dis- 
cussion becomes  necessary,  as  in  war,  we  accept  orders  with 
alacrity  and  carry  them  out  with  all  and  more  than  all  the 
efficiency  of  which  people  tell  us  in  Germany.  In  the  last 
war  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  rationing  system,  and 
I  remember  how  people  used  to  come  and  say  to  me  that  the 
British  pubUc  would  not  take  orders  as  to  where  they  should 
buy  their  food  and  how  little  or  how  much  they  should  buy ; 
that  they  just  would  not  accept  rationing.  Actually,  when 
we  introduced  rationing  we  got  the  fullest  possible  support 
from  the  people  of  the  country ;  we  were  able  to  build  up  a 
system  of  food  control  which  was  certainly  more  efficient  than 
the  German  one.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  persuading  our 
people  to  accept  restrictions  provided  that  the  rules  were  fair 
to  all ;  on  the  contrary,  they  welcomed  them  and  helped  us 
to  apply  them. 

That  experience  illustrates  another  feature  of  our  British 
democracy.    There  are  the  two  master  passions  of  democracy. 
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love  of  liberty  and  love  of  justice ;  of  the  two,  love  of 
justice  is  the  deeper  and  the  stronger  with  the  British 
people.  They  put  justice  even  before  liberty.  That  is  in 
the  British  character ;  it  is  not  true  of  all  democratic  peoples. 
It  is  easy  to  think  of  some  nations,  quite  as  good  democrats 
as  the  British,  for  whom  liberty  rather  than  justice  is  their 
first  principle.  Perhaps  because  I  am  British  myself,  I  think 
that  in  putting  justice  before  freedom  the  British  are  rather 
clever ;  they  show  the  cunning  of  a  child  who  manages  both 
to  eat  his  cake  and  to  have  it.  They  get  thereby  the  largest 
possible  share  of  the  liberty  that  they  put  second,  as  well  as 
of  the  justice  that  they  put  first. 

"  To  demand  freedom  at  all  costs  in  a  crowded  world 
is  often  a  mere  crying  for  the  empty  moon.  To  admit  the 
restraints  on  freedom  in  principle,  but  to  insist  in  the 
sacred  name  of  justice  that  no  restriction  should  be  im- 
posed on  any  one  man  or  class  that  is  not  equally  imposed 
on  others,  is  the  most  effective  way  of  limiting  the  number 
of  restrictions  which  even  the  most  ruthless  civil  servant 
or  the  most  subtle  of  dictators  will  be  able  in  practice  to 
impose.  By  this  condition  every  particular  measure  of 
regimentation  is  made  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  its  un- 
popularity and  all  private  citizens  are  made  secret  alHes 
against  bureaucracy,  since  none  can  be  put  off  by  special 
concessions.  Justice  carries  Hberty  on  its  back,  but  liberty 
does  not  carry  justice." 

I  wrote  that  some  years  ago  about  the  experience  of  the 
last  war.  On  condition  of  fair  play  for  all,  the  British  will 
make  every  sacrifice  that  is  asked  of  them  ;  they  will  make  any 
sacrifice  that  their  chosen  leaders  say  is  needed.  They  will 
thus  be  more  efficient  than  the  enemy,  for  efficiency  in  totaU- 
tarian  war  is  in  the  end  a  question  of  trust  between  the  leaders 
and  the  people.  Democracies  are  horribly  slow  to  move, 
there  is  no  denying  it.  They  are  particularly  slow  to  move  to 
war — I  do  not  want  to  deny  that  or  change  that.    The  British 
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democracy  and  the  governments  it  chooses  sometimes  seem 
to  hate  the  very  thought  of  looking  ahead.  I  rather  wish 
they  would  change  that  a  little.  But  once  they  do  begin, 
once  it  comes  to  a  show-down  between  democracy  and  any 
other  system,  our  British  democracy  will  always  prove  to  be 
more  efficient  than  any  tyrant-ridden  State  can  be.  It  will 
be  more  efficient  because  it  is  democratic.  Because  it  is  knit 
together  by  conscious  determination  in  every  member,  it  will 
be  less  likely  than  a  dictatorship  to  crack  under  the  strain  of 
totalitarian  war. 


We  spent  some  time  trying  to  decide  what  we  meant  by  "  social 
progress  ",  and  whether  we  managed  to  form  any  definite  idea  or  not, 
we  shall  no  doubt  agree  that  any  increase  in  physical  health  or  in 
longevity  is  at  least  a  factor  in  such  progress.  The  nineteenth  century 
saw  great  advances  in  many  ways,  not  least  in  that  of  public  health. 
How  was  each  widening  of  the  franchise  in  the  nineteenth  century  followed 
by  social  reforms  ?  The  answer  is  given  by  Sir  George  Newman,  who, 
as  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  many  years, 
naturally  stresses  the  social  value  of  a  good  public  health  service. 
The  progress  he  reports  has  since  been  continued. 


SIR  GEORGE  NEWMAN 

FIFTY  YEARS'  PROGRESS  IN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

IET  us  consider  the  forces  which  led  to  the  Public  Health 
-rf  Act  of  1875,  for  they  may  be  found  to  cast  Ught  on  the 
path  of  the  future.  And  first  there  is  a  general  influence  at 
work.  RedUch  has  drawn  attention  to  "  the  working  of  a 
hidden  law  of  poUtics,  a  law  of  universal  operation,  but  at  no 
time  or  place  more  evident  than  in  the  recent  history  of 
England.    Each  success  of  the  democracy  in  widening  the 
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parliamentary  franchise  has  been  closely  followed  by  a  period 
of  administrative  reform,  during  which  democratic  ideas  are 
transferred  from  the  formal  sphere  of  poUtical  rights  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  State  and  the  practical  work  of  govern- 
ment. Hence  the  thoroughly  organic  character  of  English 
democracy."  There  have  been  four  great  extensions  of  the 
franchise.  Thus  the  enfranchisement  of  1832  was  followed 
by  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  of  borough  government 
in  England  and  Scotiand,  by  slavery  abolition,  and  by  an  ex- 
tended Factory  Act.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  town 
labourer  in  1867  was  followed  by  Gladstone's  first  ministry, 
from  which  was  demanded  reUgious  equality,  educational 
opportunity,  reform  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Army,  and 
the  formulation  and  estabHshment  of  a  national  poHcy  in 
pubHc  health.  The  Reform  Act  of  1884  extending  the  fran- 
chise to  agricultural  labourers  was  followed  by  the  fundamental 
Local  Government  Acts  of  1888  and  1894.  The  former 
created  the  County  Councils,  and  the  latter  made  Urban  and 
Rural  District  Councils  popularly  elected  bodies  charged  with 
health  services  under  central  control. 

In  191 8  came  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  which 
nearly  trebled  the  number  of  parliamentary  voters,  and  in- 
cluded women.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  results  will 
be.  Early  aspirations  for  reform  were  checked  by  the  need 
for  drastic  economy,  but  already  insurance,  housing,  old-age 
pensions,  and  pubUc  health  have  made  insistent  claims.  So, 
first  among  the  forces  which  produced  pubUc-health  reform, 
must  be  placed  the  democratic  and  social  aspiration  of  the 
people. 

This  aspiration  had  its  source  in  discontent  and  alarm. 
The  EngUsh  people  became  discontented  with  the  disease  and 
despair  which  followed  in  the  train  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
with  grinding  poverty,  with  the  labour  exploitation  of  women 
and  children,  and,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  with  the 
cruelty  and  waste  of  the  Crimean  War ;  and  they  became 
alarmed  at  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  and  of  smallpox.     It  was 
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Chadwick's  monumental  "  survey  "  into  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  1842,  his  magnum  opusy  which  led  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  health  of  towns,  and  ultimately  to 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848.  This  last  great  effort  of 
Chadwick  had  its  source  in  his  work  first  as  a  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner, and  then  as  secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 
Our  public  health  service  is  the  direct  offspring  of  the  original 
Poor  Law  service,  and  sprang  out  of  the  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  relationship  between  the  fife  and  occupation  of  the  poor 
and  their  disease  and  early  mortaHty.  Such  was  the  ground 
of  their  discontent.  But  alarm  also  played  its  part.  For  the 
ravages  of  cholera  in  its  four  principal  invasions  of  this 
country  in  1831,  1848,  1853,  and  1866,  had  proved  a  solemn 
warning  to  all  men  that  unless  greater  attention  was  given  to 
sanitation  the  country  was  unsafe.  This  feeling  was  increased 
by  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1 871-2. 

There  was  yet  another  influence  which  led  to  action,  and 
that  was  the  influence  of  Bentham  upon  Chadwick  and  of 
Owen,  Cobbett,  and  the  Chartists  on  the  leaders  of  pubUc 
opinion.  Bentham  not  only  indoctrinated  his  disciples  with 
a  utilitarian  philosophy,  and  the  "  sanitary  idea  ",  but  he 
indicated  both  the  sound  methods  of  inquiry  and  the  correct 
formulation  of  the  draft  of  the  necessary  Bills. 

Lastly,  there  was  being  provided  by  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees, Commissions,  and  individual  investigators,  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  medical  evidence  as  to  the  poor  physical 
condition  of  the  people  and  the  means  of  prevention  or  remedy. 
Thackrah  produced  his  book  on  the  effect  of  occupation  on 
health  in  1831.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  drew  pubHc 
attention  to  preventable  disease  as  a  cause  of  pauperism. 
Arnott,  Kay,  Southwood  Smith,  and  Greenhow  were  turning 
out  their  stimulating  reports  on  the  incidence  of  disease.  An 
excellent  example  may  be  found  in  the  famous  report  to  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  in  1865  by  Sir  Henry  Littlejohn.  Simon 
began  his  series  of  reports  on  the  distribution  of  disease  in 
England  in  1859,  and  in  his  eleventh  report  to  the  Privy 
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Council,  in  1868,  his  proposals  for  consolidation  of  public- 
health  law  were  set  out.  The  chaos  and  "  formlessness  "  of 
the  sanitary  law  then  current  was,  in  his  view,  the  explanation 
of  its  ineffectiveness.  Above  all,  in  1841,  began  the  cold  and 
certain  stream  of  vital  statistics  by  Farr,  which  for  a  wonderful 
series  of  years  brought  conviction  to  the  mind  of  Parliament. 

When  we  come  to  analyse  these  secular  changes  and  move- 
ments we  shall  find  that  the  two  ideas  which  stirred  men's 
minds,  and  which  culminated  in  the  great  Public  Health  Act 
of  1875,  were  utilitarianism  and  the  effect  of  environment. 
They  were  not  only  ideas  which  were  postulated,  but  the  value 
of  them  at  that  particular  time  was  actually  proved  before 
men's  eyes.  They  became  established  not  as  doctrines  only, 
but  as  practice.  They  continued  to  play  a  significant  part  in 
the  next  half-century,  and  they  must  always  remain  potential 
forces  in  public-health  action ;  new  times  have  brought  new 
appHcations  of  them,  because  of  new  knowledge,  but  the  last 
fifty  years  have  proved  themselves  a  golden  age  of  medicine, 
with  which  no  previous  similar  period  in  the  history  of  man 
can  compare,  and  they  have  laid  some  new  foundations  of 
preventive  medicine. 

Let  us  consider  three  points  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
first  is  infection.  The  modern  history  of  infection  is  usually 
dated  from  Fracastorius  of  Padua  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Athanasius  Kircher  in  the  seventeenth.  But  the  proofs  and 
agents  of  infection  were  only  ascertained  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  principally  by  the  epoch-making  work  of  Pasteur, 
Koch,  and  their  disciples.  Two  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  Pasteur  had  proved  transmission 
of  disease  by  infective  virus,  and  Koch  was  already  at  work 
on  the  manufacture  of  solid  culture  media,  a  laboratory  method 
which  made  possible  many  investigations.  In  the  one  genera- 
tion thus  begun  we  had  the  discovery  of  the  bacterial  cause 
of  a  dozen  of  the  great  diseases,  actinomycosis,  gonorrhoea, 
typhoid,  suppuration,  tuberculosis,  glanders,  cholera,  diph- 
theria, tetanus,  rabies,  Malta  fever,  and  plague.    Before  half 
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of  that  amazing  twenty-five  years  had  passed,  we  had  in  our 
hands  for  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  use,  the  antitoxins  of 
anthrax,  diphtheria,  and  tetanus  ;  and  they  were  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  anti-typhoid  and  anti-cholera  sera.  It  is  now  twenty 
years  since  we  knew  both  the  cause  and  cure  of  syphilis,  and 
forty-five  since  the  general  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery. 

It  is  this  glorious  chapter  of  quest  and  conquest  which 
moved  the  centre  of  gravity  from  environment  to  infection, 
and  not  only  to  the  agents  of  infection,  but  to  the  conditions  of 
person  and  environment,  the  lack  of  resistance,  which  favoured 
those  agents.  There  had  been  200  years'  study  of  the  outward 
circumstances  and  characteristics  of  epidemic  disease  since 
Thomas  Sydenham  had  permeated  English  medicine  with  the 
value  of  clinical  field  observation,  and  John  Graunt,  the  Corn- 
hill  draper,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  vital  statistics.  Simon 
and  his  investigators  became  the  modern  prototype  of  Syden- 
ham, and  Farr  and  his  successors  of  Graunt.  But  it  was  the 
new  ideas  of  infection  which  gave  meaning  to  the  methods 
of  the  pubHc-health  service.  Pure  water  supplies,  effective 
sewerage,  removal  of  refuse,  fresh  air,  wholesome  milk  and 
other  foods,  the  reduction  of  overcrowding,  clean  streets  and 
dweUing-houses,  and  epidemic  regulations,  which  were  the 
principal  items  in  the  grand  inventory  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  1869,  became  not  less,  but  more,  important.  They 
acquired  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  vitality,  even  as  the  in- 
fectious patient  as  a  germ  distributor  called  for  new  organization 
of  isolation,  disinfection,  and  treatment. 

Alongside  the  study  of  infection,  and  concurrently  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  book  of  pathology,  there  was  a  rapidly 
growing  knowledge  and  sense  of  physiology.  Sir  Michael 
Foster  has  told  us  in  his  History  of  Physiology  how  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  functioning  of  the  body  arose.  But  his  story  does 
not  include  the  nineteenth  century,  which  gave  us  MiiUer, 
Ludwig,  Schwann,  Claude  Bernard,  and  the  new  school  of 
British  physiologists.  It  was  an  Edinburgh  graduate,  Sharpey, 
who  became  the  father  of  that  school,  and  his  followers 
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included  Huxley,  Burdon- Sanderson,  Foster,  Schafer,  Bayliss, 
and  Sherrington.  The  expanding  knowledge  of  physiology  in 
the  last  fifty  years  is  exerting  an  effect  on  the  whole  outlook  of 
preventive  medicine.  Fresh  light  has  been  shed  on  the  blood 
and  its  circulation,  and  the  relation  to  it  of  respiration,  the 
purposive  integration  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the 
nervous  regulation  of  the  body,  the  chemical  regulation  of 
function,  endocrinology  (hormones),  biochemistry  (vitamins), 
and  standards  and  norms  both  of  capacity  and  of  resistance. 

Something  of  the  significance  of  this  new  knowledge  has 
entered  into  the  common  possession  of  men,  and  the  results 
have  been  twofold.  First,  it  is  now  known  that  the  chief 
defence  against  disease  is  not  changed  environment,  but  the 
body  of  man  ;  secondly,  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of  physio- 
logy is  necessary  both  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body  in 
health  and  for  its  full  capacity  and  effective  use.  These  are 
two  very  simple,  yet  revolutionary  and  far-reaching,  concep- 
tions, and  they  make  the  subject  of  physiology  in  its  widest 
meaning  not  only  the  principal  subject  of  the  medical  curricu- 
lum, but  of  primary  and  vital  concern  in  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  nation.  For,  observe  what  is  happening.  The 
last  half-century,  as  we  have  seen,  has  brought  fuller  knowledge 
of  pathology  and  of  infection  to  the  expert,  but  it  has  brought 
the  elements  of  practical  physiology  into  the  Ufe  of  milHons. 
The  food  of  the  people  has  undergone  a  profound  change 
for  the  better — ^it  is  more  nutritious  and  more  varied — meat, 
fruits,  vegetables,  fats,  sugars ;  the  importance  of  fresh, 
cool,  moving  air  is  widely  accepted  and  more  largely  secured  ; 
sunlight  is  appreciated  and  less  shut  out,  indeed,  every  day  it 
is  more  appHed  and  even  harnessed  to  man's  benefit ;  water  is 
more  used  for  body  cleanliness,  in  milhons  of  gallons  daily,  as 
compared  with  two  generations  ago  ;  regular  physical  exercise 
is  recognized  as  essential  to  health  and  has  become  for  every 
child  an  integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum ;  adolescence  is 
trained  as  a  matter  of  economics  to  gauge  its  capacity  for  work, 
both  mental  and  manual ;  the  body  faculties  are  measured,  its 
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output  assessed,  its  fatigue  avoided  ;  even  error  and  crime  are 
adjudicated  on  a  psychological  basis  ;  the  physiology  of  re- 
production has  become  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  child-birth 
is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  morbid  condition  ;  the  physical 
character  of  every  school  child  is  supervised  under  statute ; 
and  there  is  a  wholly  new  understanding  of  personal  hygiene. 
Of  course,  in  all  these  directions  there  is  still  much  ignorance  to 
overcome,  but  the  change  which  has  passed  over  us  is  profound. 
There  is  a  third  aspect  of  our  problem  to  bear  in  mind. 
Whilst  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  industrial  revolution  has 
continued — and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is  still  in 
progress  though  different  in  form — we  have  been  Uving  in  a 
period  of  remarkable  social  emancipation.  Twice  within  that 
time  there  has  been  extension  of  the  franchise  and  17  miUion 
people  now  have  the  parHamentary  vote,  including  7  milUon 
women.  Wages  have  risen,  relatively  and  absolutely,  hours  of 
labour  have  been  reduced,  and  conditions  of  labour  have  been 
greatly  improved.  This  has  entailed,  and  perhaps  encouraged, 
increased  claims  on  the  State.  The  service  of  the  individual 
to  the  State  during  the  European  war  stimulated  a  reciprocal 
contribution  from  the  State  to  the  individual,  and  the  pendulum 
has  swung  a  long  way  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Then,  in  1 870, 
came  the  Education  Act,  and  we  are  now  reaping  its  harvest, 
and  hungry  for  more.  The  intellectual  aspirations  of  the  people 
do  not  indeed  pursue  the  ordinary  Hnes  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, but  nevertheless,  there  is  hunger  to  know.  The  enormous 
development  and  use  of  the  press,  of  cheap  Hterature,  oi 
cinemas,  and  of  wireless,  are  unmistakable  indications ;  and 
social  evolution  and  practical  psychology  in  various  unpre- 
scribed  unorthodox  forms  are  advancing  apace.  Accompany- 
ing these  two  changes  of  emancipation  and  education,  and  in 
part  resulting  from  them,  has  been  a  rapidly  arising  standard  of 
comfort.  The  EngUsh  people  are  now  vastly  more  intercom- 
municable  ;  they  are  happily  hving  more  in  the  open  air  and 
sharing  more  widely  in  games  and  sports  ;  they  are  better  and 
more  suitably  dressed  and  fed ;  they  are  practising  sobriety, 
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though  insufficiently ;  they  are  cultivating  their  leisure  (at  the 
rather  high  cost  of  diminished  production,  which,  if  we  are  to 
advance,  it  is  imperative  to  increase) ;  on  the  whole,  there  is  a 
wide  estimation  of  the  importance  and  advantage  of  personal 
health  which,  in  1875,  was  appreciated  by  the  few. 

Now  these  characteristics  of  the  period  under  consideration 
—utilitarianism,  sanitary  environment,  infection,  physiology, 
and  social  emancipation — ^have  altered  the  whole  outlook  for 
preventive  medicine.  They  have  exerted  an  active  influence 
on  the  period  itself,  and  are  likely  to  achieve  even  more  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  use  of  anaesthesia,  antiseptics,  and 
various  physico-therapeutic  methods  has  revolutionized  sur- 
gery ;  the  appHcations  of  the  new  physiology  and  pathology 
have  expanded  medicine.  In  the  body  poUtic  both  have  found 
expression  in  the  ever-widening  adoption  of  pubHc  medical 
services.  The  hospital  system^  the  poor-law  service,  and 
factory  inspection  began  long  before  1875  ;  concurrently  with 
their  development  the  State  has  since  embarked  upon  a  public- 
health  service  (including  an  organized  attack  on  infectious 
diseases,  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease,  provision  of  muni- 
cipal midwives,  and  maternity  and  child-welfare  service),  and 
there  have  come  into  existence  a  school  medical  service,  a  health 
insurance  system,  and  a  national  scheme  of  medical  research. 

Looking  back  from  1925,  we  may  well  ask  :  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  Well,  first  there  has  been  a  dechne  in  the  death- 
rate.  In  1871-80  it  was  21,  and  in  1924  it  was  12  ;  in  the  same 
period  the  infant-mortaUty  rate,  a  most  sensitive  index  of 
national  health,  was  brought  down  from  149  per  thousand 
born  to  75.  Expressed  in  another  way,  the  expectation  of 
life  for  every  child  bom  in  Britain  to-day  is  approximately 
twelve  years  longer  than  that  of  its  grandfather. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Jones,  the  Secretary  of  the  PubHc  Health 
Department  of  Glasgow,  has  recently  shown  that  in  1870-72 
the  male  infant  born  in  that  city  had  an  "  expectation  "  of 
31  years,  which  in  1920-22  had  been  raised  to  48  years,  and 
the  female  infant  had  risen  from  33  to  52  in  the  same  period. 
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It  is  significant  that  the  "  expectation  "  of  Hfe  was  better  in 
Glasgow  in  182 1-7  than  in  1870-72. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
sickness  and  invalidity  from  certain  diseases.  In  1875  enteric 
fever  accounted  for  370  deaths  in  each  milUon,  last  year  the 
370  had  fallen  to  12.  Its  incidence  in  the  South  African  War 
was  28  5  per  cent,  of  troops,  in  the  European  War  i  per  cent. 
In  1875  there  were  1500  deaths  attributed  to  typhus  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (which  had  been  differentiated  from  enteric 
in  1850) ;  in  1924  there  were  only  5.  But  one  hundred  years 
ago,  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  typhus  was  endemic,  with 
periodic  epidemic  outbursts.  "  The  disappearance  of  typhus 
and  relapsing  fevers  from  the  observation  of  all  but  a  few  medi- 
cal practitioners  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  "  says 
Creighton  "  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and  most  striking  facts 
in  our  epidemiology,"  and  he  attributes  their  disappearance 
to  better  housing,  cheap  food,  and  increased  wages.  The 
tuberculosis  death-rate  is  declining  rapidly  and  with  increasing 
velocity.  In  1847  the  death-rate  per  miUion  from  consumption 
was  3189,  in  1875  it  was  2313,  and  in  1924  it  had  fallen  to  801. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if  this  decline  should  continue 
more  or  less  along  the  line  it  has  followed,  tuberculosis  will 
have  become  a  rare  disease  before  the  end  of  the  present 
century.  Smallpox  was  a  national  scourge  a  century  ago ; 
to-day  it  is  the  perquisite  of  those  who  elect  to  have  it.  Last 
year  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt  declared  that  the  almost  complete 
abolition  of  chlorotic  anaemia  of  young  women  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  issues  of  a  single  generation  of  modern  preventive 
medicine.  All  this  has  meant  an  immense  saving  of  human  life, 
an  increase  of  human  capacity  and  national  wealth,  an  incalcu- 
lable extension  and  enlargement  of  happiness  and  contentment. 

But  there  is  another  epoch-making  effect.  The  preventive 
medicine  of  fifty  years  has,  in  the  words  of  Rudyard  Kipling  : 

"  Smote  for  us  a  pathway 
To  the  ends  of  all  the  earth." 
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In  some  ways  the  most  wonderful  medical  triumph  of  the 
past  half-century  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  the 
control  of  the  tropics.  It  is  true  that  we  are  yet  a  long  way  off 
complete  control,  but  the  causes  of  disease  have  been  found 
and  the  means  of  stamping  them  out  demonstrated.  Famine 
stands  in  the  front  line  of  the  captains  of  the  men  of  death 
— ^and  the  advance  in  methods  of  irrigation  and  transport  of 
food  has  greatly  reduced  it  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
estabhshment  of  public  health.  Close  behind  famine  follows 
disease.  The  discovery  of  the  causes  of  malaria,  of  yeUow 
fever,  of  plague,  of  cholera,  and  of  sleeping  sickness,  is 
common  knowledge.  Yet  aU  these  discoveries  belong  to  the 
period  since  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875. 

Malcolm  Watson  demonstrated  the  possibiUty  of  preventing 
malaria  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  by  banishing  the  ano- 
pheles' breeding-places  by  the  clearance  of  the  coastal  forest 
and  subsoil  and  surface  drainage.  In  India  and  elsewhere  this 
technique  may  prove  inexpedient  or  insufficient,  unless  supple- 
mented by  a  direct  attack  on  the  mosquito  in  its  larval  or  adult 
stage,  or  screening  habitations  or  persons  from  its  invasion, 
or  treating  cases  or  carriers.  Indeed,  the  recent  Malarial 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Eastern  Europe  has  recommended  for  countries  with  in- 
complete public-health  services  and  limited  funds,  the  urgent 
necessity  of  abstaining  from  "  radical  "  engineering  measures 
and  adopting  %"  primary  "  pubUc-health  measures  of  ascertain- 
ment of  infection,  treatment  and  after-treatment  of  patients 
and  carriers,  and  dealing  directly  with  infected  houses  and 
mosquitoes — in  a  word,  quinine,  the  attack  on  the  mosquito, 
the  protection  of  the  individual,  and  general  sanitation. 

The  work  of  Gorgas  in  stamping  out  yellow  fever  in 
Havana  and  on  the  Panama  Isthmus  is  well  known.  By  a 
strict  discipline  of  quarantine,  hospital  isolation,  drainage, 
sanitation,  and  mosquito  screening  and  destruction,  he  was 
able  to  eliminate  this  disease,  even  though  an  immigration  of 
non-immune  population  was  continually  occurring. 
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Practical  measures  against  sleeping  sickness  have  been 
taken  eifectually  in  the  Cameroons,  the  Congo,  Tanganyika, 
Kenya,  and  Uganda.  They  consist  of  the  systematic  surveys 
(clinical  and  bacteriological)  of  the  infected  population  followed 
by  curative  and  prophylactic  use  of  atocyl  in  large  doses  ;  the 
separation  of  the  healthy  from  the  infected,  with  the  isolation, 
if  necessary,  of  whole  villages  or  the  migration  of  sections  of 
the  population  from  areas  or  streams  affected  with  the  tsetse 
fly ;  sanitation  of  villages  and  improvement  of  diet ;  the 
clearance  of  banks  of  water-courses,  paths,  roads,  and  settle- 
ments of  all  brushwood,  and  their  proper  drainage  ;  and  lastly, 
fly  destruction  by  means  of  bird-lime  or  otherwise.  These 
methods  have  completely  suppressed  sleeping  sickness  in  the 
Portuguese  Island  of  Principe,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
proved  effective  in  terminating  recent  disastrous  epidemics  on 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  elsewhere  in  Equatorial  Africa. 
In  this  way  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Uves  have  been  saved 
and  the  way  in  which  the  tropics  can  be  brought  under  control 
has  been  demonstrated.  This  problem  of  the  tsetse  fly  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  East  African  Commission  (1925),  "  probably 
the  most  serious  threat  to  the  population  in  our  East  African 
territories.  .  .  .  We  regard  the  tsetse  domination  as  constitut- 
ing a  menace  not  merely  to  East  Africa,  but  to  all  those 
countries  which  look  to  East  Africa  as  the  source  of  supply  of 
food  and  raw  materials." 

All  this  can  mean  only  one  thing.  The  last  half-century 
has  proved  beyond  doubt  that,  nationally  and  imperially,  pre- 
ventive medicine  has  now  become  practical  pohtics.  The 
trail  has  been  blazed.  It  remains  for  this  country  to  use  it, 
apply  it,  and  extend  it — and  all  of  it — with  courage  and 
wisdom,  to  its  national  and  imperial  problems  as  the  sound 
and  economic  poUcy.  A  stunt  here  and  a  stunt  there  will 
not  suffice — it  should  be  organized  as  a  whole,  as  an  integral 
factor  in  statecraft. 
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The  feeling  that  the  State  was  responsible  for  the  social  welfare 
of  its  citizens,  a  feeling  which  led  to  factory  acts,  education  acts,  more 
enlightened  pubhc- health  acts,  and  more  humanitarian  poor  laws 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  found  expression  in  the  twentieth 
century  in  social  insurance.  Some  attempts  at  compulsory  health 
insurance  of  workers  had  been  made  in  European  countries  towards 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  a  great  step  forward  came  with 
Lloyd  George's  National  Insurance  Bill  of  191 1.  This  provided  health 
insurance  for  most  of  the  workers,  and  unemployment  insurance  for 
those  in  a  selected  group  of  trades — both  on  a  contributory  basis.  The 
other  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  were  slow  to  follow  Britain's 
example  as  regards  health  insurance,  but  the  value  of  unemployment 
insurance  was  more  quickly  appreciated. 

Winston  Churchill  had  given  his  support  to  Lloyd  George's  191 1 
Act,  and  when  he  was  himself  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1925  he 
introduced  still  another  valuable  step  forward  in  social  insurance : 
that  of  pensions  for  widows.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Mr.  Churchill 
as  the  bulldog  leader  of  the  British  people  against  Nazi  aggression, 
when  he  had  "  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat ",  but 
here  he  is  in  another  role,  caring  for  the  widows  and  the  fatherless. 
What  was  Sir  Winstori's  main  contribution  as  a  social  reformer  ?  Some 
extracts  from  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  given  below, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  did  not  let  his  reforming  zeal  blind  him  to 
the  need  for  putting  his  scheme  on  a  soimd  financial  and  actuarial  basis. 


SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 

THE  average  British  workman  in  good  health,  in  full 
employment,  at  standard  rates  of  wages,  does  not  regard 
himself  and  his  family  as  objects  of  compassion.  It  is  when 
exceptional  misfortune  descends  upon  the  cottage  home  that 
the  slender  margin  upon  which  he  floats  is  for  the  first  time 
revealed.  A  year  of  misfortune,  a  year  of  distress,  a  year  of 
unemployment,  above  all,  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner,  leave 
this  once  happy  family  in  the  grip  of  the  cruellest  calamity. 
Furniture,  household  effects,  gathered  together  by  thrift,  years 
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of  toil  in  the  prime  of  life,  are  scattered  and  dispersed  in  a  few 
months  for  a  tithe  of  their  value. 

The  waste,  which  is  inconceivable,  degenerating  into  havoc, 
takes  place  all  over  the  country,  and  is  taking  place  whenever 
a  lamentable  catastrophe  of  an  exceptional  character  falls  upon 
the  otherwise  happy,  free,  and  prosperous  workman's  home. 

Most  painful  of  all  is  the  position  of  the  widow  with  several 
young  children  left  absolutely  upon  her  own  resources  with  a 
few  pounds  and  a  few  belongings.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
threat  of  adversity  is  a  necessary  factor  in  stimulating  self- 
reliance.  The  threat  of  adversity  has  been  active  all  these 
years,  and  in  the  upshot  no  effective  provision  has  been  made 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  class,  for  all  their  eflforts, 
for  their  wives  and  families  in  the  event  of  their  death.  I  am 
not  reproaching  them.  The  circumstances  of  their  Hves,  the 
problems  of  existence,  their  regular  daily  work,  have  not  left 
them  with  the  strength,  or  the  means,  or  the  foresight,  or  the 
habit  of  making  such  provision,  and  the  fact  remains,  look  at 
it  how  you  will,  that  no  such  provision  exists  at  the  present 
time.  That  is  the  gravest  evil  and  the  gravest  need  at  the 
present  time. 

To  change  into  a  military  metaphor,  it  is  not  for  the  sturdy 
marching  troops  that  extra  rewards  and  indulgences  are 
needed ;  it  is  to  the  straggler,  the  exhausted,  the  weak,  the 
wounded,  the  veterans,  to  the  widow  and  the  orphans  that 
the  ambulance  of  the  State  and  the  aid  of  the  State  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  directed.  The  old  laissez-faire  or  laissez- 
aller  ideas  of  mid- Victorian  RadicaUsm  have  been  superseded, 
and  no  one  has  done  more  to  supersede  them  than  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated  with  him  from 
the  very  beginning  of  those  large  insurance  ideas.  They  have 
been  superseded  by  modem  conceptions  of  scientific  State 
organization.  The  conceptions  of  the  party  opposite,  of 
course,  we  know,  but  they  are  conceptions  which  are  held 
not  less  earnestly,  and  more  practically,  on  this  side  of  the 
House.     I  am  sure  they  commend  themselves  to  the  right 
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hon.  gentleman,  the  father  of  British  State  insurance,  which 
at  this  very  moment,  although  by  no  means  complete,  holds 
an  honourable  pre-eminence  amongst  the  insurance  systems  of 
every  country  in  the  world. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Prime  Minister,'  when  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  appointed  a  Committee  of  experts  to 
examine  into  the  possibiUty  of  old-age  pensions  at  an  earlier 
age  than  70,  and  of  widows'  pensions.  Governments  came 
and  went,  elections  were  won  and  lost,  but  the  Committee 
continued  to  labour  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  Whitehall,  and 
in  the  end  all  the  actuarial  and  administrative  positions  were 
fully  surveyed,  and  an  immense  mass  of  information  and 
material  was  collected.  The  scheme  of  insurance  we  have  now 
decided  to  inaugurate  has  been  erected  on  that  basis.  Without 
the  preliminary  work  which  was  done  by  that  Committee  it 
would  not  have  been  practicable  to  deal  with  this  matter  this 
year,  and  perhaps  not  next  year.  These  conclusions  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Snowden,  I  think,  in  the  summer  of  last 
year.  I  do  not  know  what  course  he  and  his  friends  would 
have  adopted  with  regard  to  it.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  us  for 
himself,  but  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Health  and 
I  found  this  mass  of  material  when  we  assumed  office,  and  we 
have  done  our  best  to  frame  a  scheme  out  of  it. 

Any  scheme  to  be  of  use  must  be  contributory.  I  will 
give  a  word  of  caution  to  hon.  members  at  the  outset.  Before 
they  deride  this  scheme,  or  conmiit  themselves  to  an  attitude 
of  derision,  let  them  make  quite  sure  what  it  is ;  let  them 
make  quite  sure  how  great  are  the  masses  it  affects  in  a  favour- 
able sense.  Any  scheme,  I  say,  must  be  contributory,  must 
be  compulsory,  and,  above  all,  must  cover  virtually  the  whole 
area  of  the  wage-earning  population.  This  area  is  broadly 
represented  by  15  miUion  people  who  are  at  present  insured 
under  the  Health  Insurance  scheme.  Those  15  milHon  con- 
tributors represent  over  30  million  with  their  dependents,  or 
70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  these  islands.    The  first 

'  Air.  Stanley  Baldwin. 
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question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  this  :  What  burden  of 
additional  contribution  can  be  paid  in  existing  circumstances, 
and  shared  between  employers  and  employed  ?  We  beUeve 
that  4d.  for  men  and  2d.  for  women  can  be  assumed  by  both 
parties,  employers  and  employed,  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
national  Ufe  at  the  present  time.  We  must  bear  in  mind  in 
the  case  of  the  workman  and  the  working  woman  the  very 
large  remission  of  taxation  which  was  made  by  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  last  year.  He  made  great  remissions 
of  taxation  on  tea  and  sugar,  and  the  relief  granted  by  him 
provides  the  fund  out  of  which  the  contribution  of  the  workers 
can  be  paid.  That  is  his  share  in  the  general  architecture  of 
the  scheme  if  he  cares  to  claim  it,  but  only  if  he  cares  to  claim  it. 

The  case  of  the  employers  is  more  difficult  because  we 
know  how  heavy  are  the  burdens  upon  our  productive  indus- 
tries at  the  present  time.  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friends  opposite, 
however  they  may  feel  about  these  matters,  and  they  will 
have  weeks  to  debate  them,  would  not  wish  to  show  anything 
like  an  air  of  levity  in  dealing  with  questions  which,  after  all, 
affect  not  millions,  but  tens  of  millions.  The  case  of  the  em- 
ployers is  more  difficult,  because  while  unemployment  is  at 
its  present  height  the  burden  is  especially  heavy  on  the 
1 1  millions  of  people  who,  with  the  employers,  are  involved 
in  the  area  of  unemployment  insurance.  While  the  deficiency 
period  lasts  lod.  is  required  a  week  from  the  employer  and  9d. 
from  the  man.    That  is  an  enormous  burden. 

We  believe  this  period  is  temporary.  That  is  our  basis. 
It  will  be  a  very  great  falsification  of  our  view  if  it  should  turn 
out  not  to  be  temporary.  Once  unemployment  has  fallen  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  800,000  from  its  present  level,  then  the 
deficiency  period  rapidly  passes  away  and  the  contributions 
both  of  employers  and  of  workmen  in  the  unemployment  area 
fall  from  lod.  to  6d.  and  gd.  to  6d.  respectively.  That  is  the 
temporary  period,  but  I  frankly  admit  it  has  caused  me  and 
my  colleagues  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  in  these  present  proposals. 
Before  I  sit  down  I  shall  hope  to  provide  the  employer  with 
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certain  resources  which  will  enable  him  more  than  to  meet 
this  extra  burden  and  which  will  be  a  proper  counterpoise  in 
direct  taxation  to  the  immense  remissions  of  indirect  taxation 
which  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  this  time 
last  year. 

What  are  the  benefits  which  can  be  reaped  by  contributions 
on  this  scale  ?  If  everybody  in  the  ambit  of  health  insurance 
had,  from  the  age  of  16  years  onwards,  contributed  46..  a  week 
and  had  had  46..  a  week  contributed  by  his  employer — and 
the  women  at  half-rates — a  self-supporting  scheme  would  now 
be  in  operation,  which  would  afford  los.  per  week  to  widows, 
with  an  allowance  for  orphans  and  ordinary  children,  and, 
secondly,  los.  a  week  to  all  insured  persons  and  their  wives 
from  65  years  on.  Such  a  State  scheme  on  such  a  scale  would 
be  self-supporting  if  everybody  had  contributed  from  the  age 
of  16  onwards.  Such  a  scheme  is  not  in  existence.  No  one 
has  contributed  from  the  age  of  16  onwards.  Large  numbers 
of  people  will  never  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  at 
all.  The  vast  majority  can  never  contribute  on  any  scale 
sufficient  to  pay  for  benefits  on  this  scale.  The  contributions 
of  employers  and  of  employed  of  46..  and  certain  incidental 
savings  from  health  and  unemployment  insurance,  which  are 
now  levied  to  the  extent  of  a  penny  each,  would  be  transferred 
to  the  new  fund.  Such  a  basis  could  never  have  enabled  us  to 
overtake  the  immense  liabilities  for  which  no  back  payments 
have  been  made.  Left  to  its  own  resources,  the  scheme  could 
not  be  brought  into  full  operation  for  many  years.  A  whole 
generation  of  men  and  women  might  toil  their  Uves  out  before 
the  distribution  of  benefits  would  be  wide  enough  sensibly 
to  raise  the  general  level  of  comfort  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

Here,  then,  is  where  the  State — the  capitalist  State — with 
its  long  and  stable  finance,  with  its  careful  credit,  can  march 
in  to  fill  the  immense  gap.  The  contributions  of  the  State 
wiU  enable  the  whole  scheme  to  be  brought  rapidly  into  opera- 
tion, and  we  intend  to  bring  it  into  operation,  in  successive 
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Stages,  beginning  from  January  4,  1926.  The  present  capital 
value  of  the  additional  habiUty  to  be  undertaken  by  the  State 
under  the  scheme,  the  scope  of  which  I  have  yet  to  explain, 
has  been  computed  at  nearly  £750  million.  Before  the  Com- 
mittee can  be  asked  to  bind  upon  themselves  and  upon  future 
Parliaments  this  formidable  load,  we  must  look  not  only  to  the 
next  few  years,  but  we  must  let  our  minds  roam  forward  into 
the  remote  periods  of  the  future,  which  we  shall  not  see  our- 
selves, but  for  which  we  have  a  solemn  responsibility. 

Here,  I  have  to  make  a  very  unexpected  and  a  very  dis- 
agreeable digression.  The  HabiUties  of  the  new  pension  scheme 
— I  am  putting  all  the  facts  before  the  Committee,  and  a 
people  who  have  gone  through  a  great  war  and  all  its  events 
cannot  be  afraid  to  look  at  the  facts  and  realities  as  they  are — 
the  cost  of  the  new  scheme  is  not  the  only  great  impending 
charge  which  we  have  to  meet.  Quite  apart  from  the  new 
pension  scheme,  the  actuaries  who  examined  this  matter,  in 
their  two  years'  routing  about  amongst  the  problems,  have 
discovered  and  predicted  a  very  great  growth  and  increase  in 
the  existing  non-contributory  scheme  of  old-age  pensions. 
The  cause  of  the  great  increase  is  not  the  rece«it  improvements 
made  by  the  late  Administration ;  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  entering  upon  periods  70  years  away  from  the  great 
extension  of  the  population  which  took  place  in  Victorian 
times.  Moreover,  we  are  Hving  in  a  period  when  the  span  of 
human  life  has  been  mercifully  prolonged.  I  will  give  one 
impressive  example.  The  Census  of  1891  showed  5,200,000 
persons  between  the  ages  of  40  and  60.  These  persons,  or 
their  survivors,  are  the  old-age  pensioners  of  to-day.  The 
Census  of  192 1  showed,  not  5,200,000,  but  9,700,000  persons 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  60.  Those  persons,  or  their 
survivors,  will  be  the  old-age  pensioners  20,  30,  and  40  years 
hence.  The  tendency  to  a  larger  population  of  old  people  is 
steadily  increasing  in  the  population,  and  the  actuaries  assure 
me  that  the  existing  cost  of  old-age  pensions,  on  the  present 
basis,  in  50  years'  time,  will  be  more  than  double  what  it  is  now. 
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At  present  it  is  £27  million  ;  in  10  years  it  will  be  £36  million  ; 
in  20  years  it  will  be  £46  million ;  in  30  years  it  will  be 
£54  million ;  and  in  50  years  it  will  be  £60  million,  without 
any  addition  being  made,  of  any  sort  or  kind,  by  any  Govern- 
ment. This  island,  in  30  years,  will  have  more  than  doubled 
its  present  number  of  old  and  feeble  people.  It  will  have  to 
support  them  with  an  active  population  a  httle  larger  than  it  is 
to-day — a  population  robbed,  we  must  never  forget,  of  much 
of  its  natural  increase  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Great  War. 
None  of  this  was  foreseen,  and  perhaps  none  of  it  could  be 
foreseen,  at  the  time  the  non-contributory  scheme  of  old-age 
pensions  was  started  in  1908. 

The  facts  and  figures  which  I  have  brought  before  the 
Committee  are  such  as  to  raise  disturbing  and  anxious  reflec- 
tions in  the  mind  of  every  serious  person.  I  have  to  take 
these  figures  into  account  in  framing  the  finance  of  the  new 
scheme.  I  am  bound  to  secure  for  the  ParHaments  of  the 
future  the  opportunity  of  controlling  the  growing  burdens  of 
the  State.  I  will  not  put  the  Parliaments  of  the  future  in  the 
position  of  being  fettered  by  quasi-contractual  obligations 
towards  contributors,  albeit  that  those  contributions  are  com- 
pulsory. I  will  not  be  responsible  for  financial  arrangements 
which,  in  20,  30,  or  40  years,  will  lead  mathematically  to  an 
over-burdened  Treasury,  a  fettered  Parhament,  and  a  depend- 
ent people.  Therefore  it  is  provided  in  the  finance  of  our 
scheme  that  the  contributions  both  of  employer  and  employed 
should  be  raised  by  one  penny  each  for  men  and  a  halfpenny 
each  for  women  after  the  tenth,  twentieth,  and  thirtieth  year 
of  the  scheme,  to  a  maximum,  in  1956,  of  yd.  on  each  side. 

I  cannot  think  that  is  an  unfair  condition  for  us  to  impose  ; 
I  cannot  think  that  it  is  an  excessive  burden  for  us  to  contem- 
plate in  relation  to  posterity.  After  all,  it  is  less  than  what  we 
shall  be  paying  now,  while  the  present  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment contribution  is  in  force  during  the  deficiency  period. 
I  am  not  seeking  to  fetter  the  Parliaments,  I  am  only  seeking 
to  make  sure  that  whatever  Parliaments  there  are,  whatever 
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parties  they  may  be  ruled  by,  they  shall  be  free  to  keep  the 
finance  in  this  matter  under  control  and  in  hand  without  what 
would  otherwise  look  hke  a  breach  of  faith  to  those  humble 
people  who  all  their  hves  have  been  paying  contributions. 

On  this  basis  the  cost  to  the  State  of  the  new  scheme  will 
still  be  heavy.  The  capital  value  is  what  I  have  already  stated, 
but  it  will  be  definite,  and  be  controllable  by  Parhament, 
without  any  breach  of  faith.  From  the  tenth  year,  the  cost  to 
the  State  will  be  £15  million ;  from  the  fifteenth  year,  £20 
milUon ;  and  from  the  twentieth  year  £24  million.  By  the 
thirty-fifth  year  the  burden  will  decline  to  £21  million,  and 
thereafter,  slowly,  it  passes  into  periods  too  speculative  for  us 
to  follow  without  the  labours  of  the  statistician.  .  .  . 

[Mr.  Churchill  here  gave  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  new  pensions  scheme,  and  of  the  old-age  pensions  for 
several  years.] 

Great  as  are  the  demands  which  I  am  making  on  the 
patience  of  the  Committee,  I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  on 
the  first  occasion  of  presenting  it  to  Parhament  without  attempt- 
ing an  example  of  the  scale  of  pensions  which  this  new  scheme 
affords.  There  is  no  need  for  overstatement.  The  facts  and 
figures  which  are  supphed  me  by  the  Government  Actuary's 
Department  are  frankly  incredible,  but  I  am  assured  they  are 
correct.  A  man  of  20  will  obtain  under  this  scheme,  for  46.. 
a  week,  benefits  which  are  actuarially  worth  is.  ojd.  a  week. 
The  same  benefits  would  cost  a  man  of  30  is.  8Jd.,  a  man  of 
40  2s.  8|d.,  a  man  of  50  4s.  iid.,  and  a  man  of  60  i6s.  8d. 
Now  all  will  receive  it  equally  for  the  payment  of  4d.  An 
employed  woman  will  pay  half  contributions ;  but  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  major  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  scheme 
goes  to  widows.  I  take,  as  a  supreme  example,  the  case  of  a 
man  of  35  who  dies  after  January  4  next  in  insurance  leaving 
a  widow  and  three  children  all  under  five  years  of  age.  The 
benefits  which  this  widow  and  her  children  will  receive,  allow- 
ing for  the  fact  that  the  pension  ceases  on  remarriage,  are 
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worth  in  capital  value  £600  sterling — that  is  to  say^  as  much  as 
the  maximum  sum  awarded  under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  to  the  widow  of  a  man  who  is  killed  in  a  terrible 
accident.  Such  are  the  miracles — I  can  call  them  nothing 
less — of  nation-wide  insurance.  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to 
say  on  this  subject,  and  that  is,  I  hope  the  Committee  under- 
stand what  it  is  we  are  doing  with  this  declining  charge  for 
war  pensions.  We  could  quite  easily,  and  defensibly — and 
high  authorities  could  have  been  marshalled  behind  us — have 
spread  it  over  the  life  of  the  pensioners  and  secured  a  large 
and  substantial  revenue  in  the  interval  which  could  have  been 
devoted  to  the  reduction  of  direct  taxation  and  relief  of  the  direct 
taxpayers,  who,  after  all,  pay  two-thirds  of  the  whole  taxation. 
We  have  dehberately  decided  not  to  do  it,  but  to  use  this 
diminishing  charge  as  a  great  instrument  and  lever  to  bring 
this  new  scheme  into  existence  and  turn  it  to  another  and,  I 
think,  an  even  better  purpose.  If  I  may  stray  for  a  moment 
from  the  dusty  high  road  of  facts  and  figures  on  which  we  have 
been  marching  and  have  still  to  march,  and  turn  aside  into 
the  path  of  fancy,  I  would  say  that  I  Hke  the  association  of 
this  new  scheme  of  widows'  pensions  and  pensions  at  65  with 
the  dying  out  of  the  cost  of  the  war  pensions.  I  like  to  think 
that  the  sorrow  and  sacrifice  and  the  suffering  have  been  the 
seed  from  which  a  strong  tree  will  grow  under  which  perhaps 
many  generations  of  British  people  may  find  shelter  against 
some  at  least  of  the  storms  of  life.  It  is  surely  the  finest  war 
memorial  you  can  set  up  to  those  who  gave  their  fives,  their 
limbs,  their  blood,  and  who  lost  their  health  or  their  dear  ones 
in  their  country's  cause. 


We  have  seen  how  social  progress  has  been  made  through  improve- 
ments in  environment — through  healthier  towns  ;  through  education, 
through  provision  for  medical  care,  and  for  insurance  against  imem- 
ployment.  But  there  are  some  people  who  believe  that  real  progress 
can  only  be  made  by  improving  the  human  stock,  in  one  word  by 
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"  eugenics  ".  They  do  not  want  to  apply  the  methods  of  the  stock- 
breeder to  the  human  race,  but  they  do  think  that  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  results  he  obtains,  and  to  the  lessons  he  has 
learnt.  What  hope  is  there  that  a  nobler  race  of  men  will  arise — "  With 
flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls,  and  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes  "  ? 
If  only  children  could  begin  where  their  parents  stop  !  They  cannot 
do  that,  so  we  must  pin  our  hopes  for  racial  progress  to  an  elimination 
of  the  below-average  strains  and  to  an  increase  in  the  birth-rate  among 
the  above-average.  Unfortunately  most  modem  legislation  seems  to 
be  definitely  dysgenic  rather  than  eugenic  in  its  influence.  Listen  to 
what  Leonard  Darwin,  fourth  son  of  the  great  Charles  Darwin,  had 
to  say  to  the  Eugenics  Education  Society. 


LEONARD  DARWIN 

THE  AIMS  OF  EUGENICS 

THE  first  words  which  I  uttered  as  your  President  just  ten 
years  ago  were  that  heredity  should  be  our  guiding  star, 
and  in  that  opinion  I  have  never  faltered.  A  good  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  since  that  date,  and  now  the  man  who 
calls  himself  well-educated  is  as  a  rule  beginning  to  have  some 
dim  idea  that  all  human  beings  are  the  product  of  two  factors, 
heredity  and  environment,  and  that  consequently  to  both  of 
them  some  attention  should  be  paid. 

Now  if  we  only  accept  one  of  these  factors,  namely  heredity, 
as  the  foundation  on  which  all  our  operations  ought  to  be  built, 
yet  we  should  as  individuals  most  clearly  emphasize  the  fact 
that  all  those  who  are  striving  to  improve  human  surroundings 
have  our  warm  sympathy.  Of  course  eugenists  cannot  approve 
of  such  measures  as  would  injure  mankind  as  a  whole,  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present  being  taken  into  account ;  but,  putting 
that  possibility  aside,  we  personally  give  our  blessing  to  many 
reforms  which  we  do  not  help  to  promote.  We  see  as  clearly 
as  anyone  that  the  idea  of  producing  a  race  with  the  best 
possible  natural  quaUties  would  be  futile  if  no  thought  were 
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to  be  given  to  the  surroundings  of  the  individuals  of  that  race 
when  it  did  appear.  If  this  society  confines  its  attention  ex- 
clusively to  heredity,  it  is  only  because  so  many  other  societies 
think  only  of  environment. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  indicate 
that  the  high  hopes  entertained  by  reformers  are  not  justified 
by  past  experiences.  It  may  be  said  with  only  a  microscopic 
divergence  from  the  truth  that  all  reforms  since  civiHzation 
began  have  been  based  on  attempts  to  improve  human  sur- 
roundings ;  and  we  may  ask  those  who  found  their  hopes  for 
the  future  only  on  changes  being  made  in  environment  to 
consider  how  much  has  thus  been  accomplished  since  history 
began.  As  to  our  highest  moral  ideals,  is  it  not  true  that  for 
the  most  part  they  have  been  promulgated  in  certain  Eastern 
countries  ever  since  the  dawn  of  civilization  ?  How  do  we 
compare  in  intellect  with  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece 
2000  years  ago  ?  With  a  knowledge  of  the  delights  of  country 
life,  can  we  look  on  our  slums  with  anything  but  shame  ?  Do 
we  not  blush  to  talk  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards 
men  whilst  remembering  what  has  happened  during  the  last 
seven  years  ?  And,  in  view  of  all  this,  have  we  any  right  to 
assume  that  improvements  of  environment  will  do  more  for 
mankind  during  the  next  2000  years  than  they  have  done  since 
the  days  of  Plato  ? 

Reformers  who  look  only  to  surroundings  should  consider 
well  the  foundations  on  which  their  projects  are  based  before 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  believers  in  heredity. 
Eugenics  has  been  called  a  dismal  science,  but  it  should  rather 
be  described  as  an  untried  poHcy.  Eugenics  indicates  a  new 
method  of  striving  for  human  welfare  which,  if  combined  with 
an  equal  striving  for  improvements  in  human  surroundings, 
more  truly  justifies  a  hopeful  outlook  than  anything  which  has 
yet  been  tried  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  More  hope- 
ful, that  is,  if  the  roads  to  which  our  eugenic  finger-post  is 
pointing  are  not  as  studiously  avoided  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 
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The  main  eugenic  signpost  which  we  wish  to  erect  should, 
in  my  opinion,  have  three  arms  on  it,  pointing  to  three  main 
lines  along  which  an  advance  should  be  pressed  forward.  In 
the  first  place,  the  pubUc  should  be  made  to  reaHze  more  and 
more  fully  what  a  potent  influence  heredity  has  on  the  fate  of 
all  nations.  In  the  second  place,  efforts  must  be  made  to 
ascertain  and  to  make  known  the  rules  by  which  each  indi- 
vidual ought  to  strive  to  regulate  his  own  conduct  in  regard  to 
parenthood  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  heredity  in  so  far 
as  now  surely  known.  Lastly  the  action  which  the  State  should 
take  in  order  to  stimulate  or  to  enforce  conduct  productive  of 
racial  progress  must  be  considered,  a  line  of  advance  to  be 
advocated,  however,  with  great  circumspection  where  com- 
pulsion is  concerned. 

The  laws  of  natural  inheritance  supply  a  means  of  pre- 
dicting in  a  measure  the  quahties  of  offspring  when  the 
quaUties  of  their  parents  are  known  ;  and  if  we  accept  heredity, 
not  as  our  sole  guide,  but  as  a  light  ever  to  be  held  in  view, 
we  are  in  fact  intending  to  rely  to  some  extent  on  these  laws 
of  natural  inheritance  when  attempting  to  forecast  the  results 
in  the  future  of  our  actions  of  to-day.  Genetics  is  the  pure 
science  which  deals  with  heredity,  and  genetics  is,  therefore, 
the  very  foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  of  eugenics  is 
being  built.  The  students  of  genetics  will,  however,  I  am 
sure,  all  agree  that  a  vast  amount  of  research  is  needed  before 
they  will  be  able  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired,  supposing  it  to  be  possible  that  such  a  state  of  con- 
tentment will  ever  be  reached. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  needed  breeding 
experiments  on  human  beings,  and  genetic  research  must  be 
largely  concerned  with  the  lower  animals  and  with  plants ; 
whilst  eugenics  is  primarily  concerned  with  man  alone.  Then, 
again,  eugenics  must  include  the  study  of  many  social  and 
economic  problems  which  he  quite  outside  the  sphere  of 
genetics.  The  pure  science  of  genetics  and  the  appUed  science 
of  eugenics  do,  therefore,  cover  different  fields,  though  the 
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boundary  between  them  is  ill-defined  and  movable ;  and  in 
both  fields  further  advances  are  urgently  needed.  For  these 
reasons  it  seems  to  me — ^though  here  opinions  may  differ 
somewhat — that  our  main  aim,  whilst  leaving  geneticists  to 
cultivate  their  own  ground,  should  now  be  to  formulate  a 
sound  eugenic  policy  based  on  existing  genetic  knowledge  and 
then  to  promote  the  translation  of  every  advance  in  eugenic 
theory  into  general  practice.  In  this  way  we  should  be 
strengthening  what  is  now  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  on 
which  we  have  to  rely  in  our  efforts  either  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  reforms  tending  to  promote  racial  progress  or  to 
widen  the  area  over  which  such  reforms  may  be  justifiably 
extended. 

The  title  selected  for  our  society  by  its  founders  was  the 
Eugenics  Education  Society,  and  certainly  they  had  excellent 
reasons  for  thus  emphasizing  the  educational  aspects  of  the 
eugenic  campaign  which  they  were  inaugurating  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  class  of  the  community  which  it  is  more 
important  to  interest  in  racial  problems  than  teachers  of  all 
grades ;  because  the  ideas  of  the  youth  of  to-morrow  will 
depend  so  largely  on  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  of  to-day. 
But  teachers  must  be  taught  before  they  can  take  a  thoroughly 
intelligent  interest  in  racial  questions  ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  of  primary  importance  that  biology  should  be  given  adequate 
recognition  in  the  curricula  of  all  training  colleges.  Complete 
success  in  this  endeavour  would  not,  however,  nearly  satisfy 
all  our  educational  aspirations ;  for,  to  succeed  finally  in  the 
first  of  our  main  aims,  namely,  the  spreading  abroad  widely 
of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  natural  inheritance, 
natural  science  must  be  given  a  far  more  prominent  place 
than  at  present  in  the  courses  of  studies  of  all  schools  and 
colleges.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who  now  regard  our 
efforts  with  great  distrust ;  but  those  who  feel  thus  should 
remember  that  the  better  and  the  more  widespread  the  teach- 
ing of  biology  the  more  certain  would  it  be  that  any  eugenic 
errors  would  be  detected  and  their  harmful  influence  prevented. 
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Again,  if  we  want  progress  in  scientific  research  to  be  both 
rapid  and  on  right  lines,  it  is  important  that  a  considerable 
number  of  students  should  be  thoroughly  trained  each  year 
in  genetics,  or  that  more  undergraduates  should  specialize  in 
Natural  Science  at  our  Universities  than  at  present.  Eugenics 
has  a  long  struggle  before  it,  and  we  must  never  forget  that  all 
these  efforts  to  lay  educational  foundations  for  future  progress 
come  well  within  the  scope  of  our  endeavours. 

Passing  on  to  the  second  of  the  main  lines  of  advance  to 
the  consideration  of  which  our  efforts  should  be  devoted,  what 
we  want  to  know  is  the  rules  which  ought  to  guide  each  indi- 
vidual in  deciding  on  his  own  voluntary  actions  in  all  matters 
relating  to  racial  progress.  The  attempt  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cepts by  means  of  which  each  one  of  us  should  strive  to 
regulate  his  own  conduct  in  questions  connected  with  parent- 
hood obviously  involves  the  consideration  of  a  number  of 
ethical,  racial,  and  economic  factors ;  for  in  regard  to  any 
proposed  line  of  conduct  we  have  to  weigh  in  the  balance  as 
well  as  we  can  its  moral  effects,  the  benefits  or  injuries  which 
it  will  confer  or  inflict  on  the  race  in  the  future,  and  the  im- 
mediate material  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  the  family 
and  to  the  State  which  are  likely  thus  to  arise.  Even  if  these 
problems  be  approached  in  a  calm  and  scientific  spirit — and  in 
this  respect  we  should  strive  to  set  a  much-needed  example — 
even  then  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  in  most  cases  now  to 
arrive  at  precise  conclusions.  We  must  not  attempt  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  lay  down  rigid  rules  of 
conduct,  but  only  to  suggest  general  guiding  principles ; 
though  we  may  hope  that  with  every  advance  of  science  it  will 
be  possible  more  and  more  clearly  to  indicate  what  each 
individual  ought  to  do  and  what  he  ought  to  avoid. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  these  pro- 
blems, consider  the  case  of  a  contemplated  marriage  when  both 
families  thus  to  be  connected  are  characterized  by  some 
degree  of  ill-health.  Now  it  would  only  be  persons  endowed 
with  high  moral  quaUties  who  would  be  Ukely  to  obey  any 
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self-denying  ordinance  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  whose  fer- 
tility would,  therefore,  thus  be  diminished.  Might  we  not, 
by  condemning  marriage  in  such  cases,  tend  to  breed  out  the 
most  valuable  of  all  human  attributes,  namely,  the  desire  to  do 
right  ?  If  insanity  were  the  family  trouble  in  question,  this 
being  one  of  the  most  grievous  of  all  human  ailments,  we  now 
know  that  it  is  sometimes  the  result  of  disease  and  probably 
in  such  cases  not  heritable,  whilst  other  types  certainly  do  run 
in  famiUes.  What  are  we  to  do  in  the  face  of  such  doubts  and 
difficulties  as  these  ?  Are  we  to  admit  our  incapacity  to  meet 
the  situation  ?  Certainly  not,  for  the  history  of  scientific 
research  clearly  proves  that  what  to-day  appears  Hke  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  to  further  progress  will  probably  to-morrow 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  useful  stepping-stone  for  a  further 
advance.  Doubtless  we  have  difficulties  ahead  of  us,  which 
must  be  faced  with  patience  ;  but  we  should  take  note  of  these 
obstacles  in  our  path  mainly  as  emphasizing  the  need  for  a 
society  where  such  guiding  rules  for  voluntary  conduct  in  re- 
lation to  parenthood  as  are  warranted  by  existing  knowledge 
and  by  present  needs  will  be  wisely  and  temperately  discussed. 
A  comparatively  new  subject  hke  eugenics  is  apt  to  arouse 
prejudices  and  to  give  opportunities  for  misapprehension ; 
and  it  sometimes  seems  that  what  is  now  most  needed  in  regard 
to  voluntary  actions  is  that  we  should  make  clear  what  it  is  not 
recommending.  We  have  been  accused  of  wishing  to  abohsh 
love  altogether  as  a  guide  to  conduct ;  but  this  is  false.  What 
we  desire  is  rather  to  purify  love,  or  to  clear  away  all  those 
harmful  influences  which  so  often  attach  themselves  to  it. 
Certain  American  investigations  indicate  that  the  ideals  which 
naturally  dwell  in  the  minds  of  young  people  in  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  the  mates  to  whom  they  would  wish  to  be  con- 
nected in  marriage  are  on  the  whole  fairly  sound,  and  that 
these  promptings,  if  followed,  would  generally  lead  to  unions 
beneficial  to  the  race.  But  the  desire  for  wealth,  the  wish  to 
rise  in  the  social  scale,  and  some  would  add  too  great  attention 
to  personal  appearances,  often  make  the  choice  of  a  mate  far 
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worse  than  it  would  have  been  if  these  natural  ideals  had  been 
given  full  sway.  In  passing  I  must,  however,  put  in  a  racial 
plea  for  good  looks  on  the  ground  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
associated  with  good  health ;  a  plea  which  I  hope  does  not 
spring  from  a  mere  masculine  weakness  on  my  part.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  love  is  doubtless  to  a  large  extent  aroused  by 
advantageous  moral  and  mental  quahties ;  and,  in  so  far  as 
that  is  the  case,  it  forms  the  firmest  foundation  on  which  to 
base  a  eugenic  policy. 

Though  we  have  seen  that  as  knowledge  increases  so  the 
difficulties  of  deciding  on  rules  of  personal  conduct  will 
diminish,  yet  it  is  certain  that  these  difficulties  will  ever  re- 
main very  formidable.  We  may  now  boldly  assert  that  when 
the  heritable  defects  of  many  members  of  a  family  are  very 
serious,  those  belonging  to  it  should  not  become  parents ; 
but  how  serious  must  these  defects  be  before  being  regarded 
as  a  bar  to  parenthood  ?  It  will  never  be  possible  to  draw  as 
sharp  a  Une  of  demarcation  as  that  between  sheep  and  goats 
when  marking  off  from  the  general  population  those  in  whom 
parenthood  would  be  a  moral  offence.  Because  of  this  im- 
possibiUty,  it  may  come  to  be  held  that  the  size  of  the  family 
should  vary  with  the  innate  qualities  of  the  parents  ;  but  how 
is  this  relationship  between  fertiUty  and  transmissible  charac- 
teristics to  be  determined  ? 

Then  again,  many  who  take  no  thought  concerning  racial 
questions  now  hold  strongly  that  it  is  wrong  to  bring  a  child 
into  the  world  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  being  able 
to  live  a  life  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  civilization.  But  what 
should  be  the  standard  adopted  ?  In  large  numbers  of  cases 
the  cause  which  has  prevented  the  winning  of  a  "  standard  " 
livelihood,  however  we  may  define  that  term,  has  been  some 
inborn  defect,  or  defect  which  would  in  a  measure  be  passed 
on  to  the  next  generation.  Teach  those  not  Hving  up  to 
standard  to  regulate  their  conduct  with  due  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  any  children  who  may  or  may  not  be  bom  in  the 
future,  and  many  would  Hmit  their  famiUes  on  this  account, 
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with  the  result  that  those  harmful  innate  defects  would  appear 
less  frequently  in  future  generations.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain what  standard  of  Uving  does  justify  parenthood  ? 

It  is  even  more  important  that  it  should  be  widely  felt  that 
it  is  morally  wrong  to  limit  unduly  the  size  of  the  family  when 
parents  are  up  to  "  standard  "  in  all  respects  ;  for  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  .welfare  of  mankind  that  the  seed  of  this  good  stock 
should  not  be  lost  to  posterity.  We  should,  in  my  opinion, 
steadily  keep  in  view  the  necessity  of  trying  to  solve  all  these 
intensely  difficult  problems ;  problems  which  need  the  joint 
consideration  of  the  eugenist,  the  geneticist,  and  the  economist 
for  their  solution. 

To  whatever  extent  success  may  attend  our  efforts  to  lay 
down  rules  for  personal  conduct  in  regard  to  parenthood,  to 
that  extent  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  deciding  on  the  direction 
in  which  we  wish  to  advance  in  these  matters.  Such  decisions 
will,  however,  prove  to  be  but  a  very  uncertain  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  State  should  endeavour  to  promote  or 
to  enforce  obedience  to  these  rules ;  this  being  the  subject 
to  which  we  must  now  turn  our  attention.  By  promoting 
uniformity  of  conditions  and  by  checking  individual  initiative, 
the  State  may  retard  progress  in  certain  directions  ;  and,  be- 
sides affecting  those  intended  to  be  affected.  Government 
action  nearly  always  produces  on  other  persons  various  con- 
sequences which  were  unforeseen  and  which  are  never  fuUy 
reaUzed.  Whatever  may  be  our  political  opinions,  we  nearly 
all  of  us  agree  that  these  are  dangers  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  contemplating  State  control  over  the  individual. 
These  are,  however,  large  issues  which  some  will  regard  as 
lying  outside  the  proper  scope  of  eugenic  considerations ; 
whilst  the  point  which  I  especially  wish  to  emphasize  in  this 
connexion  is  one  definitely  related  to  our  action.  We  ought 
to  be  ready  to  encourage  discussion  on  all  proposals  for  rele- 
vant reforms,  whilst  we  should  be  cautious  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  in  actually  recommending  governmental 
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interference.  If  discussion  be  not  bold,  progress  will  be  slow  ; 
for  a  nation  cannot  grope  its  way  quickly  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance.  If  action  be  too  bold,  progress  will  also  be  slow ; 
for  the  wrong  road  will  often  be  taken. 

In  matters  of  conduct  we  should  balance  the  probability 
of  good  or  evil  arising  from  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken, 
as  against  the  magnitude  of  the  good  or  evil  if  it  does  arise. 
The  smaller  the  chances  of  failure,  the  smaller  may  be  the 
benefits  hoped  to  be  attained.  The  probabihty  of  harm  re- 
sulting from  the  mere  discussion  of  any  reform  would  usually 
be  very  small,  even  if  that  reform  would  be  very  harmful  if 
adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possibiUty  of  benefits  arising 
from  the  discussion  of  reforms  is  almost  equally  obvious 
whether  the  proposed  legislation  would  in  fact  be  beneficial 
or  harmfiil.  To  take  a  single  example,  there  are  strong  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  regards  sterilization ;  but  all  may  hold 
that  by  open  discussion  true  conclusions  would  most  Ukely 
be  reached.  The  advocates  of  sterilization,  of  course,  wish  to 
have  this  subject  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pubHc  ;  whilst 
its  opponents  must  admit  that  they  will  be  more  hkely  to 
promote  than  to  retard  its  introduction  by,  as  it  were,  bury- 
ing their  heads  in  the  sand  Hke  the  ostrich  and  by  refiising  to 
favour  the  creation  of  opportunities  for  openly  stating  their 
objections  to  it.  It  is  indeed  nearly  true  to  say  that  every 
subject  may  be  openly  discussed  with  advantage  provided  the 
occasion  be  properly  chosen. 

Legislative  reforms  can  seldom  be  effectively  promoted  or 
steadfastly  maintained  unless  they  are  sanctioned  by  the 
general  opinion  of  the  citizens  concerned ;  and  on  somewhat 
similar  grounds  we  must  avoid  taking  corporate  action  in 
regard  to  legislation  unless  the  proposal  in  question  has  our 
nearly  unanimous  approval.  The  neglect  of  such  warnings 
may  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  governments  or  the  disrup- 
tion of  societies.  Where  compulsion  is  not  concerned,  unan- 
imity is  more  probable ;  and  your  Council's  action  in 
agitating  in  favour  of  reforms  in  the  methods  of  income-tax 
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assessment  in  order  to  promote  fertility  in  a  useful  class  of 
the  community  was,  I  believe,  unanimously  endorsed  by  you. 
In  this  instance  we  are  justified  in  holding  that  that  agitation 
produced  definite  and  beneficial  effects.  No  doubt  the  more 
legislation  involves  compulsory  interference  with  the  indi- 
vidual, the  less  ready  will  our  members  be  to  back  it.  But  in 
regard  to  the  Mental  Deficiency  Bill,  by  means  of  which  the 
segregation  of  the  feeble-in-mind  was  sanctioned,  when  we 
knew  that  our  action  in  backing  that  measure  would  meet  with 
approval,  then  our  advocacy  was  pushed  forward  unhesitat- 
ingly. In  regard  to  other  reforms  based  on  compulsion,  it 
may  not  now  be  wise  to  act,  our  opinion  not  yet  being  ripe 
for  it.  Personally  I  should  like  to  see  practical  steps  advocated 
for  lessening  the  fertility  of  habitual  criminals,  of  hopeless 
wastrels,  and  of  the  grossly  unfit  generally  ;  and  others  doubt- 
less wish  to  advance  in  other  directions.  My  object  for  the 
moment  is  not,  however,  to  attempt  to  survey  all  the  roads  by 
which  advances  may  be  made  in  future,  but  to  consider  what 
should  be  the  broad  principles  of  strategy  which  should  guide 
us  in  the  long  fight  before  us  in  our  attempts  to  promote  racial 
progress. 

Eugenics  aims  at  increasing  the  rate  of  multiplication  of 
stocks  above  the  average  in  heritable  qualities,  and  at  decreas- 
ing that  rate  in  the  case  of  stocks  below  the  average.  But  if 
the  banner  under  which  we  are  to  fight  is  only  to  have  inscribed 
on  it  some  such  arid  definition  of  policy  as  this,  our  defeat 
will  be  certain.  We  can  show  that  our  aims  have  nothing 
sordid  in  them ;  for  certainly  we  put  moral  quaUties  first, 
mental  qualities  second,  and  physical  quaHties  last  of  all  in 
the  order  of  importance.  What  we  are  striving  to  do  is  to 
inspire  every  citizen  with  a  keen  sense  of  racial  responsibility, 
so  that  all  his  actions  shall  be  powerfully  affected  by  it,  and 
in  this  and  in  other  ways  there  are  innumerable  opportunities 
of  now  improving  the  lot  of  future  generations. 

We  must  also  let  it  be  known  how  the  eugenic  ideal  sprang 
into  activity  in  recent  years  when  science  began  to  teach  us 
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that  man  has  been  slowly  evolved  from  some  ape-like  pro- 
genitor, and  when  it  thus  endowed  us  with  the  hope  that  this 
upward  march  of  mankind  might  be  continued  for  long  in  the 
future.  But  science,  when  giving  us  good  grounds  for  hope, 
also  issued  a  grave  warning  concerning  the  danger  of  national 
deterioration  resulting  from  the  unchecked  multiplication  of 
inferior  types.  A  determination  that  a  downfall  from  this 
cause  shall  not  be  the  fate  of  our  nation  if  we  can  help  it  must 
be  a  sentiment  felt  by  all  who  are  guided  by  the  eugenic  ideal. 
And  the  eugenic  ideal  is  indeed  a  most  noble  ideal,  for  it  aims 
at  the  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  all  the  vast 
ages  yet  to  come. 
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We  have  just  seen  how  social  progress  has  been  reahzed  in  a  number 
of  ways,  and  it  may  perhaps  have  been  noticed  that  every  one  of  these 
ways  means  more  organization — usually  by  the  State.  This  organiza- 
tion is  necessary,  and  its  results  are  good,  but  it  does  lead  to  the  placing 
of  more  and  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  of  its  servants. 
This  brings  us  to  the  major  problems  of  our  own  day  :  they  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  connected  with  the  right  use  of  power. 

For  example,  the  hberal  faith  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  now  in 
disrepute.  No  longer  is  it  considered  axiomatic  that  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  is  the  first  consideration,  and  that  by  promoting  this  we 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  modem  view  puts  the  welfare 
of  the  State  first,  and  declares  that  when  this  is  secured  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  will  automatically  follow.  And  people  of  Uberal  views 
are  very  unpopular  when  they  dare  to  suggest  that  the  only  thing  which 
in  actual  practice  automatically  follows  is  the  welfare  of  the  rulers. 

The  maintenance  of  a  balance  between  individual  hberty  and  the 
power  of  the  State  over  the  lives  of  its  citizens  has  always  been  a  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  it  is  one  to  which  no  perfect  answer  has  yet  been 
found.  Does  the  cramping  of  individual  initiative  inevitably  lead  to  social 
stagnation  and  decay  ?  It  needs  a  wise  man  to  answer  this  question, 
and  who  better  quahfied  to  attempt  it  than  Earl  Russell,  or  Bertrand 
Russell  as  he  seems  to  prefer  to  be  called  ?  He  took  "  Authority  and 
the  Individual  "  as  the  topic  for  the  Reith  Lectures  which  he  dehvered 
at  the  end  of  1948,  and  in  the  second  of  these  lectures,  given  below, 
he  traces  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  to  and  fro,  from  the  one  extreme 
of  complete  liberty — and  lawless  vigour,  to  the  other  limit  of  complete 
control — and  listlessness. 


BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

SOCIAL  COHESION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

THE  original  mechanism  of  social  cohesion,  as  it  is  still 
to  be  found  among  the  most  primitive  races,  was  one 
which  operated  through  individual  psychology  without  the 
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need  of  anything  that  could  be  called  government.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  tribal  customs  which  all  had  to  obey,  but  one 
must  suppose  that  there  was  no  impulse  to  disobedience  of 
these  customs  and  no  need  of  magistrates  or  poUcemen  to 
enforce  them.  In  Old  Stone  Age  times,  so  far  as  authority 
was  concerned,  the  tribe  lived  in  a  state  which  we  should 
now  describe  as  anarchy.  But  it  differed  from  what  anarchy 
would  be  in  a  modem  community  owing  to  the  fact  that  social 
impulses  sufficiently  controlled  the  acts  of  iadividuals.  Men 
of  the  New  Stone  Age  were  already  quite  different ;  they  had 
government,  authorities  capable  of  exacting  obedience,  and 
large-scale  enforced  co-operation. 

This  is  evident  from  their  works ;  the  primitive  type  of 
small-tribe  cohesion  could  not  have  produced  Stonehenge, 
stiQ  less  the  Pyramids.  The  enlargement  of  the  social  unit 
must  have  been  mainly  the  result  of  war.  If  two  tribes  had 
a  war  of  extermination,  the  victorious  tribe,  by  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory,  would  be  able  to  increase  its  numbers.  There 
would  also  in  war  be  an  obvious  advantage  in  an  aUiance  of 
two  or  more  tribes.  If  the  danger  producing  the  aUiance 
persisted,  the  alliance  would,  in  time,  become  an  amalgama- 
tion. When  a  unit  became  too  large  for  all  its  members  to 
know  each  other,  there  would  come  to  be  a  need  of  some 
mechanism  for  arriving  at  collective  decisions,  and  this 
mechanism  would  inevitably  develop  by  stages  into  something 
that  a  modern  man  could  recognize  as  government. 

As  soon  as  there  is  government  some  men  have  more 
power  than  others,  and  the  power  that  they  have  depends, 
broadly  speaking,  upon  the  size  of  the  unit  that  they  govern. 
Love  of  power,  therefore,  will  cause  the  governors  to  desire 
conquest.  This  motive  is  very  much  reinforced  when  the 
vanquished  are  made  into  slaves  instead  of  being  extermin- 
ated. In  this  way,  at  a  very  early  stage,  communities  arose 
in  which,  although  primitive  impulses  towards  social  co- 
operation still  existed,  they  were  immensely  reinforced  by 
the  power  of  the  government  to  punish  those  who  disobeyed  it. 
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In  the  earliest  fully  historical  community,  that  of  ancient 
Egypt,  we  find  a  king  whose  powers  over  a  large  territory  were 
absolute,  except  for  some  limitation  by  the  priesthood,  and  we 
find  a  large  servile  population  whom  the  king  could,  at  his  will, 
employ  upon  state  enterprises  such  as  the  Pyramids.  In  such 
a  community  only  a  minority  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale — the 
king,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  priests — needed  any  psychologi- 
cal mechanism  towards  social  cohesion ;  all  the  rest  merely 
obeyed.  No  doubt  large  parts  of  the  population  were  un- 
happy ;  one  can  get  a  picture  of  their  condition  from  the  first 
chapters  of  Exodus.  But  as  a  rule,  so  long  as  external  enemies 
were  not  to  be  feared,  this  condition  of  widespread  suffering 
did  not  prevent  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  it  left  unim- 
paired the  enjoyment  of  Ufe  by  the  holders  of  power.  This 
state  of  affairs  must  have  existed  for  long  ages  throughout 
what  we  now  call  the  Middle  East.  It  depended  for  its  stabiHty 
upon  reHgion  and  the  divinity  of  the  king.  Disobedience  was 
impiety,  and  rebellion  was  liable  to  call  down  the  anger  of  the 
gods.  So  long  as  the  upper  social  layers  genuinely  believed 
this,  the  rest  could  be  merely  discipUned  as  we  now  discipHne 
domestic  animals. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  mihtary  conquest  very  often  pro- 
duced in  the  conquered  a  genuine  loyalty  towards  their  masters. 
This  happened  in  time  with  most  of  the  Roman  conquests. 
In  the  fifth  century,  when  Rome  could  no  longer  compel 
obedience,  Gaul  remained  completely  loyal  to  the  Empire.  All 
the  large  states  of  antiquity  owed  their  existence  to  miUtary 
power,  but  most  of  them  were  able,  if  they  lasted  long  enough, 
to  generate  a  sense  of  cohesion  in  the  whole  in  spite  of  the 
violent  resistance  of  many  parts  at  the  time  of  their  incorpora- 
tion. The  same  thing  happened  again  with  the  growth  of 
modern  states  during  the  Middle  Ages.  England,  France,  and 
Spain  all  acquired  unity  as  a  result  of  military  victory  by  a 
ruler  of  some  part  of  what  became  a  single  nation. 

In  antiquity  all  large  states,  except  Egypt,  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  stabihty  of  which  the  causes  were  largely  technical. 
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When  nothing  could  move  faster  than  a  horse  it  was  difficult 
for  the  central  government  to  keep  a  firm  hold  upon  outlying 
satraps  or  pro-consuls,  who  were  apt  to  rebel,  sometimes  suc- 
ceeding in  conquering  the  whole  Empire  and  at  other  times 
making  themselves  independent  sovereigns  of  a  part  of  it. 
Alexander,  Attila,  and  Jenghiz  Khan  had  vast  empires,  which 
broke  up  at  their  death,  and  in  which  unity  had  depended 
entirely  upon  the  prestige  of  a  great  conqueror.  These  varied 
empires  had  no  psychological  unity,  but  only  the  unity  of 
force.  Rome  did  better  because  Graeco-Roman  civiHzation 
was  something  which  educated  individuals  valued  and  which 
was  sharply  contrasted  with  the  barbarism  of  tribes  beyond 
the  frontier. 

Until  the  invention  of  modern  techniques  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  hold  a  large  empire  together  unless  the  upper 
sections  of  society  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  had 
some  common  sentiment  by  which  they  were  united.  And 
the  ways  of  generating  such  a  common  sentiment  were  much 
less  understood  than  they  are  now.  The  psychological  basis 
of  social  cohesion,  therefore,  was  still  important,  although 
needed  only  among  a  governing  minority.  In  ancient  com- 
munities the  chief  advantage  of  great  size,  namely  the  possr- 
biUty  of  large  armies,  was  balanced  by  the  disadvantage  that 
it  took  a  long  time  to  move  an  army  from  one  part  of  the 
empire  to  another,  and  also  that  the  civil  government  had  not 
discovered  ways  of  preventing  military  insurrection.  To  some 
degree  these  conditions  lasted  on  into  modem  times.  It  was 
largely  lack  of  mobiUty  that  caused  England,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal to  lose  their  possessions  in  the  western  hemisphere.  But 
since  the  coming  of  steam  and  the  telegraph  it  has  become 
much  easier  than  it  was  before  to  hold  a  large  territory,  and 
since  the  coming  of  universal  education  it  has  become  easier 
to  instil  a  more  or  less  artificial  loyalty  throughout  a  large 
population. 

Modem  technique  has  not  only  facilitated  the  psychology 
of  cohesion  in  large  groups ;   it  has  also  made  large  groups 
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imperative  both  from  an  economic  and  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  The  advantages  of  mass  production  are  a  trite  theme, 
upon  which  I  do  not  propose  to  enlarge.  As  everybody  knows, 
they  have  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  closer  unity  among  the 
nations  of  western  Europe.  The  Nile  from  the  earUest  times 
has  promoted  the  cohesion  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  since  a 
government  controlling  only  the  Upper  Nile  could  destroy  the 
fertility  of  lower  Egypt.  Here  no  advanced  technique  was 
involved,  but  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  Waterway  are  scientific  extensions  of  the 
same  cohesive  effect  of  rivers.  Central  power  stations,  distri- 
buting electricity  over  wide  areas,  have  become  increasingly 
important,  and  are  much  more  profitable  when  the  area  is 
large  than  when  it  is  small.  If  it  becomes  practicable  (as  is 
not  unhkely)  to  use  atomic  power  on  a  large  scale,  this  will 
enormously  augment  the  profitable  area  of  distribution.  All 
of  these  modern  developments  increase  the  control  over  the 
hves  of  individuals  possessed  by  those  who  govern  large 
organizations,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  few  large  organ- 
izations much  more  productive  than  a  number  of  smaller 
ones.  Short  of  the  whole  planet  there  is  no  visible  limit 
to  the  advantages  of  size,  both  in  economic  and  in  poUtical 
organizations. 

I  come  now  to  another  survey  of  roughly  the  same  govern- 
mental developments  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Govern- 
mental control  over  the  Hves  of  members  of  the  community 
has  differed  throughout  history,  not  only  in  the  size  of  the 
governmental  area,  but  in  the  intensity  of  its  interference  with 
individual  Hfe.  What  may  be  called  civilization  begins  with 
empires  of  a  well-defined  type,  of  which  Egypt,  Babylon,  and 
Nineveh  are  the  most  notable  ;  Aztec  and  Inca  empires  were 
essentially  of  the  same  type.  In  such  empires  the  upper  caste 
had  at  first  a  considerable  measure  of  personal  initiative,  but 
the  large  slave  population  acquired  in  foreign  conquest  had 
none.  The  priesthood  were  able  to  interfere  in  daily  life  to 
a  very  great  degree.    Except  where  reUgion  was  involved,  the 
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king  had  absolute  power,  and  could  compel  his  subjects  to 
fight  in  his  wars.  The  divinity  of  the  king  and  the  reverence 
for  the  priesthood  produced  a  stable  society — ^in  the  case  of 
Egypt,  the  most  stable  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  This 
stabihty  was  bought  at  the  expense  of  rigidity.  And  these 
ancient  empires  became  stereotyped  to  a  point  at  which  they 
could  no  longer  resist  foreign  aggression ;  they  were  absorbed 
by  Persia,  and  Persia  in  the  end  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  perfected  a  new  type  of  civiUzation  that  had 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Phoenicians  :  that  of  the  city  state 
based  on  commerce  and  sea  power.  Greek  cities  differed 
greatly  as  regards  the  degree  of  individual  Uberty  permitted  to 
citizens  ;  in  most  of  them  there  was  a  great  deal,  but  in  Sparta 
an  absolute  minimum.  Most  of  them  tended,  however,  to  fall 
under  the  sway  of  tyrants,  and  throughout  considerable  periods 
had  a  regime  of  despotism  tempered  by  revolution.  In  a  city 
state  revolution  was  easy.  Malcontents  had  only  to  traverse 
a  few  miles  to  get  beyond  the  territory  of  the  government 
against  which  they  wished  to  lebel,  and  there  were  always 
hostile  city  states  ready  to  help  them.  Throughout  the  great 
age  of  Greece  there  was  a  degree  of  anarchy  which  to  a  modem 
mind  would  seem  intolerable.  But  the  citizens  of  a  Greek 
city,  even  those  who  were  in  rebelUon  against  the  actual 
government,  had  retained  a  psychology  of  primitive  loyalty ; 
they  loved  their  own  city  with  a  devotion  which  was  often 
unwise  but  almost  always  passionate.  The  greatness  of  the 
Greeks  in  individual  achievement  was,  I  think,  intimately 
bound  up  with  their  pohtical  incompetence,  for  the  strength 
of  individual  passion  was  the  source  both  of  individual  achieve- 
ment and  of  the  failure  to  secure  Greek  unity.  And  so  Greece 
fell  under  the  domination  first  of  Macedonia  and  then  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  Empire,  while  it  was  expanding,  left  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  individual  and  local  autonomy  in  the 
provinces,  but  after  Augustus  government  gradually  acquired 
a  greater  and  greater  degree  of  control,  and  in  the  end,  chiefly 
through  the  severity  of  taxation,  caused  the  whole  system  to 
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break  down  over  the  greater  part  of  what  had  been  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  what  remained,  however,  there  was  no  relaxation 
of  control.  It  was  objection  to  this  minute  control,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  that  made  Justinian's  conquests  so  transitory. 
For  those  who  had  at  first  welcomed  his  legions  as  deUverers 
changed  their  minds  when  the  legions  were  followed  by  an 
army  of  tax-gatherers. 

Rome's  attempt  to  unify  the  civilized  world  came  to  grief 
largely  because,  perhaps  through  being  both  remote  and  ahen, 
it  failed  to  bring  any  measure  of  instinctive  happiness  even  to 
prosperous  citizens.  In  its  last  centuries  there  was  universal 
pessimism  and  lack  of  vigour.  Men  felt  that  Ufe  here  on 
earth  had  little  to  offer,  and  this  feeling  helped  Christianity 
to  centre  men's  thoughts  on  the  world  to  come.  With  the 
collapse  of  Rome  the  west  underwent  a  very  complete  trans- 
formation. Commerce  almost  ceased  ;  the  great  Roman  roads 
fell  into  disrepair ;  petty  kings  constantly  went  to  war  with 
each  other,  and  governed  small  territories  as  best  they  could, 
while  they  had  to  meet  the  anarchy  of  a  turbulent  Teutonic 
aristocracy,  and  the  sullen  dislike  of  the  old  romanized  popu- 
lation. Slavery  on  a  large  scale  almost  disappeared  through- 
out western  Christendom,  but  was  replaced  by  serfdom.  In 
place  of  the  vast  fleets  that  brought  grain  from  Africa  to 
Rome,  small  communities  with  few  and  rare  external  contacts 
lived  as  best  they  could  on  the  produce  of  their  own  land. 
Life  was  hard  and  rough,  but  it  had  no  longer  the  quaUty  of 
listlessness  and  hopelessness  that  it  had  had  in  the  last  days 
of  Rome.  Throughout  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Middle  Ages 
lawlessness  was  rampant,  with  the  result  that  all  thoughtful 
men  worshipped  law.  Gradually  the  vigour  which  lawless- 
ness had  permitted  restored  a  measure  of  order  and  enabled 
a  series  of  great  men  to  build  up  a  new  civilization. 

From  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time  the  power 
of  the  state  as  against  the  individual  has  been  continually 
increasing,  at  first  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder.   Just  as,  in  the  earUer  days  of  anarchy,  the  most 
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thoughtful  men  worshipped  law,  so  during  the  period  of  in- 
creasing state  power  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  worship 
liberty.  The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  had  a  re- 
markable degree  of  success  in  increasing  state  power  to  what 
was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  leaving,  in 
spite  of  it,  a  great  measure  of  freedom  to  those  citizens  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  lowest  social  grades.  The  impulse 
towards  liberty,  however,  seems  now  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
force  among  reformers ;  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  love  of 
equaUty,  which  has  been  largely  stimulated  by  the  rise  to 
affluence  and  power  of  new  industrial  magnates  without  any 
traditional  claim  to  superiority.  And  the  exigencies  of  total 
war  have  persuaded  almost  everybody  that  a  much  tighter 
social  system  is  necessary  than  that  which  contented  our  grand- 
fathers. There  is,  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
something  not  unlike  a  reversion  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
system  of  divine  kingship,  controlled  by  a  new  priestly  caste. 
Although  this  tendency  has  not  gone  so  far  in  the  west  as  it 
has  in  the  east,  it  has,  nevertheless,  gone  to  lengths  which 
would  have  astonished  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
both  in  England  and  in  America.  Individual  initiative  is 
hemmed  in  either  by  the  state  or  by  powerful  corporations, 
and  there  is  a  great  danger  lest  this  should  produce,  as  in 
ancient  Rome,  a  kind  of  listlessness  and  fatalism  that  is 
disastrous  to  vigorous  life.  I  am  constantly  receiving  letters 
saying :  "  I  see  that  the  world  is  in  a  bad  state,  but  what 
can  one  humble  person  do  ?  Life  and  property  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  few  individuals  who  have  the  decision  as  to  peace 
or  war.  Economic  activities  on  any  large  scale  are  determined 
by  those  who  govern  either  the  state  or  the  large  corporations. 
Even  where  there  is  nominally  democracy,  the  part  which  one 
citizen  can  obtain  in  controlling  poUcy  is  usually  infinitesimal. 
Is  it  not  perhaps  better  in  such  circumstances  to  forget  pubHc 
affairs  and  get  as  much  enjoyment  by  the  way  as  the  times 
permit  ?  "  I  find  such  letters  very  difficult  to  answer,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  state  of  mind  which  leads  to  their  being 
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written  is  very  inimical  to  a  healthy  social  life.  As  a  result 
of  mere  size,  government  becomes  increasingly  remote  from 
the  governed  and  tends,  even  in  a  democracy,  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent life  of  its  own.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  how  to  cure 
this  evil  completely,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  its 
existence  and  to  search  for  ways  of  diminishing  its  magnitude. 

The  instinctive  mechanism  of  social  cohesion,  namely 
loyalty  to  a  small  tribe  whose  members  are  all  known  to  each 
other,  is  something  very  remote  indeed  from  the  kind  of  loyalty 
to  a  large  state,  which  has  replaced  it  in  the  modem  world,  and 
even  what  remains  of  the  more  primitive  kind  of  loyalty  is 
likely  to  disappear  in  the  new  organization  of  the  world  that 
present  dangers  call  for.  An  Englishman  or  a  Scotsman  can 
feel  an  instinctive  loyalty  to  Britain :  he  may  know  what 
Shakespeare  has  to  say  about  it ;  he  knows  that  it  is  an  island 
with  boundaries  that  are  wholly  natural ;  he  is  aware  of  EngUsh 
history,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  glorious,  and  he  knows  that 
people  on  the  Continent  speak  foreign  languages.  But  if 
loyalty  to  Britain  is  to  be  replaced  by  loyalty  to  Western  Union, 
there  will  need  to  be  a  consciousness  of  western  culture  as 
something  with  a  unity  transcending  national  boundaries ;  for, 
apart  from  this,  there  is  only  one  psychological  motive  which 
is  adequate  for  the  purpose,  and  that  is  the  motive  of  fear  of 
external  enemies.  But  fear  is  a  negative  motive,  and  one  which 
ceases  to  be  operative  in  the  moment  of  victory.  When  it  is 
compared  with  the  love  of  a  Greek  for  his  native  city  it  is 
obvious  how  very  much  smaller  is  the  hold  which  fear  has  on 
the  instincts  and  passions  of  ordinary  men  and  women. 

Government,  from  the  earliest  times  at  which  it  existed, 
has  had  two  functions,  one  negative  and  one  positive.  Its 
negative  function  has  been  to  prevent  private  violence,  to 
protect  life  and  property,  to  enact  criminal  law  and  secure 
its  enforcement.  But  in  addition  to  this  it  has  had  a  positive 
purpose,  namely  to  facilitate  the  realization  of  desires  deemed 
to  be  common  to  the  great  majority  of  citizens.  The  positive 
functions  of  government  at  most  times  have  been  mainly 
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confined  to  war :  if  an  enemy  could  be  conquered  and  his 
territory  acquired,  everybody  in  the  victorious  nation  profited 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  But  now  the  positive  functions  of 
government  are  enormously  enlarged.  There  is  first  of  all 
education,  consisting  not  only  of  the  acquisition  of  scholastic 
attainments,  but  also  of  the  instiUing  of  certain  loyalties  and 
certain  beliefs.  There  are  those  which  the  state  considers 
desirable,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  some  cases  those  de- 
manded by  some  reUgious  body.  Then  there  are  vast  indus- 
trial enterprises.  Even  in  the  United  States,  which  attempts 
to  limit  the  economic  activities  of  the  state  to  the  utmost 
possible  degree,  governmental  control  over  such  enterprises 
is  rapidly  increasing.  And  as  regards  industrial  enterprises 
there  is  httle  difference,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view, 
between  those  conducted  by  the  state  and  those  conducted  by 
large  private  corporations.  In  either  case  there  is  a  govern- 
ment which  in  fact,  if  not  in  intention,  is  remote  from  those 
whom  it  controls.  It  is  only  the  members  of  the  government, 
whether  of  a  state  or  of  a  large  corporation,  who  can  retain 
the  sense  of  individual  initiative,  and  there  is  inevitably  a 
tendency  for  governments  to  regard  those  who  work  for  them 
more  or  less  as  they  regard  their  machines,  that  is  to  say  merely 
as  necessary  means.  The  desirabihty  of  smooth  co-operation 
constantly  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  units,  and  therefore  to 
diminish  the  number  of  those  who  still  possess  the  power  of 
initiative. 

Worst  of  all,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  is  a  system 
which  exists  over  wide  fields  in  Britain,  where  those  who  have 
nominal  initiative  are  perpetually  controlled  by  a  civil  service 
which  has  only  a  veto  and  no  duty  of  inauguration,  and  thus 
acquired  a  negative  psychology  perpetually  prone  to  prohibi- 
tions. Under  such  a  system  the  energetic  are  reduced  to 
despair ;  those  who  might  have  become  energetic  in  a  more 
hopeful  environment  tend  to  be  listless  and  frivolous ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  positive  functions  of  the  state  will  be 
performed  with  vigour  and  competence.     It  is  probable  that 
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economic  entomology  could  bring  in  enormously  greater  profits 
than  it  does  at  present,  but  this  would  require  the  sanctioning 
of  salaries  of  a  considerable  number  of  entomologists,  and  at 
present  the  government  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  poHcy  so 
enterprising  as  employing  entomologists  should  only  be 
appUed  with  timidity.  This,  needless  to  say,  is  the  opinion 
of  men  who  have  acquired  the  habit  that  one  sees  in  unwise 
parents  of  always  saying  "  Don't  do  that ",  without  stopping 
to  consider  whether  "  that  "  does  any  harm.  Such  evils  are 
very  hard  to  avoid  where  there  is  remote  control,  and  there 
is  Ukely  to  be  much  remote  control  in  any  organization  which 
is  very  large. 

It  may  be  that  the  present  tendencies  towards  centraliza- 
tion are  too  strong  to  be  resisted  until  they  have  led  to  disaster, 
and  that,  as  happened  in  the  fifth  century,  the  whole  system 
must  break  down,  with  all  the  inevitable  results  of  anarchy 
and  poverty,  before  human  beings  can  again  acquire  that  degree 
of  personal  freedom  without  which  life  loses  its  savour.  I 
hope  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  it  certainly  will  be  the  case 
unless  the  danger  is  realized  and  unless  vigorous  measures  are 
taken  to  combat  it. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  in  regard  to  social 
cohesion  that  have  occurred  in  historical  times,  we  may 
observe  a  twofold  movement.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a 
periodic  development,  from  a  loose  and  primitive  type  of 
organization  to  a  gradually  more  orderly  government,  em- 
bracing a  wider  area,  and  regulating  a  greater  part  of  the  fives 
of  individuals.  At  a  certain  point  in  this  development,  when 
there  has  recently  been  a  great  increase  in  wealth  and  security 
but  the  vigour  and  enterprise  of  wilder  ages  has  not  yet  de- 
cayed, there  are  apt  to  be  great  achievements  in  the  way  of 
advancing  civilization.  But  when  the  new  civifization  becomes 
stereotyped,  when  government  has  had  time  to  consofidate  its 
power,  when  custom,  tradition  and  law  have  estabfished  rules 
sufficiently  minute  to  choke  enterprise,  the  society  concerned 
enters  upon  a  stagnant  phase.    Men  praise  the  exploits  of 
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their  ancestors,  but  can  no  longer  equal  them ;  art  becomes 
conventional  and  science  is  stifled  by  respect  for  authority. 

This  type  of  development  followed  by  ossification  is  to 
be  found  in  China  and  India,  in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt, 
and  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  The  end  comes  usually 
through  foreign  conquest :  there  are  old  maxims  for  fighting 
old  enemies,  but  when  an  enemy  of  a  new  type  arises  the 
elderly  community  has  not  the  adaptabiUty  to  adopt  the  new 
maxims  that  can  alone  bring  safety.  If,  as  often  happens,  the 
conquerers  are  less  civilized  than  the  conquered,  they  have 
probably  not  the  skill  for  the  government  of  a  large  empire, 
or  for  the  preservation  of  commerce  over  a  wide  area.  The 
result  is  a  diminution  of  population,  of  the  size  of  govern- 
mental units,  and  of  the  intensity  of  governmental  control. 
Gradually,  in  the  new  more  or  less  anarchic  conditions,  vigour 
returns,  and  a  new  cycle  begins. 

But  in  addition  to  this  periodic  movement  there  is  another. 
At  the  apex  of  each  cycle,  the  area  governed  by  one  state  is 
larger  than  at  any  former  time,  and  the  degree  of  control 
exercised  by  authority  over  the  individual  is  more  intense 
than  in  any  previous  culmination.  The  Roman  Empire  was 
larger  than  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  empires,  and  the 
empires  of  the  present  day  are  larger  than  that  of  Rome. 
There  has  never  in  past  history  been  any  large  state  that 
controlled  its  citizens  as  completely  as  they  are  controlled  in 
the  Soviet  Republic,  or  even  in  modern  England.  Since  the 
earth  is  of  finite  size,  this  tendency,  if  unchecked,  must  end 
in  the  creation  of  a  single  world  state.  But  as  there  wiU  then 
be  no  external  enemy  to  promote  cohesion  through  fear,  the 
old  psychological  mechanisms  will  no  longer  be  available. 
There  will  be  no  scope  for  patriotism  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
government ;  the  driving  force  will  have  to  be  found  in  self- 
interest  and  benevolence,  without  the  potent  incentives  of 
hate  and  fear.  Can  such  a  society  persist  ?  And  if  it  per- 
sists, can  it  be  capable  of  progress  ?  These  are  difficult 
questions. 
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It  may  well  be  true,  as  Bertrand  Russell  has  told  us,  that  people  in 
Britain  are  now  suffering  from  more  state  control  than  has  ever  before 
been  the  lot  of  the  citizens  of  any  large  state.  And  the  same  can  no 
doubt  be  said  of  the  citizens  of  other  states  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth. In  all  these  countries,  however,  there  still  remain  some  safe- 
guards for  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  even  though  their  efficiency  of 
working  may  occasionally  be  doubted. 

The  first  of  these  is  parliamentary  government,  and  the  old  and 
well-tried  system  of  party  organization.  Can  the  party,  system  meet  the 
demands  of  the  times  ?  It  works  best,  as  Sir  Arthur  Keith  says,  "  when 
there  are  only  two  contending  parties.  When  parties  become  multi- 
plied, as  in  France  and  Germany  between  1920  and  1930,  frustration 
follows,  and  government  becomes  ineffective."  But  even  when  only 
two  parties,  or  two  effective  parties  survive,  the  question  must  still  be 
asked.  We  give  two  answers,  one  by  Kenneth  Pickthorn,  University 
lecturer  in  History  at  Cambridge,  and  with  many  years  of  parliamentary 
experience  behind  him,  suggesting  that  the  party  system  can  meet 
to-day's  needs,  and  the  other  by  Sir  George  Schuster,  speaking  rather 
as  a  business  man,  and  suggesting  that,  at  least  so  far  as  economic 
problems  are  concerned,  the  present  system  is  scarcely  adequate. 


KENNETH  PICKTHORN 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PARTY  GOVERNMENT 

I  TAKE  Government  as  meaning  the  central  direction  of 
policy  and  administration  in  this  country,  and  I  take  Party 
as  meaning  an  association  of  men  with  common  principles  or 
prejudices  about  policy  and  administration.  Thus  party 
government  is  the  practice  of  entrusting  the  highest  posts  to 
one  such  set  of  men  while  one  or  more  similar  sets  do  their 
best,  and  sometimes  their  worst,  within  the  constitution  to 
oust  those  in  possession.  Party  government  is  not,  in  the 
universal  nature  of  things,  like  the  law  of  gravity.  Indeed  it 
is  almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  during  most  even  of  English 
history  was  unknown. 

Party  is  not  an  article  for  export.    There  are  many  reasons 
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why  party  government  comes  to  a  bloody  end  when  it  tries  to 
transcend  national  boundaries.  The  simplest  reason  is  that 
for  party  government  to  be  tolerable  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  in  common  between  the  parties,  and  that  gets  more 
difficult  where  there  is  not  a  common  nationahty.  Within 
each  nation  there  are  sentiments  and  assumptions  seldom 
talked  about  because  everyone  takes  them  so  much  for  granted, 
or  because  they  cannot  be  put  into  everyday  words ;  these 
things  are  among  the  most  important  factors  in  human  life, 
and  these  are  the  things  which  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  feel  that  they  share  with  their  own  country  people 
much  more  than  with  foreigners. 

If  the  economic  controversy  were  the  fundamental  issue, 
if  everything  else  really  turned  on  the  question  whether  private 
property  should  be  preserved  at  all  costs  or  absolutely  abol- 
ished, then  there  would  be  an  end  of  party  government.  We 
have  had  in  the  past  Tory  and  Whig,  and  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative, parties  alternating  with  each  other,  but  we  can 
hardly  alternate  between  SociaHst  and  Capitahst  states  with- 
out tumbling  into  chaos. 

Yet  it  is  not  at  all  sure  that  the  economic  question  is  the 
absolutely  fundamental  one.  In  the  eternal  debate,  to  which 
there  will  never  be  a  final  and  complete  answer,  whether 
politics  are  the  mere  shadow  of  economics  or  whether  econo- 
mics are  subordinate  to  politics,  in  this  debate  during  recent 
years  even  Conservatives,  even  Christians,  have  very  often 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  last  resort  economics 
is  all  that  really  matters.  For  a  couple  of  generations  almost 
everyone  (except,  I  am  told,  Marx)  has  been  Marxist  in  this 
sense ;  perhaps  this  has  been  the  principal  heresy  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  that  almost  everyone  now  for  a  generation  has 
continually  been  granting  precedence  to  the  economic,  assum- 
ing that  if  only  you  could  get  politics  down  to  their  simplest 
faaors,  you  would  always  find  them  to  be  economic  factors. 
If  this  assumption  were  correct,  then  the  division  between 
SociaUst  and  Capitalist  would  be  the  deepest  of  all  divisions 
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and  our  present  parties  might  be  parted  so  wide,  so  far  beyond 
shouting  distance,  that  discussion,  and  therefore  party  govern- 
ment, would  be  impossible. 

But  the  assumption  that  what  most  people  most  care  about 
is  the  economic  factor  is  unsafe,  and  so  is  the  assumption 
that  our  parties  are  as  essentially  CapitaUst  and  Socialist  as 
they  sometimes  accuse  each  other  of  being ;  there  may  be 
some  issue  even  more  fundamental  than  the  CapitaUst  versus 
Socialist  issue,  and  on  this  deeper  question  they  may  be  at 
one.  I  believe  that  there  is  such  an  issue,  that  the  funda- 
mental issue  of  contemporary  poHtics  is  one  which  may  be 
labelled  ConstitutionaUst  versus  Totalitarian,  Tradition  and 
Consent  versus  Force  and  Fashion,  the  issue  between  those 
who  would  subordinate  every  human  concern  to  the  mere 
will  of  the  State,  whether  based  on  class  or  race  or  philosophy 
or  religion,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  beUeve  that 
Law  is  more  than  the  mere  uncontrolled  will  of  the  men 
who  happen  at  any  given  moment  to  get  control  of  the  State. 
This  is  the  fundamental  issue  of  our  time,  more  so  than  any 
controversy  about  socialism  or  even  democracy,  and  on  this 
issue  there  is  so  wide  an  agreement  among  all  our  parties 
that  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  party  government  will  not 
soon  fail  for  want  of  sufficient  common  ground  on  which  to 
base  political  discussion.  One  fair  way  of  dividing  the  world 
is  into  us  and  the  foreigners,  and  if  in  the  main  the  EngUsh 
do  less  talking  about  the  object  of  life,  they  have  most  agree- 
ment about  it.  The  object  is  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
the  affections,  which  to  ordinary  men  means  their  sports  and 
their  families.  And,  incidentally,  since  most  Englishmen 
expect  to  be  happy,  comparatively  few  are  much  moved 
by  envy. 

Are  there  only  two  ways  of  approaching  these  objects  ? 
Has  the  party  system  worked  here  because  by  some  lucky 
accident  we  have  had  always  two  parties  and  not  more  than 
two,  while  in  every  other  country  it  has  failed  because  other 
countries  have  always  slipped  into  having  half  a  dozen  parties 
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or  more,  except  when  they  have  insisted  upon  having  only 
one  ?  Have  we  now  landed  ourselves  with  at  least  three 
parties  in  perpetuity,  so  that  the  condition  of  success  has  dis- 
appeared, and  party  government  must  soon  come  to  an  end  ? 

To  begin  to  answer  these  questions,  the  nineteenth  century 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  classical  age  of  the  two-party  system, 
but  there  were  then  all  sorts  of  complications  with  Canningites 
and  Radicals  and  Irish  Nationalists  and  Liberal  Unionists. 
And,  to  come  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is  not  certain 
that  we  have  now,  effectively,  more  than  two  parties.  Almost 
all  the  conditions  of  our  poUtics,  from  the  shape  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  habit  of  watching  football  matches  to 
the  fact  that  Parliament  bases  its  procedure  on  the  forms  of 
law-suits  and  to  the  Prime  Minister's  power  of  getting  Parlia- 
ment dissolved,  almost  all  these  things  continually  tend  to 
push  us  back  into  two  parties.  Government  and  Opposition, 
and  there  is  very  Uttle  sign  that  this  tendency  is  not  as  effective 
now  as  ever  it  was.  Indeed,  it  is  arguable  that  the  danger 
comes  from  the  other  direction,  not  so  much  that  the  Liberals 
are  a  third  party  as  that  the  Socialists  are  not  quite  a  second 
party.  Here  I  speak  with  diffidence  because  I  am  aware  of 
my  own  political  prejudices.  At  least  it  may  be  said  that  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  now  the  Liberals  have  not  been 
a  party  in  the  sense  of  a  group  with  some  chance  of  taking 
power  or  even  of  holding  the  balance  of  power,  and  it  may 
be  added  without  offence,  I  hope,  that  there  is  as  yet  no  very 
certain  sign  of  their  becoming  a  party  of  that  kind  in  the  near 
future. 

Of  the  Labour  Party  there  are  other  questions  which  may 
be  asked.  How  many  varieties  of  Socialism  are  there  ?  How 
many  of  those  who  habitually  vote  Labour  hold  clear  and 
firm  convictions  in  favour  of  any  one  of  these  varieties  ? 
How  many  reaUy  beUeve  that  nations  are  out  of  date  as  a 
form  of  human  organization,  and  that  being  a  plumber  or  a 
plutocrat  matters  more  than  being  an  Englishman  ?  The 
Conservative  Party  has  shown  plainly  enough  that  a  party 
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can  be  long-lived  and  pretty  effective  without  any  very  ex- 
plicit or  systematic  philosophy,  and  it  has  risen  again  after 
apparent  destruction,  for  example,  after  the  total  defeat  of 
1906  and  after  being  swallowed  up  for  years  in  the  Lloyd- 
George  coahtion.  But  the  Conservative  Party  might  be  all 
the  better  for  rather  more  formulated  principles  and,  if  an 
opponent  may  say  so,  the  Labour  Party  might  be  stronger 
if  it  had  rather  fewer,  and  those  more  consistent  with  each 
other  and  with  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  masses. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  party  strong 
enough  to  form  a  government ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  strong  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
if  there  is  not,  the  very  Government  grows  weaker.  For  this 
there  are  many  reasons,  but  one  suffices.  That  a  man  is  a 
good  parliamentary  debater  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
he  will  be  wise  in  poHcy  or  skilful  in  administration,  but  it 
does  make  it  more  likely,  and  on  the  whole  those  who  have 
won  their  way  into  Cabinets  by  success  in  debate  have  been 
as  good  ministers  at  least  as  any  other  country  has  found  by 
other  methods.  Only,  if  Opposition  is  not  effective  enough 
to  be  formidable,  and  if  Government  majorities  are  very  large 
and  loyal,  then  Government  can  permit  itself  to  promote 
men  for  other  reasons  than  parhamentary  effectiveness  :  and 
of  course,  if  one  party  stays  in  power  too  long,  all  the  back- 
benchers on  that  side  lose  the  easier  chance  of  distinguishing 
themselves  in  debate  which  Opposition  backbenchers  enjoy. 
Meanwhile,  equally  "  of  course  ",  the  front  bench  of  the 
Opposition  party  suffers  because  whatever  official  experience 
it  has  gets  more  and  more  out  of  date. 

Then,  also,  parties  must  be  continually  recruited  from 
outside,  and  the  recruiting  of  both  sides  suffers  if  the  pendu- 
lum is  not  kept  swinging  pretty  regularly.  Some  politicians 
are  born  with  their  hearts  in  the  Right  place,  and  some  with 
their  hearts  on  the  Left.  But  the  essence  of  a  poUtician  is 
not  so  much  that  he  has  a  feeUng  for  the  Left  or  the  Right 
as  that  he  can  hardly  bear  to  be  out  of  poHtics,  and  when 
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one  side  is  out  of  office  for  a  long  time  there  is  a  temptation, 
sometimes  conscious,  much  more  often  unconscious,  for  some 
to  join  the  Government  side  just  because  it  is  the  side  with 
office,  and  for  some  to  join  the  Opposition  side  just  because 
it  is  the  side  where  there  is  least  competition.  If  such  tempta- 
tions go  on  being  effective  for  too  long,  parties  tend  to  become 
mere  chance  gatherings,  and  party  government  can  hardly 
go  on. 

Perhaps  more  serious  than  the  danger  of  becoming,  from 
excessive  prosperity  or  from  hope  deferred,  rather  slack  and 
a  trifle  cynical,  is  what  at  first  sight  might  seem  the  opposite 
danger,  of  excessive  moralism,  of  treating  every  political  action 
as  a  purely  moral  affair,  the  party's  own  acts  being  of  course 
morally  admirable,  and  all  alternatives  wicked.  This  does 
not  mean  that  party  leaders  ought  not  to  be  men  of  high  moral 
purpose  and  habit.  But  a  party  which  is  too  sure  and  too 
loud  about  the  moral  nature  of  its  aims  will  swell  into  a  crusade, 
and  crusades  are  the  most  unjustifiable  and  the  most  inevitably 
unsuccessful  of  wars.  A  party  which  wants  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, to  use  the  power  of  the  State,  public  force,  to  impose 
its  moral  certitudes  on  its  countrymen  is  inevitably  tiresome, 
and  tends  to  be  totaUtarian :  when  the  moral  compulsion  is 
extended  to  foreigners,  the  party  becomes  militarist  (whatever 
it  may  say)  and  the  risk  of  war  is  great.  .  .  . 

A  two-party  system  must  always  look  artificial,  because 
we  know  that  there  is  more  diversity  of  interest  and  taste 
than  can  easily  be  fitted  into  it :  but  there  have  always  been 
interests  and  tastes  also,  and  at  decisive  moments  stronger 
interests  and  tastes,  driving  us  towards  the  two-party  division, 
towards  keeping  poHtics  more  like  a  boxing-match  than  a 
free-for-all  dog-fight,  more  like  a  law-suit  than  a  street-corner 
altercation.  We  need  not  cease  hoping  for  the  continued  use- 
fulness of  party  government  and  we  must  not  cease  hoping 
till  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  know  of  something  better. 
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And  here  is  Sir  George  Schuster,  scholar,  barrister,  banker, 
soldier,  administrator  and  business  man,  with  a  lifetime  of  experience 
on  economic  and  financial  problems,  to  suggest  that  something  more 
than  party  prejudice  is  required  if  our  parliaments  are  to  deal  properly 
with  some  of  the  major  problems  of  to-day. 


SIR  GEORGE  SCHUSTER 
PARTY  POLITICS  AND  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

I  WANT  to  consider  what  part  the  House  of  Commons 
has  to  play  in  connexion  with  economic  policy,  and  to 
put  the  question :  "  Will  party  politics  solve  our  economic 
problems  ?  "  This  question  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  our  actual  situation.  In  that  I  see  two  main  features. 
The  first  is  that  there  is  broad  agreement  about  the  ends 
we  want :  good  jobs  while  we  can  work,  security  for  our 
old  age  or  sickness,  good  houses,  health  and  education  for 
our  children,  and  last,  but  most  important,  proper  provision 
for  defence.  Our  real  problem  is  how  to  achieve  those  ends  : 
how  to  increase  the  productivity  of  our  work,  how  to  avoid 
periodical  booms  and  slumps,  and  how  to  rebuild,  in  the 
post-war  world,  a  system  of  international  trade  which  wiU 
give  British  industry  a  fair  chance.  The  second  main  feature 
is  that,  in  order  to  achieve  our  ends,  in  the  conditions  of  the 
modern  world,  the  State  will  need  powers  to  play  a  much 
more  active  part  than  hitherto  in  guiding  and  regulating 
industry  and  trade.  This  fact,  that  we  are  agreed  about 
ends,  and  that  it  is  about  the  means  that  our  difficulties  and 
differences  arise,  is  really  important.  That  brings  me  to  the 
heart  of  my  subject.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  role  of  Parlia- 
ment so  vitally  important. 

I  am  terrified  of  giving  such  powers  to  any  government 
unless  their  exercise  is  watched  and  guided  at  all  points  by 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.  And  I  do  not  see  how  this 
can  be  done  except  through  Parliament.     Is  Parliament  fitted 
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for  this  task  ?  It  is  a  new  task.  Our  British  institutions 
have  been  evolved  to  deal  with  broad  issues,  mainly  political. 
Can  they  help  us  now  to  work  out  the  right  economic  methods  ? 
I  am  in  good  company  in  raising  this  question.  It  was  the 
theme  of  an  address  by  Mr.  Churchill  at  Oxford  in  1931. 
"  It  must  be  observed  "  he  then  said  "  that  economic  pro- 
blems, unlike  poUtical  issues,  cannot  be  settled  by  any  ex- 
pression, however  vehement,  of  the  national  will ;  but  only 
by  taking  the  right  action.  You  cannot  cure  cancer  by  a 
majority.  What  is  wanted  is  a  remedy.  Everyone  knows 
what  the  people  wish.  They  wish  for  more  prosperity.  How 
to  get  it :  that  is  the  grim  question." 

Mr.  Churchill  then  suggested  that  ParHament  should 
create  an  expert  non-political  body,  subordinate  to  itself, 
which  should  examine  economic  problems  objectively  and 
on  non-party  lines,  and  that  the  results  of  such  an  examina- 
tion should  then  form  the  basis  for  discussion  in  the  poUtical 
sphere.  Mr.  Churchill's  suggestion  was  in  general  terms 
only  and  not  a  worked-out  plan.  But  the  considerations 
which  influenced  him  are  still  vaUd  and  have  grown  much 
more  urgent.  Let  us  be  clear  what  they  are.  The  Ufe-blood 
of  Parliament  has  been  the  struggle  between  political  parties, 
each  standing  for  a  certain  programme,  each  trying  to  defeat 
the  other  and  gain  a  majority.  But  that  crude  method  cannot 
be  trusted  to  find  solutions  for  our  present  economic  problems. 
The  subject-matter  is  much  too  complex.  What  is  needed  is 
cold,  scientific  investigation,  not  the  stirring  up  of  passion ; 
collaboration  between  the  best  brains,  not  conflict  between 
poHticians  defending  preconceived  ideas.    _ 

Of  course  I  know  that,  at  this  point,  some  partisans  on 
either  side  may  say  that  the  difference  between  the  Socialist 
Party  with  their  support  of  State  ownership,  and  the  other 
parties  with  their  behef  in  private  enterprise,  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  represents  just  one  of  those  broad 
issues  which  party  pohtics  can  settle.  I  have  not  time  to 
discuss  this  fully.     I  can  only  say  that  it  does  not  affect  my 
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present  argument.  On  the  one  hand,  mere  negative  resist- 
ance to  the  extension  of  State  ownership  will  not  give  us  the 
constructive  policy  which  we  need.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
extension  of  State  ownership — within  the  limits  of  what  is 
practicable — will  affect  the  main  problems  with  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal  in  the  next  few  years.  And  it  is  these  next 
years  which  will  be  crucial.  Therefore  I  beUeve  that  it  will 
be  disastrous  if  our  economic  discussions  are  to  be  limited  to 
a  mere  poHtical  fight  between  the  advocates  of  State  owner- 
ship and  their  opponents.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  so  fooUsh  as  to  beUeve  we  can  or  ought  to  aboUsh 
party  poUtics  altogether  ;  but  I  do  feel  strongly  that  the  system 
and  atmosphere  of  party  poUtics  alone  will  not  show  us  the 
best  way  through  our  economic  difficulties.  Parliament  must 
somehow  or  other  adapt  its  conduct  to  new  needs.  As  to 
what  should  be  done  I  have  only  time  to  throw  out  two  ideas  : 
first,  I  must  voice  a  most  fervent  desire  that  the  crucial  pro- 
blems in  the  immediate  post-war  years  should  be  handled 
with  a  national  and  not  a  party  outlook ;  secondly,  it  would 
be  an  immense  help  if  economic  debates  could  always  take 
place  on  the  basis  of  what  the  soldiers  call  "  an  appreciation 
of  the  situation  ".  If  on  every  important  occasion  we  could 
have  a  complete  survey  of  the  facts,  an  accurate  diagnosis  of 
the  problem,  an  impartial  review  of  the  various  possible 
alternative  courses  for  dealing  with  it,  then  the  stage  would 
be  well  set  for  the  right  kind  of  debate  and  the  chief  causes 
for  barren  or  destructive  controversy  would  be  removed. 
There  will  always  be  honest  diiferences  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done.  But  the  chief  cause  of  barren  controversy  is  that 
each  side  has  only  partial  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  that 
each  gives  its  attention  to  one  side  only.  Perhaps  the  need 
could  be  met  by  a  wider  use  of  the  Government  White  Paper 
method,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Churchill's  suggestion  could  be  de- 
veloped. But  certainly  something  is  needed.  If  we  cannot 
take  economic  poUcy  out  of  party  poUtics,  at  least  in  the  stage 
of  surveying  the  facts  there  ought  to  be  no  room  for  party 
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diflferences.  But,  in  the  end,  spirit  and  atmosphere  matter 
more  than  formalized  arrangements.  Parliament  must  remain 
alert  and  ever  ready  to  spur  on  ministers.  Criticism  must 
be  frank  and  fearless,  but  aimed  at  getting  better  measures, 
rather  than  at  tripping  up  the  Government. 

And  that  brings  me  to  my  final  word.  We  shall  not  get 
the  right  spirit  unless  the  public  outside  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  parliamentary  proceedings  and  all  the  voters  keep  their 
representatives  up  to  the  mark.  ^Therefore  to  every  Hstener 
I  would  say  :  "  Are  you  satisfied  that  your  own  member  is 
playing  his  part  rightly  in  this  vital  matter  ?  Is  he  ready  to 
meet  you,  to  argue  out  the  different  views,  to  find  out  how 
particular  policies  affect  you  ?  Is  he  ready  to  think  only  of 
the  national  interest  ?  "  We  cannot  afford  anything  less.  We 
are  approaching  the  most  critical  time  in  our  history.  All 
our  victories  in  war  will  be  barren  if  we  cannot  find  a  basis 
for  happy  lives  in  peace.  We  cannot  do  that  unless  we  handle 
our  economic  problems  rightly.  And,  to  that  end,  ParUament 
must  not  rest  on  its  old  glories.  It  must  adapt  itself  to  new 
tasks. 


Although  parliamentary  government  must  still  be  placed  first  as 
the  guardian  of  individual  liberty,  it  has  lost  or  wilftilly  abandoned 
much  of  its  effectiveness  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  As 
Mr.  Dingle  Foot  said  in  an  address  at  Cambridge:  "The  historic 
function  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  one  it  still  performs  best, 
is  to  ventilate  grievances.  But  the  multiplication  of  Boards  means 
that  there  will  be  an  ever-increasing  number  of  real  or  imaginary  griev- 
ances against  public  officials  which  cannot  be  raised  in  Parliament." 
And  parliamentary  control  over  legislation  has  also  been  weakened 
through  restrictions  on  private  members'  bills,  through  "  the  extension 
of  the  guillotine  closure  to  proceedings  in  Committee  ",  and  through 
"  the  great  extension  of  government  by  Regulation  and  Order  ". 

What  other  safeguards  of  liberty  remain  ?  There  are  two  :  the  first 
is  the  rule  of  law,  the  protection  of  the  Courts ;  and  the  second,  the 
greatest  of  all  in  the  long  run,  is  "  the  existence  of  a  public  opinion 
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which,  on  tiie  whole,  is  ia  favour  of  the  Hberty  of  the  subject  and  tends 
to  resist  any  encroachment  upon  it ".  Dingle  Foot,  who  will  show  us 
the  importance  of  a  ceaseless  fight  to  retain  such  liberties  as  we  still 
possess,  long  acted  as  a  watch-dog  in  Westminster.  In  the  words  of 
Viscount  Samuel :  "  it  was  he  who,  more  than  any  other  man,  kept  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  close  watch  on  every  attempt  to  eat  away  the 
estabhshed  freedom  of  the  people.  It  was  he  who,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  a  successful  resistance." 


DINGLE  FOOT 

FREEDOM  AND  THE  RULE  OF  LAW 

ON  January  18,  1888,  John  Burns  and  Cunninghame 
Graham  stood  in  the  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Two 
months  earlier,  on  the  occasion  known  as  "  Bloody  Sunday  ", 
they  had  endeavoured  to  hold  a  demonstration  of  unemployed 
workers  in  Trafalgar  Square,  in  defiance  of  a  ban  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police.  Now  they  were 
charged  with  riotous  assembly.  John  Burns  conducted  his 
own  defence,  and  in  his  speech  to  the  jury  he  not  only  de- 
scribed the  miseries  of  the  unemployed  in  those  days  when 
there  were  no  social  services,  but  he  also  defended  their  right 
to  meet  and  demonstrate  and  proclaim  their  grievances.  He 
concluded  by  quoting — albeit  without  acknowledgment — the 
words  of  Lord  Chesterfield  : 

"  Let  us  consider.  Your  Lordship,  that  arbitrary  power 
has  seldom  or  never  been  introduced  into  any  country  at 
once.  It  must  be  introduced  by  slow  degrees,  and  as  it 
were  step  by  step,  lest  people  should  see  its  approach.  The 
barriers  and  fences  of  the  people's  liberties  must  be  plucked 
up  one  by  one.  .  .  .  When  these  steps  are  allowed,  slavery 
and  arbitrary  power  soon  follow.  The  first  political  truth 
that  is  engraven  on  the  soul  of  man  is  that  all  power  flows 
from  the  people  and  is  a  trust  for  their  benefit,  and  when 
trust  is  abused,  resistance  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty." 

T 
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In  this  country  to-day  we  are  not  living  in  chains.  We  are 
still  free  to  speak  and  publish  whatever  we  please,  to  attend  any 
church  or  join  any  poHtical  party.  But  what  I  want  to  discuss 
here  are  the  barriers  and  fences  to  which  Lord  Chesterfield, 
the  eighteenth-century  Whig  statesman,  and  the  nineteenth- 
century  leader  of  the  London  unemployed  both  attached  such 
paramount  importance.  To-day  they  are  not  openly  assailed. 
But  they  are  gradually  being  "  plucked  up  one  by  one  ". 

In  this  country  there  are  three  great  safeguards  which 
protect  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  against  any  misuse  of 
authority.  The  first  is  parliamentary  supervision  and  con- 
trol, the  system  under  which  the  laws  to  which  we  are  subject 
must  be  approved,  in  principle  or  in  detail,  by  parliament,  and 
under  which  also  ministers  must  answer  to  parliament  for  what 
they  and  their  subordinates  do.  The  second  is  the  rule  of  law, 
in  the  sense  that  no  one  is  above  the  law,  and  that  no  man  may 
be  deprived  of  anything  which  is  his,  or  be  made  to  suffer  in 
his  body  or  in  his  goods,  except  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land  administered  in  the  ordinary  courts.  The  third — and  in 
the  long  run  the  most  important  of  all — is  the  existence  of  a 
pubUc  opinion  which  reacts  against  any  invasion  of  personal 
freedom.  Over  the  last  twenty-five  years  all  three  of  these 
safeguards  have  been  subject  to  a  process  of  gradual  but  con- 
stant erosion,  and  all  three — but  more  especially  the  first  and 
the  third — are  considerably  less  effective  than  they  were 'a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Let  us  begin  with  parliament.  Broadly  speaking,  it  used 
to  be  the  case  that  no  measure  of  any  real  significance  came 
into  force  without  first  having  been  scrutinized  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  for  what  it  is  worth,  by  the  House  of 
Lords  as  well.  That  is  certainly  not  true  to-day.  Both  before 
and  since  the  war  we  have  had  an  immense  growth  of  delegated 
legislation ;  that  is  to  say,  of  government  by  orders  and  regula- 
tions. You  cannot  avoid  regulations.  No  one  would  suggest 
that  parhament  should  itself  approve  every  traffic  regulation, 
or  every  minor  order  which  a  department,  in  pursuance  of  its 
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Statutory  powers,  may  choose  to  make.  But  in  times  past 
regulations  were  used  simply  to  fill  in  the  minor  details  of 
acts  of  parUament.  Now  they  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
acts  of  parliament,  and  measures  of  great  importance  affecting 
the  Uves  of  vast  numbers  of  people  are  brought  into  effect 
by  this  method.  The  most  notable  example  in  this  parliament 
was  the  direction  of  labour. 

You  may  say  :  "  What  does  it  matter  ?  After  all,  every 
important  regulation  either  requires  specific  parliamentary 
approval  or  is  open  to  challenge  in  either  House."  That  is 
perfectly  true.  But  remember  this  :  under  our  parliamentary 
procedure  orders  and  regulations  can  only  be  approved  or  re- 
jected as  they  stand,  and  parliament  has  no  power  to  amend 
them.  It  frequently  happens  that  this  puts  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  real  difficulty.  Members  may  greatly  disUke 
some  particular  clause  or  clauses.  But  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  reject  the  whole  order  there  is  no  way  in  which  they 
can  give  effect  to  their  criticism  in  the  division  lobby.  That 
represents  a  very  real  derogation  from  the  power  and  authority 
of  parliament. 

Do  not  suppose  that  this  is  just  something  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  war.  It  grew  up  in  the  'thirties.  I  remember 
vividly  the  debates  which  took  place  on  the  means  test  regula- 
tions. They  affected  intimately  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
households.  They  were  extremely  detailed  and  complex. 
They  aroused  most  intense  pubHc  interest.  But  although  on 
one  occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons  we  had  a  debate  which 
lasted  for  three  days  and  the  whole  of  one  night,  we  were 
powerless  to  alter  a  single  word.  Then  I  remembered  how 
the  milk  marketing  scheme  came  up  for  approval  only  five 
days  after  it  had  been  pubUshed.  It  went  through,  and  a 
day  or  two  later  the  then  Minister  of  Agriculture  made  a 
speech  in  the  country  in  which  he  said :  "  My  scheme  to 
revolutionize  the  milk  industry  had  ninety  clauses.  In  the 
morning  ParUament  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  by  night  it 
was  the  law  of  the  land." 
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Then  there  is  the  vital  question  of  control  over  adminis- 
tration. The  feature  of  our  parliamentary  system  which 
almost  always  impresses  a  foreign  visitor  more  than  any  other 
is  question  time.  It  is,  after  all,  a  tremendous  safeguard  that 
whenever  any  one  of  us  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  a  grievance 
against  a  department  or  official,  the  matter  can  be  raised  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  is  a  Minister  who  must 
take  personal  responsibility  for  what  has  been  done.  But 
now  there  are  great  sectors  of  administrative  action  which 
have  been  removed  from  this  day-to-day  supervision  by 
Ministers  and  by  parliament.  I  am  referring  to  the  modem 
device  of  government  by  Boards.  If  to-day  I  have  a  serious 
complaint  against  a  decision  which  has  been  taken  in  White- 
hall I  can  have  the  matter  raised  in  parliament.  But  if  I 
have  a  complaint,  no  less  serious,  against  the  Assistance  Board 
or  the  Coal  Board  or  the  Transport  Executive,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  Minister  to  whom  the  question  is  addressed 
will  disclaim  responsibiUty.  He  will  say  :  "  This  is  a  matter 
for  the  board  and  I  must  not  interfere  ".  Here  again  a  pro- 
cess begun  in  the  decade  before  the  war — when  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  set  up  the  Unemployment  Assistance  Board 
and  deliberately  provided  that  there  should  be  no  Minister  to 
answer  for  it  in  parliament — is  being  continued.  Nowadays 
the  various  nationalization  measures  usually  provide  that  the 
Minister  may  give  general  directions  to  the  board.  That 
sounds  all  right.  In  practice,  however,  it  means  that  the 
Minister  need  never  assume  responsibility  unless  he  chooses 
to  do  so.  It  follows  that  the  citizen  who  is  aggrieved  by  some 
act  or  omission  of  a  board  has  no  certain  means  of  redress. 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  told  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  place 
the  Boards  of  nationalized  industries  in  the  same  position  as 
government  departments,  and  that  if  Ministers  had  to  answer 
for  them  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  for  their  own  Ministries 
their  work  would  be  slowed  up  to  an  intolerable  degree.  To 
my  mind  this  is  a  false  dilemma.  The  problem  of  reconciling 
parUamentary  control  with  administrative  independence  was 
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solved,  or  very  largely  solved,  forty  years  ago  when  Lloyd 
George,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  set  up  the  Port 
of  London  Authority.  He  did  not  make  the  authority  answer- 
able to  a  Minister  in  the  same  way  as  a  government  depart- 
ment. But  in  the  act  which  he  carried  through  parliament 
he  did  provide  that  other  organizations  who  had  grievances 
against  the  authority  might  take  them  to  the  appropriate 
Minister,  who  could  order  an  inquiry  and  direct  that  the  matter 
should  be  set  right.  That  system  has  worked  smoothly  for 
forty  years,  and  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  we  cannot  have 
similar  provisions  under  new  acts  of  parHament,  and  thus 
ensure  tiiat  Ministers,  and  through  them  the  two  Houses  of 
ParUament,  should  be  able  to  protect  the  pubUc  against  any 
abuse  of  power. 

I  come  to  the  courts.  It  has  happened  not  once  but  many 
times  in  EngUsh  history  that  invasions  of  personal  freedom 
have  been  checked,  or  the  Hberty  of  the  subject  has  been  ex- 
tended, by  decisions  of  the  judges.  Slavery  has  been  unlaw- 
ful on  EngUsh  soil  ever  since  it  was  declared  to  be  so  by  Lord 
Mansfield  in  1772.  The  unlimited  right  of  search  claimed 
by  the  Government  of  George  HI  was  disposed  of  by  a  judge 
of  the  King's  Bench.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a  man  who 
had  been  wrongly  arrested  by  the  army  authorities  after  he 
had  been  demobilized  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  High  Court. 
These  things  can  and  do  still  happen.  But  even  this  historic 
safeguard  has  been  subject  to  a  process  of  erosion.  Between 
the  wars  there  were  one  or  two  statutes  which  not  only  gave 
Ministers  power  to  make  regulations,  but  declared  in  effect 
that  the  vaUdity  of  these  regulations  could  not  be  challenged 
in  any  court  of  law.  That  means  that  the  Minister  in  ques- 
tion might  grossly  exceed  the  powers  which  parHament  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  him  but  no  one  affected  had  any  remedy. 
In  other  words,  we  were  placing  government  departments 
above  the  law.  That  particular  device  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned.  But  it  constantly  happens  nowadays  that  judicial 
functions  are  conferred  not  upon  the  courts  of  law  but  upon 
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Special  tribunals  set  up  for  some  particular  purpose.  In 
1933  the  Committee  on  Ministers'  Powers,  a  very  powerful 
committee  on  which  all  parties  were  represented,  unanimously 
recommended  that  in  such  cases  there  should  always  be  a 
right  of  appeal  on  points  of  law  from  these  tribunals  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  That  recommendation  has  been  largely 
ignored. 

Again,  you  may  say  :  "  What  difference  does  it  make  ? 
These  tribunals  are  competent  bodies  who  should  be  well 
able  to  administer  those  branches  of  the  law  which  are  en- 
trusted to  them."  My  answer  is  that  it  makes  all  the  difference. 
Let  me  quote  you  an  example.  Between  the  wars  there  were 
innumerable  complaints  about  the  administration  of  disability 
pensions.  There  was  a  Pensions  Appeal  Tribunal  to  which 
any  claimant  could  appeal  if  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
Minister's  decision.  But  even  so,  the  administration  of  war 
pensions  was  a  constant  source  of  grievance.  Then,  in  1943, 
claimants  for  disability  pensions  were  given,  for  the  first  time, 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  High  Court.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  that  has  made  an  enormous  difference,  and  that 
great  numbers  of  ex-servicemen  are  to-day  receiving  disability 
pensions  in  respect  of  injuries  which  they  sustained  during 
the  war,  who  would  never  have  established  their  claims  if  that 
right  of  appeal  had  been  denied. 

I  come  to  the  greatest  safeguard  of  all — a  public  opinion 
which  is  on  the  side  of  personal  freedom  and  will  resist  any 
encroachment  on  it.  I  mean  the  kind  of  pubHc  opinion  that 
prevailed  in  France  in  the  days  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  To-day 
it  is  remarkable  how  many  demands  there  are,  not  for  greater 
freedom,  but  for  more  suppression.  Just  before  the  war  you 
had  Members  of  ParHament  seriously  suggesting  that  we 
should  place  some  kind  of  censorship  on  British  newspapers 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  saying  something  which  might 
be  offensive  to  Hitler  or  Mussolini.  At  the  same  time  a  bill 
was  actually  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons — and  the 
motion  to  introduce  it  was  supported  by  a  majority — to  pre- 
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vent  an  international  congress  of  freethinkers  from  meeting 
in  London.  To-day  we  have  the  demand  that  we  should 
pass  legislation  proscribing  certain  named  organizations  sus- 
pected of  fascist  activities,  and  make  their  activities  illegal. 
In  other  words,  even  though  these  people  commit  no  specific 
criminal  offence  they  are  to  be  outlawed.  There  is  a  precedent 
for  legislation  of  this  kind.  You  will  find  it  in  the  Unlav^^l 
Oaths  Act  of  1796.  Under  that  act  it  is  still  an  offence  for 
anyone  to  belong  to  the  United  Englishmen,  United  Scotsmen, 
the  United  Irishmen  or  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 
But  it  was  passed  at  the  blackest  period  of  Tory  reaction  which 
this  country  has  known,  at  a  time  when  almost  every  form  of 
free  criticism  was  being  ruthlessly  suppressed.  And,  inci- 
dentally, it  was  that  act  under  which,  thirty-eight  years  later, 
the  Tolpuddle  Martyrs  were  tried  and  sentenced.  It  is  rather 
a  remarkable  thing  that  to-day  we  should  encounter  a  demand 
for  similar  legislation,  but  that  it  should  come  not  from  the 
extreme  Right  but  from  the  extreme  Left. 

Finally,  there  is  the  growing  tendency  for  the  government 
to  assume  emergency  powers  at  the  sUghtest  excuse,  and  for 
the  pubHc  to  accept  the  situation.  And  those  emergency 
powers  tend  to  become  more  extreme  as  time  goes  on.  May 
I  make  a  comparison  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  1939, 
the  Government  introduced  their  defence  regulations,  includ- 
ing Regulation  18B  under  which  persons  who  were  suspected 
of  enemy  association  could  be  locked  up  without  trial,  even 
when  they  had  committed  no  offence  against  the  law.  Even 
in  those  days,  faced  as  we  were  with  the  greatest  peril  that 
we  have  ever  known,  we  disHked  that  regulation.  We  de- 
bated it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  had  an  all-party 
conference  upstairs.  As  a  result,  although  we  could  not  dis- 
pense with  this  power  of  preventive  arrest,  we  hedged  it  about 
with  as  many  safeguards  as  we  could.  We  provided,  in  effect, 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  told  the  reasons  for  his  detention. 
We  set  up  an  advisory  committee  before  which  he  could  state 
his  case  and  the  evidence  could  be  investigated.     Finally,  if 
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there  were  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  government  had 
exceeded  the  powers  given  under  the  regulation,  it  was  still 
open  to  the  man  concerned  to  apply  to  the  High  Court  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  That  was  in  1939.  But  early  last 
year  there  were  disturbances  in  the  Gold  Coast.  The  local 
government  decided  that  in  the  circumstances  they  must 
resume  powers  of  this  kind.  Compare  the  powers  which 
they  assumed  in  1948  with  those  which  our  own  government 
at  home  found  sufficient  throughout  the  years  of  the  war.  In 
the  new  regulation  there  was  no  provision  that  the  man  de- 
tained should  be  informed  of  the  reasons.  There  was  no 
advisory  committee  before  which  he  could  state  his  case.  And 
finally,  it  was  specifically  laid  down  that  no  action,  prosecution 
or  other  legal  proceeding,  calling  in  question  the  legahty  of  a 
detention,  should  be  entertained  by  any  court.  In  other 
words,  the  right  of  access  to  the  courts  which  was  jealously 
preserved  here  in  Britain  even  in  the  most  critical  moments 
of  the  war,  was  denied  to  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Gold 
Coast  colony.  No  wonder  that  the  commission  of  inquiry 
which  went  out  a  little  later  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
disturbances  condemned  this  particular  provision  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  giving  illustrations  of  my  general 
theme.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this.  We  are  Uving 
to-day  in  what  is  sometimes  described  as  the  "  Welfare 
State  ".  We  have  made  great  efforts  to  eliminate  the  worst 
extremes  of  poverty.  All  parties  agree  that  by  one  means  or 
another  it  is  necessary  to  achieve  full  employment.  But  all 
this  inevitably  involves  extended  functions  and  increased 
powers  for  those  in  authority,  whether  they  be  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  or  government  officials  or  public  boards.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  weakened  and  undermined  the  traditional 
safeguards  which  prevent  such  powers  being  exceeded  or 
abused.  That  is  where — in  my  view — we  have  gone  wrong. 
The  more  that  you  give  officials  the  right  to  control  the  lives 
of  ordinary  people,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  ensure  that 
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those  ordinary  people  shall  have  rights  of  appeal  and  redress. 
Our  task  in  this  country,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  demonstrate  to  our- 
selves and  the  whole  world  that  the  building  up  of  the  Welfare 
State  can  be  combined  with  the  preservation  of  a  free  society. 


In  the  international  sphere  the  rule  of  law  cannot  easily  be  enforced, 
and  the  misuse  of  power  leads  to  wars  of  aggression.  Can  war  he  abol- 
lished?  It  has  long  been  a  painful  headache  for  poor  homo  sapiens. 
Warfare,  as  Bertrand  Russell  has  pointed  out,  is  an  institution,  and  an 
institution  which  is  peculiar  to  the  human  race.  "  If  actual  war  is 
ever  to  cease,"  he  says  in  Principles  of  Social  Reconstruction,  "  there 
will  have  to  be  political  methods  of  achieving  the  results  which  now 
can  only  be  achieved  by  successful  fighting."  Aldous  Huxley  thinks 
that  a  change  of  mental  outiook  might  put  an  end  to  warfare,  and  in  a 
brilliant  and  powerful  essay,  from  which  we  give  the  opening  passages, 
he  shows  how  different  are  the  attitudes  of  the  three  great  religions  of 
the  world  to  the  use  of  arms.  He  regrets  the  change  in  the  Chinese 
attitude  from  the  pacifism  of  Confucius  and  Lao  Tsu,  and  suggests  that 
China  might  well  become  an  aggressive  military  power  "  within  a 
couple  of  generations  " — a  prophecy  which  seems  to  be  well  on  its  way 
to  fulfilment. 


ALDOUS  HUXLEY 

WAR 

EVERY  road  towards  a  better  state  of  society  is  blocked, 
sooner  or  later,  by  war,  by  direats  of  war,  by  preparations 
for  war. 

War  is  a  purely  human  phenomenon.  The  lower  animals 
fight  duels  in  the  heat  of  sexual  excitement  and  kill  for  food 
and  occasionally  for  sport.  But  the  activities  of  a  wolf  eating 
a  sheep,  or  a  cat  playing  with  a  mouse,  are  no  more  warUke 
than  the  activities  of  butchers  and  fox-hunters.  Similarly, 
fights  between  hungry  dogs  or  rutting  stags  are  Uke  pot-house 
quarrels  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  war,  which  is 
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mass  murder  organized  in  cold  blood.  Some  social  insects, 
it  is  true,  go  out  to  fight  in  armies ;  but  their  attacks  are 
always  directed  against  members  of  another  species.  Man  is 
unique  in  organizing  the  mass  murder  of  his  own  species. 

Certain  biologists,  of  whom  Sir  Arthur  Keith  is  the  most 
eminent,  consider  that  war  acts  as  "  nature's  pruning  hook  ", 
ensuring  the  survival  of  the  fittest  among  civiHzed  individuals 
and  nations.  This  is  obviously  nonsensical.  War  tends  to 
ehminate  the  young  and  strong  and  to  spare  the  unhealthy. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  people  with  ti:adi- 
tions  of  violence  and  a  good  technique  of  war-making  are 
superior  to  other  peoples.  The  most  valuable  human  beings 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  warlike.  Nor,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  is  it  always  the  most  warhke  who  survive.  We 
can  sum  up  by  saying  that  so  far  as  individuals  are  concerned, 
war  selects  dysgenically ;  so  far  as  nations  and  peoples  are 
concerned  it  selects  purely  at  random,  sometimes  ensuring  the 
domination  and  survival  of  the  more  warlike  peoples,  some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  ensuring  their  destruction  and  the 
survival  of  the  unwarlike. 

There  exist  at  the  present  time  certain  primitive  human 
societies,  such  as  that  of  the  Eskimos,  in  which  war  is  unknown 
and  even  unthinkable.  All  civilized  societies,  however,  are 
warHke.  The  question  arises  whether  the  correlation  be- 
tween war  and  civilization  is  necessary  and  unavoidable.  The 
evidence  of  archaeology  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
war  made  its  appearance  at  a  particular  moment  in  the  history 
of  early  civilization.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
rise  of  war  was  correlated  with  an  abrupt  change  in  the  mode 
of  human  consciousness.  This  change,  as  Dr.  J.  D.  Unwin 
suggests,  may  itself  have  been  correlated  with  increased  sexual 
continence  on  the  part  of  the  ruUng  classes  of  the  warHke 
societies.  The  archaeological  symptom  of  this  change  is  the 
almost  sudden  appearance  of  royal  palaces  and  elaborate 
funerary  monuments.  The  rise  of  war  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  rise  of  self-conscious  leaders,  preoccupied 
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with  the  ideas  of  personal  domination  and  personal  survival 
after  death.  Even  to-day,  when  economic  considerations  are 
supposed  to  be  supreme,  ideas  of  "  glory  "  and  "  immortal 
fame  "  still  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  dictators  and  generals, 
and  play  an  important  part  in  the  causation  of  war. 

The  various  civilizations  of  the  world  have  adopted  fiinda- 
mentally  different  attitudes  towards  war.  Compare  the 
Chinese  and  Indian  attitudes  towards  war  with  the  European. 
Europeans  have  always  worshipped  the  military  hero  and, 
since  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  martyr.  Not  so  the  Chinese. 
The  ideal  human  being,  according  to  Confucian  standards,  is 
the  just,  reasonable,  humane  and  cultivated  man,  living  at 
peace  in  an  ordered  and  harmonious  society.  Confucianism, 
to  quote  Max  Weber,  "  prefers  a  wise  prudence  to  mere  physi- 
cal courage  and  declares  that  an  untimely  sacrifice  of  life  is 
unfitting  for  a  wise  man  ".  Our  European  admiration  for 
mihtary  heroism  and  martyrdom  has  tended  to  make  men  " 
believe  that  a  good  death  is  more  important  than  a  good  life, 
and  that  a  long  course  of  folly  and  crime  can  be  cancelled  out 
by  a  single  act  of  physical  courage.  The  mysticism  of  Lao  Tsu 
(or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Tao  Teh  Ching)  confirms  and 
completes  the  rationaUsm  of  Confucius.  The  Tao  is  an  eternal 
cosmic  principle  that  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  inmost  root  of 
the  individual's  being.  Those  who  would  five  in  harmony  with 
Tao  must  refrain  from  assertiveness,  self-importance  and 
aggressiveness,  must  cultivate  humiUty,  and  return  good  for 
evil. 

Since  the  time  of  Confucius  and  Lao  Tsu,  Chinese  ideals 
have  been  essentially  pacifistic.  European  poets  have  glori- 
fied war ;  European  theologians  have  found  justifications  for 
reHgious  persecution  and  nationaUstic  aggression.  This  has 
not  been  so  in  China.  Chinese  philosophers  and  Chinese 
poets  have  almost  all  been  anti-militarists .  The  soldier  was 
regarded  as  an  inferior  being,  not  to  be  put  on  the  same  level 
with  the  scholar  or  administrator.  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  history  that  the  Westernization  of  China  should  have  meant 
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the  progressive  militarization  of  a  culture  which,  for  nearly 
three  thousand  years,  has  consistently  preached  the  pacifist 
ideal.  Conscription  was  imposed  on  large  numbers  of  Chinese 
in  19365  and  the  soldier  is  now  held  up  for  admiration.  Comic, 
but  significant,  is  the  following  quotation  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  17,  1937  : 

"  Sin  Wan  Pao,  Shanghai's  leading  Chinese  language 
newspaper,  advised  Adolf  Hitler  and  Benito  Mussolini  to-day 
to  follow  the  examples  of  General  Yang  Sen  .  .  .  war  lord 
and  commander  of  the  Twentieth  Army  in  Szechwan  Pro- 
vince. The  general  has  twenty-seven  wives.  '  Only  40 
years  old.  General  Yang  has  a  child  for  every  year  of  his 
life  ',  the  newspaper  said.  '  General  Yang  has  estabUshed 
complete  miUtary  training  for  his  offspring.  It  begins  when 
a  young  Yang  reaches  the  age  of  7,  with  strict  treatment  by 
the  time  the  child  is  14.  The  family  has  an  exclusive  miUtary 
camp.  When  visitors  come,  the  Yang  children  hold  a  military 
reception  and  march  past  the  guests  in  strict  review  order.' " 

One  laughs  ;  but  the  unfortunate  truth  is  that  General  Yang 
and  the  forty  little  Yangs  in  their  strict  review  order  are 
grotesquely  symptomatic  of  the  new,  worse.  Western  spirit 
of  a  China  that  has  turned  its  back  on  the  wisdom  of  Confucius 
and  Lao  Tsu  and  gone  whoring  after  European  militarism. 
Japanese  aggression  is  bound  to  intensify  this  new  miHtaristic 
spirit  in  China.  Within  a  couple  of  generations  from  now,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  China  will  be  an  aggressive  imperiaUst  power. 
Indian  pacifism  finds  its  completest  expression  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Buddha.  Buddhism,  Uke  Hinduism,  teaches  ahimsa^ 
or  harmlessness  towards  all  living  beings.  It  forbids  even 
laymen  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  arms,  with  the  making  of  poisons  and  intoxicants,  with 
soldiering  or  the  slaughter  of  animals.  Alone  of  all  the  great 
world  rehgions.  Buddhism  made  its  way  without  persecution, 
censorship  or  inquisition.  In  all  these  respects  its  record  is 
enormously  superior  to  that  of  Christianity,  which  made  its 
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way  among  people  wedded  to  militarism  and  which  was  able 
to  justify  the  bloodthirsty  tendencies  of  its  adherents  by  an 
appeal  to  the  savage  Bronze- Age  literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. For  Buddhists,  anger  is  always  and  unconditionally 
disgraceful.  For  Christians,  brought  up  to  identify  Jehovah 
with  God,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  righteous  indignation  ". 
Thanks  to  this  possibility  of  indignation  being  righteous. 
Christians  have  always  felt  themselves  justified  in  making  war 
and  conmiitting  the  most  hideous  atrocities. 

The  fact  that  it  should  have  been  possible  for  the  three 
principal  civilizations  of  the  world  to  adopt  three  distinct 
philosophic  attitudes  towards  war  is  encouraging  ;  for  it  proves 
that  there  is  nothing  "  natural  "  about  our  present  situation  in 
relation  to  war.  The  existence  of  war  and  of  our  political  and 
theological  justifications  of  war  is  no  more  "  natural "  than 
were  the  sanguinary  manifestations  of  sexual  jealousy,  so 
common  in  Europe  up  to  the  beginning  of  last  century  and 
now  of  such  rare  occurrence.  To  murder  one's  unfaithful 
wife,  or  the  lover  of  one's  sister  or  mother  was  something 
that  used  to  be  "  done  ".  Being  socially  correct,  it  was  re- 
garded as  inevitable,  a  manifestation  of  unchanging  "  human 
nature  ".  Such  murders  are  no  longer  fashionable  among  the 
best  people,  therefore  no  longer  seem  to  us  "  natural  ".  The 
malleabihty  of  human  nature  is  such  that  there  is  no  reason 
why,  if  we  so  desire  and  set  to  work  in  the  right  way,  we 
should  not  rid  ourselves  of  war  as  we  have  freed  ourselves 
from  the  weary  necessity  of  committing  a  crime  passionnel  every 
time  a  wife,  mistress  or  female  relative  gets  herself  seduced. 
War  is  not  a  law  of  nature,  nor  even  a  law  of  human  nature. 
It  exists  because  men  wish  it  to  exist ;  and  we  know,  as  a 
matter  of  historical  fact,  that  the  intensity  of  that  wish  has 
varied  from  absolute  zero  to  a  frenzied  maximum.  The  wish 
for  war  in  the  contemporary  world  is  widespread,  and  of  high 
intensity.  But  our  wills  are  to  some  extent  free ;  we  can 
wish  otherwise  than  we  actually  do.  It  is  enormously  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  change  our  wishes  in  this  matter ;    but  the 
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enormously  difficult  is  not  the  impossible.    We  must  be  grate- 
ful for  even  the  smallest  crumbs  of  comfort. 


The  right  use  of  power,  and  the  relations  between  the  individual 
and  the  state,  provide  still  more  difficult  and  harassing  problems  when 
there  is  a  mixture  of  races  and  colour  to  complicate  the  social  pattern. 
Then  the  sociologist  can  give  valuable  assistance  to  the  administrator 
(providing  of  course  that  his  help  is  sought).  This  mixing  of  cultures 
introduces  a  group  of  modern  problems  of  special  interest  to  all  countries 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Indeed,  Professor  Toynbee  has  said  that  in 
the  eyes  of  future  historians  the  main  features  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  will  not  be  the  world  wars  or  the  atom  bomb,  but  the  impact 
of  western  civilization  on  all  races  of  the  world,  and  the  results  which 
follow.  This  impact  wiU  affect  all  countries,  and  not  only  those  in  which 
there  is  a  considerable  mixture  of  races.  Let  us,  however,  take  a  re- 
stricted view  and  ask  one  of  the  greatest  of  anthropologists  to  tell  us 
Why  is  the  study  of  "  culture  contact "  of  vital  importance  to  African 
governments  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  the  following  extracts  from  The 
Dynamics  of  Culture  Change,  a  study  of  race  relations  in  Africa  which 
was  compiled  from  lectures  and  notes  and  other  unpubUshed  material 
left  by  Professor  Malinowski  on  his  untimely  death.  Malinowski 
lectured  on  "  Native  Education  and  Culture  Contact "  in  Capetown 
in  1934  and  then  spent  five  months  gathering  further  material  in  East 
and  South  Africa.  In  the  following  lecture  he  suggests  that  the  study 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  African  native  is  reacting  to  Westernization 
may  well  throw  some  valuable  light  on  the  social  problems  of  our  own 
more  highly  industrialized  countries.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
our  own  forefathers  were  going  through  a  somewhat  similar  experience. 
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RACE  RELATIONS  IN  AFRICA 

CULTURE  change  is  the  process  by  which  the  existing 
order  of  a  society,  that  is,  its  social,  spiritual,  and 
material  civilization,  is  transformed  from  one  type  into  another. 
Culture  change  thus  covers  the  more  or  less  rapid  processes 
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of  modification  in  the  political  constitution  of  a  society  ;  in  its 
domestic  institutions  and  its  modes  of  territorial  settlement ; 
in  its  beliefs  and  systems  of  knowledge  ;  in  its  education  and 
law ;  as  well  as  in  its  material  tools  and  their  use,  and  the 
consumption  of  goods  on  which  its  social  economy  is  based. 
In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  culture  change  is  a  permanent 
factor  of  human  civilization  ;  it  goes  on  everywhere  and  at  all 
times.  It  may  be  induced  by  factors  and  forces  spontaneously 
arising  within  the  community,  or  it  may  take  place  through 
the  contact  of  different  cultures.  In  the  first  instance  it  takes 
the  form  of  independent  evolution  ;  in  the  second  it  constitutes 
that  process  which  in  anthropology  is  usually  called  diffusion. 

Just  now,  however,  culture  change  has  assumed  in  both 
its  variants  a  rapidity  and  magnitude  unprecedented  in  human 
history.  The  technical  inventions,  the  developments  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise  and  of  financial  and  mercantile  organization 
have  speeded  up  evolution  in  the  Western  world,  giving  it  a 
far-reaching  mastery  of  the  material  environment.  Mechani- 
cal progress,  however,  has  not  been  paralleled  by  a  correspond- 
ing control  of  social  conditions  and  spiritual  culture.  The 
Western  world  is  divided  by  war  and  by  the  danger  of  new 
wars ;  by  an  acute  strife  in  poHtical  principle  and  by  the 
inabiUty  in  most  countries  to  cope  with  some  of  the  most 
urgent  economic  difficulties.  The  so-far  insoluble  problems 
of  world  economics  and  poUtics,  of  international  law  and 
nationaHst  reaction,  are  a  phase  of  culture  change. 

But  the  anthropologist  has  not  been  called  upon  to  deal 
with  these  questions  in  the  spirit  of  detached  research  and 
scientific  insight  which  might  perhaps  be  of  value  to  future 
generations.  He  may  be  allowed  for  the  moment  to  indicate 
that  some  conclusions,  valid  and  valuable  with  reference  to 
primitive  peoples,  might  also  be  successfully  appUed  to  our 
own  societies. 

The  anthropologist  is  becoming  increasingly  aware  that  the 
study  of  culture  change  must  become  one  of  his  main  tasks  in 
field  work  and  theory.    The  figment  of  the  "  uncontaminated  " 
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Native  has  to  be  dropped  from  research  in  field  and  study. 
The  cogent  reason  for  this  is  that  the  "  uncontaminated  " 
Native  does  not  exist  anywhere.  The  man  of  science 
has  to  study  what  is,  and  not  what  might  have  been.  When 
his  main  interest  lies  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  tribal  past, 
he  still  has  to  study  the  Native  as  he  is  now,  affected  by 
Western  influences.  Only  on  the  basis  of  what  remains  of 
the  old  culture,  as  well  as  by  tapping  the  memories  of  old 
informants  and  by  scanning  old  records,  can  he  infer  the 
pre-existing  tribal  conditions  and  proceed  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  past. 

The  modern  student,  however,  is  also  aware  that,  in  order 
to  appreciate  what  diffusion  is,  it  is  necessary  to  study  it 
empirically  and  at  first  hand.  Thus  field  work  on  the  large- 
scale  diffusion  in  present-day  Africa  becomes  a  scientific  task 
in  its  own  right.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ethnologist,  as  a  chronic- 
ler of  contemporary  events,  to  describe  and  analyse  one  of 
the  most  significant  phases  in  human  history,  that  is,  the 
present  Westernization  of  the  world.  Observations  on  culture 
change,  as  it  happens  under  our  eyes,  reveal  to  us  also  the 
general  laws  of  diffusion  ;  they  provide  the  materials  for  the 
understanding  of  certain  aspects  of  human  culture  :  the  ten- 
acity of  beUefs  and  traditional  modes  of  life ;  the  reasons  why 
certain  aspects  of  culture  diffuse  more  rapidly  than  others — ^in 
short,  the  dynamic  character  of  the  process. 

As  a  humanist,  he  ought  to  be  aware  that  in  this  process 
there  are  involved  human  interests  and  passions  that  are  still 
largely  under  the  full  control  of  agents  of  the  active  Western 
civilization.  This  control  has  not  always  been  scientifically 
enlightened  by  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  at  issue.  Even 
now  we  must  ask  :  are  the  changes  in  Native  societies  such  as 
to  bring  about  a  coromon  existence  of  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion ;  or  must  they  lead  to  temporarily  suppressed  but 
powerful  forces  of  coming  disruption,  upheaval,  and  historical 
catastrophe  on  an  unprecedented  scale  ? 

There  is  a  moral  obUgation  to  every  calling,  even  to  that 
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of  a  scientific  specialist.  The  duty  of  the  anthropologist  is 
to  be  a  fair  and  true  interpreter  of  the  Native.  He  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  clear  to  traders,  missionaries,  and  exploiters 
what  the  Natives  really  need  and  where  they  suffer  most  under 
the  pressure  of  European  interference.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  destiny  of  indigenous  races  has  been  tragic  in  the 
process  of  contact  with  European  invasion.  We  speak  ghbly 
about  the  "  spread  of  Western  civiHzation  ",  about  "  giving 
the  Natives  the  benefit  of  our  own  culture  ",  about  the  "  Dual 
Mandate  ",  and  the  "  White  Man's  Burden  ".  In  reaUty,  the 
historian  of  the  future  will  have  to  register  that  Europeans  in 
the  past  sometimes  exterminated  whole  island  peoples  ;  that 
they  expropriated  most  of  the  patrimony  of  savage  races ; 
that  they  introduced  slavery  in  a  specially  cruel  and  pernicious 
form  ;  and  that  even  if  they  aboUshed  it  later,  they  treated  the 
expatriated  Negroes  as  outcasts  and  pariahs. 

The  Native  stiU  needs  help.  The  anthropologist  who  is 
unable  to  perceive  this,  unable  to  register  the  tragic  errors 
committed  at  times  with  the  best  intentions,  at  times  under 
the  stress  of  dire  necessity,  remains  an  antiquarian  covered 
with  academic  dust  and  in  a  fool's  paradise.  Can  research 
be  of  any  practical  use  ?  It  has  often  been  the  practice  in 
some  African  colonies,  wherever  irremediable  harm  has  been 
done,  or  affairs  have  reached  an  impasse,  to  summon  a  "  com- 
mission of  scientific  inquiry  ",  in  reality  to  help  save  the  face 
of  the  government  and  to  deaden  the  pangs  of  conscience. 
But  research  in  order  to  be  of  use  must  be  inspired  by  courage 
and  purpose.  It  must  be  briefed  by  that  constructive  states- 
manship and  wise  foresight  which  establish  the  relevant  issues 
and  have  the  courage  to  apply  the  necessary  remedies.  .  .  . 

In  the  study  of  culture  change  we  have  other  reasons 
why  the  practical  side  is  specially  fruitful  to  research,  and 
why  the  full  co-operation  of  the  European  agencies  in  Africa 
is  necessary  for  the  intelligent  study  of  all  problems.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  colonial  policies  we  have  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  experiment,  at  times  almost  a 
u 
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controlled  experiment,  to  be  found  in  social  science.  In  ad- 
ministration, for  instance,  the  principle  of  Indirect  Rule  is  one 
where  definite  practical  results  are  anticipated  on  good  theo- 
retical grounds.  To  study  academically  what  happens  under  the 
various  experiments  in  Indirect  Rule  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  practical  difficulties  and  the  anticipations  of  smooth 
working  would  obviously  mean  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the 
really  dynamic  side  of  the  whole  question. 

Thus  Native  administration  has  to  plan  clearly  the  system 
of  law,  which  will  be  always  a  combination  of  Native  custom 
and  European  principles  of  justice,  and  then  apply  this  system. 
The  financiers  have  also  to  organize  taxation  and  to  budget  for 
expenditure  in  hygiene  and  in  education.  In  all  this,  we  have 
on  the  one  hand  planning  and  on  the  other  a  process  by  which 
the  quaHties  as  well  as  the  imperfections,  the  difficulties  and 
the  success  of  the  planning  are  being  verified.  The  anthro- 
pologist who  is  not  allowed  to  penetrate  fully  into  the  inner 
councils  of  administrative  policies  wiU  lose  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  a  social  experiment  works. 

Again,  education  in  Africa  is  planned,  financed,  and  directed 
by  Europeans  who,  as  a  rule,  are  working  for  definite  practical 
ends.  At  the  same  time  the  average  practical  European  en- 
gaged in  organizing  or  carrying  out  African  teaching  is  neither 
an  ethnographer  nor  yet  a  sociologist.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  unaware 
of  the  wider  cultural,  social,  and  poHtical  implications  of  the 
educational  process.  Above  all,  he  has  usually  not  studied 
the  African  indigenous  systems  of  education.  The  result  is 
that  we  often  produce  educated  Africans  who  have  no  place 
in  either  the  tribal  world  or  the  European  community.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  contact  anthropologist  to  study  this  question 
within  its  widest  context  and  its  implications.  To  divorce 
here  the  practical  implications  from  theoretical  issues  would 
be  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  unprofitable. 

I  trust  that  throughout  the  foregoing  argument  the  com- 
plete convergence  of  practical  interests  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  of  functional  anthropology  on  the  other  has  become 
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more  and  more  evident.  Both  concentrate  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  :  demography  and  law  ;  tribal  authority  and  land 
tenure  ;  the  understanding  of  family  life,  sexual  morals,  and 
of  kinship  groupings  as  local  and  co-operative  factors.  All 
these  are  obviously  as  important  to  the  administrator  as  they 
are  interesting  to  the  functional  anthropologist.  The  educa- 
tionaUst  will  find  that  the  whole  argument  of  a  functional 
analysis  is  closely  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  culture 
is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  missionary 
will  find  that  the  study  of  rehgion  as  an  integrative  principle 
bears  directly  on  his  work  of  evangelization  and  gradual  de- 
velopment of  all  that  is  sound,  constructive,  and  real  in 
paganism  into  higher  forms  of  a  Western  religion.  Thus  it 
is  not  only  the  subject-matter  but  the  type  of  interest  that 
remains  identical. 

The  functionalist  is  primarily  interested  in  how  institutions 
work,  what  they  achieve,  and  how  their  various  factors  are 
related  to  one  another.  This,  in  a  way,  also  implies  the  question 
of  how  institutions  can  be  transformed.  The  whole  functional 
approach  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  plasticity  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  possibihties  of  cultural  development.  It 
contains  also  a  warning :  the  tenacity  of  custom  and  the 
difficulty  of  transforming  the  African  family  into  a  Christian 
one,  or  the  indigenous  system  of  administration  into  something 
approaching  the  Western  ideal,  are  explained  by  the  complexity 
and  dovetailing  of  all  human  activities.  The  general  rule  that 
slow,  gradual,  and  well-planned  transformations  can  achieve 
what  haphazard,  fortuitous  muddling-through  would  only  con- 
fuse is  thus  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  functional  analysis 
of  culture.  Thus  those  who  have  the  practical  control  of 
African  tribes  may  make  almost  direct  use  of  the  methods  of 
functional  field  work.  For  these  methods  bring  them  directly 
to  the  knowledge  of  how  the  political  constitution  of  a  tribe  is 
founded  and  how  it  works  ;  how  Native  systems  of  education 
proceed  and  how  reUgion  exercises  a  social  and  moral  influence 
over  its  beHevers.  .  .  . 
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In  order  to  make  our  arguments  concrete,  let  us  glance  at 
what  Africa  looks  like  to-day.  A  passenger  flying  over  the 
inland  route  of  the  Imperial  Airways  can  obtain  what  is  almost 
literally  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  cultural  situation.  After  you 
have  followed  the  green  ribbon  of  the  Nile,  the  landmark  of 
one  of  the  world's  oldest  civilizations,  running  up  towards  the 
heart  of  the  continent,  you  receive  the  first  impression  of  Black 
Africa  in  the  swamps  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  circular  villages 
built  on  the  old  pattern  without  a  single  touch  of  European 
architecture  ;  the  Natives  in  their  old  clothes — or  lack  of  them 
— amoving  among  the  cattle  penned  in  the  inner  enclosure ;  the 
obvious  isolation  of  each  settlement  in  what  appear  to  be  almost 
inaccessible  swamps — all  this  gives  at  least  a  surface  effect  of  old 
untouched  Africa.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  still  have 
here  one  of  the  extensive  strongholds  of  indigenous  culture. 

As  soon  as  the  plane  crosses  the  border  between  Nilotic 
and  Bantu  peoples,  it  becomes  obvious  that  it  is  a  transformed 
Africa  over  which  we  are  moving.  Among  the  Baganda  the 
houses  are  new,  square,  built  on  the  European  pattern  ;  even 
from  above,  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  Natives  spell  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham.  Roads  and  churches,  motor  cars 
and  lorries,  proclaim  that  we  are  in  a  world  of  change  in  which 
two  factors  are  working  together  and  producing  a  new  type  of 
culture,  related  both  to  Europe  and  Africa,  yet  not  a  mere 
copy  of  either.  When  the  plane  descends  in  Kisumu  we  are 
in  a  small  town  largely  controlled  by  the  gold-mining  interests 
of  the  region.  Part  of  it  looks  almost  European.  Some  streets 
remind  us  of  India.  But  the  whole  is  a  compound  product 
with  an  existence  of  its  own,  determined  by  the  proximity  of 
several  African  tribes,  by  the  activities  of  the  Europeans  who 
live  and  trade  there,  and  the  fact  of  Indian  immigration.  It 
is  an  important  centre  of  gold  export  and  trade  ;  as  such,  it 
must  be  studied  by  the  sociologist  in  relation  to  world  markets, 
overseas  industrial  centres  and  banking  organizations,  as  weU 
as  to  African  labour  and  natural  resources. 

In  Nairobi  we  enter  a  world  where  Natives  and  things 
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African  seem  to  play  but  the  role  of  mutes  and  properties 
respectively.  The  place  is  dominated  by  large  European  ad- 
ministrative buildings,  banks,  churches,  and  stores.  The 
White  inhabitants  go  about  their  European  business  and  Hve 
in  a  world  almost  untouched,  on  its  surface,  by  Africa.  In 
reaUty  it  rests  on  African  foundations.  It  would  be  a  grave 
sociological  misconception  to  take  the  favourite  local  slogan, 
the  description  of  the  East  African  Highlands  as  "  White 
Man's  Country  ",  in  its  full  and  Hteral  meaning.  The  Euro- 
pean culture  of  East  Africa,  though  largely  imported  from 
Europe,  has  become  adapted  to  the  African  physical  environ- 
ment and  remains  dependent  on  the  African  human  milieu. 

We  meet  this  tripartite  division — old  Africa,  imported 
Europe,  and  the  new  composite  culture — all  along  the  route 
of  plane,  railway,  and  motor  road.  You  come  upon  Native 
reserves,  where  you  can  still  Usten  to  African  music,  watch 
African  dances,  see  African  ceremonies,  speak  to  Africans 
dressed  in  their  old  attire,  ignorant  of  any  European  language, 
and  living  almost  completely  their  old  tribal  life. 

And  then  not  far  away,  in  a  settler's  bungalow  or  in  a  small 
European  community,  you  Usten  to  music  from  England  on 
the  short  wave,  and  enjoy  "  purely  European  "  songs  all  about 
"  Alabama  "  and  the  "  Baby  "  and  the  "  Coon  crooning  with 
the  crickets  "  ;  you  can  read  the  latest  Tatler  or  Sketch,  and 
enjoy  a  discussion  on  sport,  local  or  overseas,  or  Enghsh  party 
poHtics.  This  world  the  African  enters  only  as  a  shadowy 
figure :  the  servant  bringing  the  tray  with  "  sundowner  " 
drinks  ;  snatches  of  African  songs  drifting  in  from  the  planta- 
tion compound.  Otherwise  the  European  lives  in  complete 
obUvion  of  indigenous  African  life.  A  fiinny  anecdote  now 
and  then  ;  questions  of  labour,  administrative  queries,  or  mis- 
sionary difiiculties  are  at  times  discussed  by  those  professionally 
concerned  with  the  control  of  one  or  the  other  indigenous 
problems.  But  this  does  not  lead  to  a  full  interest  in  Native 
life  for  its  own  sake. 

The  colour  bar  in  the  social  and  cultural,  as  well  as  in  the 
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economic  sense,  largely  determines  the  relations  between 
Europeans  and  Africans.  To  regard  these  relations  either  as 
a  "  well-integrated  area  of  common  existence  "  or  as  a  simple 
"  mixture  "  based  on  direct  "  borrowing  "  ignores  the  real 
driving  forces  of  the  impact  and  reaction  and  takes  no  count 
of  the  strong  mutual  resistances  and  antagonisms  of  the  two 
races  and  cultures. 

Yet  there  is  give  and  take.  There  is  live  contact  and 
co-operation.  There  are  activities  where  Europeans  must  rely 
on  African  labour,  and  Africans  are  at  times  willing  to  serve, 
or  can  be  induced  into  signing  a  contract.  There  are  pro- 
cesses and  events  in  which  whole  groups  of  Europeans  spon- 
taneously and  generously  offer  what  they  regard  as  best  in 
European  culture  to  the  Africans.  The  Africans,  again, 
appreciating  the  value  and  the  advantages  of  European  religion, 
education,  and  technology — or  startled  by  the  novelty  thereof 
— begin  often  by  adopting  Western  ways  eagerly  and  whole- 
heartedly. Quite  as  often  they  end  by  reacting  in  movements 
completely  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  the  missionary 
or  administrator,  and  at  times  directly  hostile  to  the  Whites. 

Everywhere  in  Africa  we  now  meet  places  and  institutions 
where  culture  contact  is  made  as  in  a  workshop.  Education 
is  given  in  schools  and  evangelizing  is  carried  on  in  churches 
and  mission  stations.  A  mixture  of  customary  and  aUen  law 
is  administered  in  Native  courts  supervised  by  Europeans ; 
or  again  by  European  magistrates  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
Native  codes  and  customs. 

Thus  even  from  a  purely  superficial  survey  we  can  conclude 
that  changing  Africa  is  not  a  single  subject-matter  but  one  com- 
posed of  three  phases.  It  would  almost  be  possible  to  take  a 
piece  of  chalk  and  on  the  face  of  the  continent  to  map  out 
spatially  the  areas  of  each  type :  predominantly  European,  genu- 
inely African,  and  those  covered  by  the  processes  of  change. 

Each  phase — European,  African,  and  that  of  culture  con- 
tact and  change — is  subject  to  its  own  specific  cultural  deter- 
minism.   The  White  inmates  of  a  town,  mission  station,  a 
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settler's  homestead,  or  administrative  compound  remain  in 
touch  with  the  mother  country.  Their  educational  ideals, 
their  religious  faith,  their  political  allegiances,  their  scientific 
or  economic  interests,  are  one  and  all  European,  based  on 
European  training,  depending  on  European  institutions,  and 
often  directly  guided  from  Europe. 

The  reserves  of  African  tribalism  draw  their  strength  from 
local  indigenous  tradition.  Their  adaptation  to  their  environ- 
ment is  the  result  of  an  age-long  process.  They  are  politically 
controlled  by  chiefs  or  councils  to  whom  they  owe  an  allegiance 
based  on  African  ideas,  beliefs,  and  sentiments.  Even  when 
the  tribesmen  are  converted  to  an  alien  religion,  educated  in 
European  schools,  and  submitted  to  European  rule  and  juris- 
diction, they  still  retain  many  of  their  own  views  and  sentiments, 
the  product  of  African  culture  and  the  African  environment. 

When  we  come  to  institutions  which  are  the  result  of 
contact  and  change,  we  find  again  that  they  are  neither  com- 
pletely moved  by  European  influences  nor  yet  by  African, 
but  obey  a  specific  determinism  of  their  own. 

All  this  imposes  new  tasks  on  modem  anthropology,  in  that  it 
must  henceforth  concern  itself  with  culture  change.  The  student 
has  to  understand  in  what  the  processes  of  culture  change  consist. 

He  must  be  aware  of  what  the  essential  factors  are  :  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  European  influences,  the  resistance  of 
Native  cultures  to  change,  the  eagerness  to  adopt  some  of  the 
new  methods  while  rejecting  others — in  short,  the  forces  and 
factors  of  transformation.  The  field-worker  has  to  devise 
means  of  studying  these  phenomena  ;  of  organizing  them,  and 
presenting  them  in  a  clear  and  convincing  manner.  Change 
is  obviously  more  difficult  to  study  than  stable  and  well- 
crystallized  conditions.  In  working  on  the  problem  we  need 
some  fixed  frame  of  reference  to  which  the  multiplicity  of 
factors,  the  protean  variety  of  things  in  flux,  can  be  related. 
A  correct  theory  of  change  must,  therefore,  yield  methods  of 
empirical  research.  Finally,  as  has  been  urged  already,  the 
anthropologist  has  to  make  himself  useful.    He  is  a  member 
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of  the  active  Western  civilization  which  has  started,  and  to  a 
large  extent  still  controls  the  processes  of  contact.  It  is  the 
duty  of  his  science  to  contribute  as  much  information  and 
advice  as  possible  to  the  controlling  agents  of  change. 


The  need  for  the  right  use  of  power  has  been  stressed  again  and 
again  in  this  last  book.  But  knowledge  is  power,  and  sociology,  the 
study  of  man  as  a  social  animal,  is  one  important  source  of  knowledge. 
A  knowledge  of  social  science  has  been  put  to  evil  uses  by  men  such  as 
Hitler,  who  played  like  a  maestro  on  the  herd  instinct  and  the  desire 
for  revenge  and  for  domination.  Such  a  knowledge  will  no  doubt  long 
continue  to  be  used  for  selfish  and  evil  purposes,  and  when  this  happens 
the  selfishness  and  the  evil  can  only  be  fought  with  the  same  weapon — a 
full  understanding  of  how  man  will  behave  under  different  conditions 
and  different  stimuli.  Hence  our  final  question :  What  is  the  supreme 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  sociology  ?  We  may  be  only  individuals, 
a  scattered  few  among  millions,  but  we  do  have  a  vote  which  we  can 
use,  and  we  should  have  an  opinion  which  we  can  express.  Thinking 
over  the  lessons  we  have  learned  in  this  volume  will  help  us  to  use 
that  vote  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  what  it  entails.  It  will  help  us  to 
form  an  opinion  more  worth  while,  not  only  for  the  soundness  of  its 
foundations,  but  for  the  clarity  of  its  thought.  Listen  to  Morris 
Ginsberg,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Sociology  in  London  University,  as 
he  gives  a  more  detailed  answer  to  the  question.  And  if  you  forget 
everything  else  in  this  book,  please  remember  his  closing  words  : 
"  Hope  and  courage  are  better  guides  than  fear  and  resignation  ". 


MORRIS  GINSBERG 

HOW  SOCIOLOGY  CAN"  HELP  MODERN 
SOCIETY 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  the  French  philosopher  Auguste 
Comte  explained  the  evils  of  his  day  as  due  to  intellectual 
anarchy,  that  is,  the  fact  that  there  was  not  sufficient  agreement 
to  provide  a  conmion  doctrine.    He  pointed  out  that  the  widest 
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degree  of  agreement  existed  about  matters  which  had  reached 
the  stage  of  positive  science  Hke  physics,  chemistry  and  so  on, 
while  in  all  other  matters  great  divergence  persisted.  So  there 
was  no  chance  of  any  effective  social  reform  until  social  pro- 
blems could  be  handled  scientifically. 

To-day  the  gap  between  the  natural  and  the  social  sciences 
remains  and  the  problems  we  have  to  deal  with  are  even  more 
complicated  than  they  were  in  Comte's  time.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  sciences  has  given  man  great  power  and 
has  brought  many  benefits  but  it  has  also  brought  new  dangers. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  have  been  brought  nearer  to  one 
another  politically  and  economically,  but  this  means  that  a 
disturbance  at  any  one  point  is  quickly  felt  everywhere  else. 
Again  the  advance  of  technology  has  made  it  possible  for 
countries  to  be  speedily  urbanized  and  industrialized,  but  our 
knowledge  of  psychology  is  as  yet  too  slight  to  help  people 
to  adjust  their  habits  to  the  changes  thus  brought  about.  The 
result  is  an  increase  of  restlessness  and  feverish  excitement 
which  is  a  danger  to  the  communities  involved  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  what  rapid  industrialization 
and  urbanization  has  done  for  Germany  and  we  may  well  see 
similar  results  in  the  many  parts  of  the  world  which  are  now 
being  industrialized.  Finally,  the  development  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  has  brought  new  threats  not  only  to 
Uberty  but  to  the  entire  structure  of  civilization. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  mere  growth  of  the  social  sciences 
will  not  by  itself  remove  these  dangers  ;  for  the  social  sciences, 
like  any  other  sciences,  can  be  used  for  evil  and  to  facilitate 
oppression  and  destruction.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in 
addition  to  science  we  need  moral  wisdom  and  moral  courage. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  moral  wisdom  by  itself  will  not 
suffice.  It  is  not  for  want  of  admirable  doctrine,  as  Shelley 
has  said,  that  men  hate  and  despise,  censure,  deceive  and  sub- 
jugate one  another.  It  is  not  that  men  are  wicked  or  hard- 
hearted, but  that  they  have  a  way  of  keeping  principles  in  a 
safe  sphere  of  abstractions,  and  the  great  moral  teachers  often 
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fail  to  give  them  the  necessary  help  in  applying  these  principles 
to  the  complex  situations  of  real  life. 

What  can  the  social  sciences  do  for  us  ?  To  answer  this 
we  have  to  consider  some  of  the  diagnoses  which  have  been 
made  of  the  world  situation  to-day.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  those  who  think  that  the  root  of  our  troubles  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  now  hopelessly 
divided  on  their  moral  outlook.  On  the  one  side  the  western 
societies  are  supposed  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  there 
is  a  universal  moral  law  for  all  men.  The  communist  societies, 
on  the  other  side,  are  said  to  take  the  view  that  morals  merely 
reflect  class  interests  and  that  each  class  is  its  own  arbiter. 
According  to  another  diagnosis  the  issue  is  between  those  who 
assign  ultimate  value  to  individual  personality  and  those  who 
subordinate  the  individual  completely  to  the  community.  This, 
it  is  frequently  said,  is  the  conflict  which  wiU  decide  the  future, 
and  we  are  urged  to  take  our  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  this  is  an  adequate  analysis. 
There  are  certainly  many  communists  who  neither  deny  the 
vaUdity  of  a  universal  law  nor  beHttle  the  significance  of  indi- 
vidual personality.  Their  point  would  be  rather  that  in 
existing  societies  it  is  not  possible  for  the  universal  moral  law 
to  be  carried  out  in  practice  nor  for  the  individual  to  be  free. 
If  this  be  so,  the  difference  between  the  communists  and  their 
opponents  does  not  concern  the  ultimate  end  but  only  the 
means  which  are  needed  to  realize  it.  If  there  is  an  ethical 
difference  at  aU  it  would  be  on  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the 
relation  of  means  to  ends.  The  one  side  would  hold  that,  to 
attain  the  end,  any  means,  however  repugnant  to  ordinary 
moraUty,  is  justifiable,  while  the  other  side  would  maintain 
that  the  use  of  means  in  themselves  bad  would  ultimately  dis- 
tort and  nullify  the  end  originally  aimed  at.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  issues  are  far  from  clear.  If  there  is  to  be  a  war  of 
ideologies  and  we  are  bidden  to  take  sides  we  ought  at  least 
to  be  quite  clear  what  it  is  we  are  to  fight  about.  Here,  then, 
is  the  first  task  for  sociological  analysis. 
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Then  there  is  a  second  diagnosis  of  our  present  ills. 
According  to  this,  differences  in  moral  outlook  are  of  no 
importance.  The  forces  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  mastery 
are,  it  is  said,  amoral.  The  struggle  is  for  power  for  its  own 
sake  and  the  individuals  or  groups  engaged  in  it  are  utterly 
indifferent  to  moral  considerations  of  any  kind.  If  they  talk 
of  ends  at  all  it  is  only  because  they  beheve  this  to  be  psycho- 
logically necessary  to  secure  obedience  or  inspire  enthusiasm. 
The  moral  appeal  is  used  only  as  a  ruse  for  the  multitude,  to 
hide  the  naked  search  for  power. 

Here  again  there  is  vast  scope  for  scientific  inquiry.  We 
need  to  know  far  more  than  we  do  of  the  technique  of  power 
in  large  societies.  Above  all  we  need  to  know  how  to  prevent 
its  abuse.  The  study  of  modern  propaganda  and  of  the 
significance  of  education  for  active  citizenship  is  of  great 
importance.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  propaganda  is 
not  always  as  powerful  as  it  is  claimed  to  be.  The  French 
people,  for  example,  stood  up  well  to  the  onslaught  made  on 
it  by  the  German  propaganda  machine,  despite  the  enormous 
resources  which  the  latter  had  at  its  command.  As  soon  as 
they  had  recovered  from  the  staggering  blow  of  defeat,  the 
immense  majority  of  Frenchmen  showed  their  good  sense  in 
resisting  the  allurement  of  the  New  Order,  and  the  promise 
of  prosperity  for  Europe.  This  and  other  similar  examples 
show  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  fuller  knowledge  of  the  power 
and  limits  of  mass  suggestion  in  modem  societies. 

Then  again  some  people  say  that  pubUc  education  has  failed 
to  make  people  fit  for  democracy.  That  calls  for  similar 
scrutiny.  No  doubt  the  democratic  prophets  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  too  optimistic.  Nevertheless  the  facts  hardly 
warrant  the  gloomy  view  now  often  taken  of  education.  There 
are  two  things  to  remember  :  first,  it  is  only  recently  that  we 
have  come  to  recognize  the  importance  of  infancy  and  early 
childhood  for  the  formation  of  character.  The  psychoanalysts 
are  probably  right  when  they  tell  us  that  education  has  not, 
so  far,  tackled  the  instinctive  drives  in  the  right  way  and  that 
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the  methods  used  in  bringing  up  children  involve  frustrations 
which  produce  irrational  anxieties  and  fears  beyond  the  control 
of  the  conscious  mind. 

Second,  education  has  not,  so  far,  provided  direct  training 
in  the  social  sciences,  except  for  a  very  few.  Psychologists 
tell  us  that  the  methods  which  are  acquired  in  one  field  are 
not  necessarily  transferred  to  another.  Hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  even  people  who  have  had  a  training  in 
the  natural  sciences  prove  to  be  suggestible  and  gullible  when 
confronted  with  compHcated  human  problems.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  can  be  achieved  by  direct  training  in  the 
handhng  of  social  facts  and  in  the  methods  which  can  be  used 
to  interpret  and  evaluate  them.  Along  these  lines  the  de- 
velopment of  social  psychology  might  enable  us  to  reduce 
the  powers  of  mass  suggestion  and  thus  to  deprive  the  power 
maniacs  of  the  material  they  need  to  satisfy  their  lust  for 
domination.  The  problem,  of  course,  should  also  be  attacked 
from  the  other  end  by  an  analysis  of  the  forces  which  drive 
men  to  seek  power.  Here  psychopathology — ^the  study  of  the 
diseases  of  the  spirit — ^is  all  important. 

Then  there  is  a  third  type  of  diagnosis  of  our  present 
troubles.  It  looks  not  to  psychological  factors  such  as  ignor- 
ance, guUibihty  or  wickedness  but  to  defects  in  the  structure 
of  societies.  One  example  of  this  type  of  explanation  is  the 
Marxist  view  of  modern  war.  War,  they  would  say,  does  not 
arise  from  the  mistakes  or  evil  intentions  of  particular  men. 
It  is  said  to  be  inherent  in  the  structure  of  monopoly  capitahsm, 
which  leads  inevitably  to  the  spHtting  of  the  capitahst  world 
into  hostile  camps  and  eventually  to  war  between  them.  It 
ought  to  be  possible,  by  means  of  comparative  study,  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  capitahsm,  as  such,  leads  to 
war.  The  structural  type  of  explanation  is,  of  course,  not 
peculiar  to  Marxists.  According  to  one  important  sociological 
theory  societies  may  be  considered  from  three  points  of  view, 
namely,  their  scale  or  size,  their  efficiency  of  organization, 
and  the  degree  of  freedom  which  they  possess.     It  is  clear 
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that  an  increase  in  scale  may  involve  either  loss  or  gain  in 
efficiency,  that  efficiency  may  be  increased  at  the  cost  of  free- 
dom and  that  freedom  is  much  easier  to  attain  on  a  small  scale 
than  in  large  societies.  The  relations  between  scale,  efficiency 
and  freedom  have  now  become  a  world  problem.  Its  elucida- 
tion requires  the  co-operation  of  sociologists  and  historians. 
That  for  long-range  efficiency  freedom  is  necessary  seems 
already  clear.  What  we  do  not  know  as  yet  is  how  to  combine 
efficiency  and  freedom  on  a  world  scale. 

I  have  indicated  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  social 
sciences  may  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  modem  society. 
They  can  help  to  clarify  the  issues  that  divide  mankind,  they 
can  help  to  defend  us  against  arbitrary  power,  they  can 
investigate  the  conditions  likely  to  be  most  suitable  for  free- 
dom and  efficiency.  Of  course,  in  this,  as  in  other  separate 
spheres,  knowledge  gives  power  and  power  may  be  abused. 
Nevertheless,  hope  and  courage  are  better  guides  than  fear 
and  resignation. 
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Lord  Beveridge  (1879-  )  will  long  be  remembered  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Inter-departmental  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  and 
alUed  services  which  produced  the  famous  "  Beveridge  report ". 
But  his  record  of  pubUc  service  goes  back  to  a  much  earlier  date.  He 
was  bom  in  Bengal,  and  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  BaUiol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  a  triple  First.  Like  Mr.  Attlee,  he  gained  his 
first  experience  of  the  problems  of  poverty  at  Toynbee  Hall  in  London's 
dockland.  He  was  leader-writer  for  the  Morning  Post  from  1906  to 
1908,  and  then  he  joined  the  Board  of  Trade  to  work  out  the  new 
unemplo5mient  insurance  scheme.  A  C.B.  in  1916  and  a  K.C.B.  in 
1 919  were  witness  to  the  official  appreciation  of  his  services.  Then 
he  left  the  Civil  Service  for  a  more  academic  life,  and  from  1919  to  1937 
he  was  a  Director  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  PoUtical 
Science.  He  went  to  Oxford  in  1937  as  Master  of  University  College, 
and  in  1941,  while  he  was  there,  he  accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Social  Insurance  Committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Greenwood.  His  own 
books  include :  Unemployment :  a  Problem  for  Industry,  Insurance  for 
All,  Planning  under  Socialism,  Pillars  of  Security,  Full  Employment 
in  a  Free  Society,  The  Price  of  Peace,  and  Power  and  Influence. 

Gordon  Childe  (1892- 195  7)  occupied  the  chair  of  Prehistoric 
Archaeology  at  Edinburgh  from  1927  to  1946,  and  then  that  of  Euro- 
pean Archaeology  at  London.  He  conducted  many  excavations  of  ancient 
sites  in  Scotland  and  in  northern  Ireland.  The  most  famous  is  the  village 
at  Skara  Brae  in  Orkney.  Childe  was  born  in  Sydney,  AustraHa,  and 
graduated  at  Sydney  and  Oxford  Universities.  In  the  Harvard  Ter- 
centenary celebrations  in  1936  Professor  Childe  was  selected  to  repre- 
sent Prehistoric  Archaeology,  and  was  awarded  an  honorary  D.Litt. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  an  honorary  D.Sc.  in  the 
following  year.  He  is  the  author  of  several  well-known  books,  notably : 
The  Dawn  of  European  Civilization,  The  Most  Ancient  East,  Man 
makes  Himself,  Prehistoric  Communities  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the 
Pelican  What  Happened  in  History,  from  which  our  extract  is  taken. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  O.M.  (1874-  )  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  homage  and  respect  as  the  man  who  led  his  people  through 
their  darkest  and  their  finest  hour.  But  he  had  already  helped  to  foil 
German  ambitions  in  the  first  World  War.    Thanks  to  him  the  Navy 
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was  ready  in  1914,  and  the  tank  broke  through  the  Somme  trenches 
in  1916.  A  descendant  of  the  famous  first  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Winston  Churchill  gained  no  distinction  in  either  studies  or  sports  at 
Harrow,  but  he  did  show  promise  as  a  writer  of  English.  He  entered 
the  Army  at  the  age  of  21,  and  by  some  means  or  other  managed  to  be 
present  at  almost  every  miUtary  "  incident  "  during  the  next  few  years. 
In  South  Africa  his  train  was  derailed  by  the  Boers,  and  he  was  cap- 
tured, but  made  a  sensational  escape  from  prison  in  Pretoria. 

His  parliamentary  career  began  in  1900  as  Conservative  member 
for  Oldham,  but  he  was  too  independent  and  original  a  thinker  to 
enslave  himself  to  any  party,  and  the  Tariff  Reform  campaign  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain  forced  him  into  the  Liberal  Opposition.  The 
Liberal  triumph  of  1906  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  which  he  took 
full  advantage,  and  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  various  offices  he  gave 
Lloyd  George  enthusiastic  and  invaluable  support  in  the  social  reforms 
of  that  day.  In  191 1  the  rising  German  menace  was  quietly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  "  Inner  Cabinet ",  and  Mr.  Churchill  was  transferred 
from  the  Home  Office  to  the  Admiralty.  His  account  of  the  first  World 
War  can  be  read  in  The  World  Crisis. 

After  the  first  war  was  over,  Churchill  left  politics  for  a  time  and 
devoted  his  attentions  to  painting  and  writing,  but  in  1925  he  came  back 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Baldwin  government.  He  intro- 
duced four  budgets,  and  engineered  the  return  to  the  Gold  Standard 
in  1925.  In  subsequent  years  he  ploughed  a  somewhat  lonely  furrow 
with  his  independent  and  strongly  held  ideas,  but  when  war  broke  out 
again  in  1939  he  was  at  once  recalled  to  the  Admiralty,  and  when  Britain 
faced  the  greatest  crisis  in  its  history  in  May  1940  there  was  a  general 
thrill  of  new  hope  and  a  great  wave  of  renewed  determination  when  it 
was  known  that  he  had  taken  over  supreme  control.  Never  before, 
in  the  fight  for  liberty,  was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  one  man.  His 
war-time  speeches  were  collected  in  Into  Battle  and  subsequent  volumes. 

He  was  Leader  of  the  Opposition  from  1945  to  195 1,  and  able  to 
find  time  to  write  his  six-volimie  history  of  The  Second  World  War. 

Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867),  statesman  and  philosopher  ranks  with 
Guizot,  Ruskin,  and  Emerson  among  the  great  platform  orators  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Born  in  Paris  in  1792,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Lycee  Charlemagne  and  the  Ecole  Normale  where  he  speciaHzed  in 
philosophy.  He  started  lecturing  in  the  Sorbonne  when  he  was  23.  In 
1 82 1  both  he  and  Guizot  were  proscribed  by  the  Reactionist  Party 
under  Louis  XVIII,  and  he  left  France  for  Germany.  His  liberal 
views  brought  him  under  suspicion  in  Berlin,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
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for  six  months  in  1824  on  a  rather  vague  political  charge.  But  in  1828 
he  was  recalled  and  restored  to  his  position  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  it 
was  during  the  three  years  which  followed  that  he  enjoyed  his  greatest 
popularity  as  a  lecturer.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1830,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1840, 
still  retaining  his  position  and  influence  in  the  university.  He  re- 
organized the  elementary  education  of  France  on  the  Prussian  model. 

Charles  Darwin  (1809-82),  author  of  The  Origin  of  Species,  in- 
augurated a  profound  change  in  modern  thought.  He  was  the  first 
(with  A.  R.  Wallace)  to  propose  a  reasonable  method  by  which  evolution 
might  have  worked,  and  the  first  to  collect  a  formidable  body  of  evidence 
that,  however  it  might  or  might  not  have  worked,  it  had  certainly  taken 
place.  Darwin's  grandfather  was  Erasmus  Darwin,  an  early  evolution- 
ist. His  father  was  a  physician,  and  when  schooldays  at  Shrewsbury 
were  over,  Charles  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine.  But  he 
foimd  the  lectures  "  intolerably  dull  ",  so  he  transferred  to  Cambridge 
and  took  a  degree  there.  His  interests  were  already  centred  on  natural 
science,  and  particularly  on  botany  and  geology.  In  1831  he  went  as 
naturalist  on  the  survey  ship  Beagle,  and  the  voyage,  which  lasted  five 
years,  proved,  in  Darwin's  own  words,  "by  far  the  most  important 
event "  in  his  life,  and  determined  his  whole  career.  He  collected 
enough  specimens  and  notes  on  both  living  and  extinct  species  of 
animals  to  keep  him  busy  for  the  rest  of  his  life  classifying  and  explain- 
ing. He  was  always  framing  hypotheses,  always  seeking  explanations, 
and  always  ready  to  abandon  his  theories  when  the  evidence  was  against 
them.  He  continued  his  researches  and  his  quest  for  an  explanation 
of  how  evolution  might  have  worked,  gradually  formulating  his  views 
on  the  changing  of  species,  and  the  emergence  of  new  types  under  the 
influence  of  natural  selection  and  the  struggle  for  survival.  His  first 
sketch  of  his  theory  was  made  in  1842,  and  a  much  longer  one  in  1844, 
but  these  were  in  manuscript  and  were  shown  only  to  friends.  The 
work  of  consolidation  went  on  slowly,  and  about  half  of  a  much  longer 
book  had  been  written  when  Darwin  received  a  manuscript  from 
A.  R.  Wallace,  then  in  the  Moluccas,  which  outlined  the  exact  idea  of 
natural  selection  on  which  Darwin  himself  had  been  working  for  so 
long.  A  joint  communication  giving  the  views  of  the  two  authors  was 
presented  to  the  Linnean  Society  in  1858.  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species 
was  pubUshed  in  the  following  year,  and  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy  in 
which  Huxley  championed  the  cause  of  evolution.  Darwin  went  quietly 
on  with  his  work,  writing  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,  The  Descent  of  Man,  and  many  other  books  on  biology. 
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Leonard  Darwin  (1850-1943),  the  fourth  son  of  Charles  Darwin, 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  MiUtary  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  entered 
the  Royal  Engineers,  attaining  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  instructor 
at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  and  then  served  in  the  InteUi- 
gence  Department  of  the  War  Office  until  he  left  the  army  in  1890. 
Darwin  took  part  in  several  scientific  expeditions,  including  those  sent 
to  observe  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and  1882.  He  represented  the 
Lichfield  Division  of  Staffordshire  from  1892  to  1895,  and  presided  over 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  from  1908  to  191 1.  He  was  President 
of  the  Eugenics  Education  Society  from  191 1  to  1928,  and  wrote  The 
Need  for  Eugenic  Reform. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803-82)  may  be  claimed  as  the  greatest 
thinker  that  New  England  has  yet  produced.  Born  at  Boston,  he 
graduated  at  Harvard,  and  from  1827  to  1832  filled  the  pulpit  of  a 
Unitarian  Church  in  Boston.  In  1833  he  began  lecturing  and  writing 
his  essays  and  poems,  but  he  remained  a  preacher  even  if  he  no  longer 
had  a  church.  He  became  immensely  popular  as  a  lecturer  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  his  lectures,  once  given,  served  as  the  basis  of 
his  books  of  essays.  He  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  Carlyle,  whom  he  so 
much  resembled  in  ideas  and  aspirations,  although  in  temperament  he 
was  more  like  a  summer  day  compared  with  Carlyle's  thunderstorm. 
Emerson's  style  has  been  well  described  as  "  clear  in  sentences,  obscure 
in  paragraphs  "  and  his  swift  flashes  of  thought  do  take  some  following. 
But  the  labour  is  well  worth  while. 

Dingle  Mackintosh  Foot  (1905-  ),  barrister-at-law,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Isaac  Foot.  He  went  to  school  at  Bembridge,  and  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  President  of  the  University  Liberal 
Club  in  1927,  and  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society  in  1928.  In  that  year 
he  toured  America  as  a  member  of  the  Oxford  team  which  went  out  to 
challenge  the  American  universities  in  debates.  Called  to  the  bar  in 
1930,  he  represented  Dundee  in  the  Commons  from  1931  to  1945,  ^^^ 
was  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Economic  Warfare  from 
1940  to  1945.  He  was  one  of  the  British  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  of  1945,  ^^^  ^  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Justices 
of  the  Peace. 

Sir  Francis  Galton  (1822-1911)  spent  most  of  his  life  studying  the 
problems  of  human  heredity,  and  his  own  family  certainly  illustrates 
the  inheritance  of  a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence.  He  went  to 
school  at  Birmingham,  and  then  to  King's   College,  London,  and 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  a  medical  degree,  but  preferred 
exploration  in  the  Sudan  and  in  South- West  Africa  to  medical  practice. 
He  turned  to  meteorology  and  produced  the  first  weather-chart  covering 
a  large  area,  and  therefore  of  possible  use  in  accurate  forecasting.  The 
first  of  his  great  works  on  Heredity  appeared  in  1869,  and  was  followed 
by  many  other  books  on  the  same  topic.  Galton  also  did  much  useful 
pioneer  work  on  the  use  of  finger-prints  as  a  means  of  identifying 
criminals.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  i860  and  knighted  in  1909.  His 
autobiographical  Memories  of  My  Life  gives  some  idea  of  his  wide 
learning  and  his  intense  energy. 

Morris  Ginsberg  (1889-  )  was  Martin  White  Professor  of  Socio- 
logy in  the  University  of  London  from  1929  to  1954.  He  was  educated 
at  University  College,  London,  where  he  was  John  Stuart  Mill  Exhi- 
bitioner, Martin  White  Scholar,  and  Research  Student,  and  where  he 
was  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  from  19 14  to  1923.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  books  on  social  studie§,  notably  The  Psychology  of  Society, 
Studies  in  Sociology,  Moral  Progress,  and  Reason  and  Unreason  in  Society. 

Francois  Guizot  (1787-1874),  famous  alike  as  historian,  statesman, 
and  orator,  was  born  at  Nimes.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1805,  intending 
to  devote  himself  to  history  and  literature,  but  he  was  drawn  into 
pohtics,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  kept  alternating  be- 
tween helping  to  make  the  history  of  his  own  times  and  writing  and 
lecturing  about  past  history.  He  held  Liberal  and  progressive  views 
at  first,  but  gradually  became  more  and  more  Conservative,  mainly, 
perhaps,  because  of  his  objection  to  a  republic,  which  was  the  chief 
demand  of  the  Left  Wing  in  France.  In  1847  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Cabinet,  under  Louis-PhiUppe,  which  fell  in  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
and  when  the  Second  Republic  was  proclaimed  he  retired  to  London. 
He  was  in  Paris  again  in  1850,  and  once  more  active  in  poUtics,  but  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  put  an  end  to  hif  public  career. 

William  Tyrone  Guthrie  (1900-  ),  playwright  and  producer, 
is  an  ex-administrator  of  both  the  Old  Vic  and  of  Sadler's  Wells.  He 
was  educated  at  Wellington,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where, 
in  the  1920's,  he  introduced  novel  expressionistic  methods  into  the 
production  of  plays  given  by  the  undergraduates.  This  same  technique 
was  apphed  with  great  effect  in  his  microphone  plays.  Squirrel's  Cage, 
Matrimonial  News,  and  The  Flowers  are  Not  for  You  to  Pick.  He  has 
also  written  Theatre  Prospect  and  Top  of  the  Ladder,  a  play  which  caused 
much  discussion  when  it  was  presented  in  London  by  Sir  Laurence 
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Olivier  in  the  autumn  of  1950.  Tyrone  Guthrie's  productions  have 
been  acclaimed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For  the  most  part  he 
has  devoted  his  attentions  to  "  straight  "  plays  and  to  classical  authors, 
but  he  has  been  equally  successful  with  musical  comedy,  farce,  and 
opera. 

Lord  Haldane  (1856-1928),  first  Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan,  had 
a  mind  of  exceptional  power  and  a  rare  gift  of  foresight.  After 
studying  philosophy  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Gottingen, 
he  took  up  law,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar.  He  entered  ParUament  as 
Liberal  member  for  Haddingtonshire,  a  constituency  he  represented 
until  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  191 1.  From  1905  until  19 12  he 
was  Secretary  for  War,  and  during  this  period  he  formed  the  Territorial 
force  out  of  the  old  Militia  and  Volunteers,  founded  the  Ofl&cers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  and  established  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  at  Ted- 
dington.  In  1912  he  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Berlin,  hoping 
to  promote  a  more  peaceful  intention  in  the  rulers  of  Germany.  What 
he  found  there  convinced  him  that  war  was  inevitable.  He  showed 
no  enmity  to  Germany,  and  did  nothing  to  precipitate  a  conflict,  but 
he  did  his  best  to  see  that  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  France, 
should  be  ready  when  the  need  arose.  He  received  the  Order  of  Merit 
in  1915,  and  became  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Labour  Ministry  of  1924. 
He  was  awarded  many  honorary  degrees,  was  the  first  Chancellor  of 
Bristol  University,  and  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh.  His  most  im- 
portant books  are  Before  the  War 3  which  gives  an  accoimt  of  his  pohtical 
work  prior  to  19 14,  The  Reign  of  Relativity,  and  The  Philosophy  of 
Humanism. 

Jane  Ellen  Harrison  (1850-1928)  was  for  many  years  a  foremost 
Greek  scholar,  and  contributed  much,  both  by  teaching  and  by  writing, 
to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Greek  religion.  She  was  educated  at 
Cheltenham  and  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  where  she  was  a 
Fellow,  and  Lecturer  in  Classical  Archaeology  A  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  and  also  of  the  committee  of  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens,  she  was  awarded  honorary  degrees 
by  Aberdeen  and  by  Durham  Universities.  Chief  among  her  publica- 
tions are  Myths  of  the  Odyssey  in  Art  and  Literature,  Introductory 
Studies  in  Greek  Art,  and  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion. 

Lord  Horder  (1871-1955),  first  Baron  Horder  of  Ashford,  Extra 
Physician  to  King  George  VI,  and  Consulting  Physician  to  "  Bart's  " 
Hospital,  was  a  member  of  so  many  medical  committees,  and  had  served 
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on  so  many  commissions,  that  he  might  well  have  claimed  to  be  con- 
sulting physician  to  the  whole  nation.  Thomas  Jeeves  Horder  studied 
medicine  in  London  University  and  at  Bart's,  and  soon  became  famous 
for  his  penetrating  powers  of  diagnosis.  A  knighthood  in  191 8,  a 
baronetcy  in  1923,  when  he  was  appointed  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  barony  in  1933,  and  the  G.C.V.O  in  1938  are 
but  the  most  important  of  many  honours  and  awards.  In  addition  to 
medical  monographs,  he  pubUshed  Health  and  a  Day,  a  collection  of 
addresses  of  more  general  interest. 

Aldous  Huxley  (1894-  ),  third  son  of  Leonard  Huxley,  and 
grandson  of  T.  H.,  has  inherited  his  fall  share  of  the  family  intellectual 
powers.  At  an  early  age  he  decided  to  devote  his  talents  to  literature. 
He  went  to  school  at  Eton,  and  thence  to  Balliol  College.  From  Oxford 
he  stepped  straight  into  an  editorial  position  on  the  staSof  the  Athenceum, 
left  this  to  become  dramatic  critic  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  for  a  year, 
and  then  severed  this  tie  so  that  he  could  settle  down  to  the  leisurely 
pursuit  of  belles-lettres  and  of  amusing  satires  on  modern  society  and 
the  ways  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  developing.  His  books  include  Crome 
Yellow,  Antic  Hay,  Jesting  Pilate,  Point  Counter  Point,  Brave  New 
World,  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  Ends  and  Means  (the  volume  of  essays  from 
which  our  extract  is  taken).  After  Many  a  Summer,  The  Perennial 
Philosophy,  and  Ape  and  Essence.  His  eyesight  failed  for  a  time,  but 
gradually  improved  again,  and  he  has  written  a  book  on  The  Art  of 
Seeing. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (1825-95)  is  remembered  not  so  much  for 
his  own  scientific  work,  great  as  his  contributions  to  biology  and  anthro- 
pology undoubtedly  were,  but  for  his  championship  of  Darwin  and  the 
theory  of  evolution.  He  was  "  a  bonnie  fighter  ".  It  was  not  only 
Darwinism  which  was  at  stake,  but  freedom  of  speech  and  of  thought, 
and  the  right  of  scientists  in  every  field  of  labour  to  publish  their  dis- 
coveries and  conclusions,  and  offer  their  work  for  the  verdict  of  all 
quaUfied  to  judge  its  value.  Huxley  thought  that  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind depended  on  the  steady  advancement  of  knowledge. 

He  studied  Medicine  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Navy,  and  received  his  first  commission  on 
board  the  survey  ship  Rattlesnake.  His  studies  of  marine  plankton  led 
to  his  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1854  he  was 
appointed  naturaUst  to  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  School  of  Mines.  His  Collected  Essays  occupy  nine 
volumes.  Typical  of  his  courage,  his  love  of  truth  and  his  energy  is 
X2 
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the  fact  that  late  in  life  he  learnt  Greek  "  first  to  make  out  what  Aristotle 
really  said  about  his  dissection  of  the  heart  as  against  what  his  com- 
mentators alleged  he  said,  and  then  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original ". 

Arthur  Berriedale  Keith  (1879-1944)  was  one  of  the  most  briUiant 
scholars  of  his  day.  His  academic  career  was  one  long  story  of  amazing 
success,  beginning  with  his  first  degree,  with  first-class  honours  in 
Classics,  at  the  early  age  of  17.  He  worked  in  the  Colonial  Office  from 
1901  to  1914,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Sanskrit  and 
Comparative  Philology  in  Edinburgh  University.  From  1927  he 
was  also  Lecturer  on  the  Constitution  of  the  British  Empire.  He 
pubhshed  many  books  on  each  subject. 

Sir  Richard  Winn  Livingstone  (1880-  ),  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Oxford  University,  1944-47,  is  a  classical  scholar  and  educationist  of 
great  distinction  and  authority.  We  cannot  say  of  him  that  he  was 
"  educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford  ",  for  he  would 
at  once  retort  that  his  education  was  by  no  means  ended  by  the  double 
first  which  crowned  his  Oxford  studies.  He  taught  at  Eton  for  two 
years,  and  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  from 
1924  until  1933.  Then  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  President  of  Corpus 
Christi.  He  was  knighted  in  1931,  and  has  received  many  honorary 
degrees.  His  most  important  books  are  The  Greek  Genius  and  its 
Meaning  to  Us,  A  Defence  of  Classical  Education,  The  Pageant  of 
Greece,  Greek  Ideals  and  Modern  Life,  The  Mission  of  Greece  The 
Future  in  Education,  Education  for  a  World  Adrift,  and  Education  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

Lord  Macaulay  (1800-59)  had  a  very  successful  career,  but  he 
might  have  risen  to  even  greater  heights  if  he  had  had  to  struggle 
against  adversity  and  opposition.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  entered  public  Hfe  as  a  member  of  ParUament  in  1830, 
thenceforth  dividing  his  time  and  energies  between  public  affairs  and 
literature.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India  for  a 
time,  and  on  his  return  home  served  twice  in  the  Cabinet.  Admired 
as  no  other  Enghsh  essayist  and  historian  had  ever  been,  commanding 
unprecedented  prices  for  his  work,  listened  to  with  respect  in  the 
Cabinet  and  with  rapt  attention  in  the  Commons,  surrounded  at  home 
by  weU-loved  books,  whose  contents  he  assimilated  without  an  effort, 
devoted  to  his  work  in  Hterature,  and  full  of  broad  sympathies  with 
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progress,  he  certainly  found  life  good.  He  never  married.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley  in  1857.  His  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome  still  attract  the  schoolboy,  and  his  Essays  and  his  History 
of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II  can  still  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  the  more  mature  mind. 

Bronislaw  Kasper  Malinowski  (1884-1942),  anthropologist  of 
world-wide  renown,  spent  most  of  his  life  studying  the  mentaUty  and 
the  institutions  of  savage  races,  and  found,  in  his  later  years,  that  the 
lessons  he  had  learned  could  very  well  be  appUed  to  an  elucidation  of 
the  problems  and  the  strife  among  more  highly  civilized  peoples.  He 
was  born  at  Cracow  in  Poland,  and  took  his  Ph.D.  in  that  country. 
From  19 14  to  1920  he  was  doing  field  work  among  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  Trobriand  Islands  and  developing  his  functional  theory 
of  culture.  He  went  to  London  in  1924  as  Reader  in  Social  Anthro- 
pology, and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  in  1927.  His  lectures  were 
attended  by  administrative  officials,  and  by  missionaries  as  well  as  by 
students  and  post-graduate  workers  in  anthropology.  He  went  to 
America  in  1938,  and  was  visiting  professor  at  Yale  from  1939.  He 
held  that  "  the  process  of  diffusion  of  culture,  as  it  is  going  on  under 
our  very  eyes,  is  one  of  the  most  important  historical  events  in  the 
development  of  mankind  ".  His  publications  include  Argonauts  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  Sexual  Life  of  Savages  in  North-West  Melanesia, 
Coral  Gardens  and  their  Magic,  Myths  in  Primitive  Society,  Freedom 
and  Civilization,  and  The  Dynamics  of  Culture  Change,  which  was 
edited  by  Phyllis  M.  Kaberry. 

John  Milton  (1608-74),  author  of  the  greatest  epic  poem  in  the 
English  language,  was  born  in  Cheapside  and  carefully  educated  by  his 
father  during  his  early  years,  then  by  a  private  tutor  and  at  St.  Paul's 
School.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years  and  took  an  M.A.  degree.  He  had 
intended  to  become  a  clergyman,  but  his  liberal  and  freedom-loving 
mind  could  not  tolerate  the  tyrannous  church  system  of  Laud.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  proved  a  staunch  supporter  of  Parliament, 
and  during  the  Commonwealth  he  was  Latin  Secretary,  the  equivalent 
of  our  Foreign  Secretary,  since  Latin  was  the  diplomatic  language  of 
the  day.  His  outspoken  republican  writings  meant  that  he  was  in 
very  grave  danger  at  the  Restoration,  and  for  a  long  time  he  had  to  hve 
in  hiding.  It  is  probable  that  friends  at  Court  secured  his  pardon, 
and  he  spent  his  last  years  in  quiet  retirement,  blind,  but  with  friends 
to  read  to  him,  and  to  take  down,  at  his  dictation,  Paradise  Lost. 
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Max  MiJLLER  (i  823-1900)  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  greatest 
philologist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  he  was  certainly  the  most 
popular  one,  and  he  could  always  be  sure  of  a  crowded  hall  when  he 
lectured  on  his  favourite  subject,  comparing  the  languages  in  the 
Aryan  group,  and  showing  how  they  were  all  derived  from  a  parent 
language  very  like  Sanskrit,  in  which  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus  are  written.  He  was  born  in  Germany  and  educated  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  first  took  up  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  at  Berlin,  where  he  greatly 
widened  his  knowledge  of  languages,  and  at  Paris  where  he  studied 
Zend.  This  last  study  led  him  to  the  task  of  editing  the  Rig  Veda,  and 
it  was  the  printing  of  this  work  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  which 
brought  Miiller  to  Oxford  where  he  settled,  being  appointed  deputy 
Taylorian  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  and  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls. 
He  gave  two  courses  of  lectures  on  The  Science  of  Language  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  in  1868  became  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology. 
He  gave  up  lecturing  in  1875  when  he  took  over  the  enormous  task  of 
editing  the  fifty-one  volume  series  of  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  and 
his  later  years  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  study  of  comparative  religion. 
He  became  a  naturalized  Englishman  and  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

Gilbert  Murray,  O.M.  (1866- 195 7),  the  world-famous  Greek 
scholar,  was  born  at  Sydney,  where  his  father  was  President  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales.  He  first  went  to  school  "  in 
the  bush  ",  but  at  the  age  of  11  he  set  sail,  like  one  of  his  own  Greek 
heroes,  for  the'  islands  of  the  west : 

"  To  the  strand  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Sunset, 
The  Apple-tree,  the  singing  and  the  gold." 

As  for  the  Apple-tree  of  knowledge  (if  we  may  mix  our  mythology) 
he  went  to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School  in  London,  and  thence  to 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  A  Fellowship  at  New  CoUege,  Oxford,  in 
1888  was  followed  a  year  later  by  the  Chair  of  GreeK  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. He  held  this  until  1899,  and  from  1908  until  1936  he  was 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford.  Many  universities  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  his  scholarship  by  conferring  honorary  degrees. 

As  for  the  singing,  this  may  be  found  in  his  verse  translations  of 
the  great  Greek  tragedies,  admirable  works  which  evoke  for  us  the 
sunlight  and  the  marble  of  those  city-states  on  the  shores  of  the  iE-gean 
when  the  world  was  still  young. 

And  as  for  the  gold,  he  found  this  in  the  affection  and  the 
admiration,  not  only  of  his  colleagues,  but  of  all  the  thousands  of 
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Students  who  have  listened  to  his  lectures,  and  been  inspired  by  them 
to  take  a  deeper  interest  and  find  a  fuller  meaning  in  "  the  classics  ". 

Among  his  numerous  books  we  may  mention  Five  Stages  of  Greek 
Religion,  A  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature,  The  Ordeal  of  this 
Generation,  and  Stoic,  Christian  and  Humanist. 

Sir  George  Newman  (1870-1948)  was  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  from  19 19  until  he  retired  in  1935.  He  had  an  even 
longer  period  of  service  as  C.M.O.  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  this 
began  in  1907  and  lasted  until  his  retirement.  He  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  Education  Act  of  19 10  which  made  the  medical  inspection 
of  school  children  the  responsibility  of  the  local  government  authorities. 
He  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  at  King's 
College,  London,  where  he  was  appointed  Senior  Demonstrator  of 
Bacteriology  and  Infective  Diseases.  He  was  for  a  time  Emeritus 
Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  he 
served  on  a  large  number  of  committees  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  nation's  health.  He  was  knighted  in  191 1,  and  created  a  K.C.B. 
in  191 8.  A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was  instrumental  in 
forming  the  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit  in  the  first  World  War.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  books,  including  his  annual  reports  as  Chief  Medical 
Officer,  Bacteriology  and  the  Public  Health,  Infant  Mortality,  Recent 
Advances  in  Medical  Education  in  England,  and  Interpretations  of  Nature. 

William  Peddie  (1861-1946)  was  born  at  Westray,  one  of  the  Orkney 
Isles.  He  studied  science  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  elected  F.R.S.E.  in 
1898,  the  year  in  which  he  won  the  Makdougall-Brisbane  Medal.  After 
lecturing  at  Edinburgh  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Physics  in 
University  College,  Dundee,  in  1907,  and  he  held  this  post  until  he 
retired  in  1942.  He  wrote  some  standard  monographs  on  physical 
science,  notably  A  Manual  of  Physics,  Molecular  Magnetism,  and 
Elementary  Dynamics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.  He  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  co-operative  efforts  of  psychologists,  physicists,  and  physiologists 
to  solve  the  problems  of  vision  and  colour  vision. 

Sir  William  Matthew  Flinders  Petrie  (i  853-1942),  the  Egypto- 
logist, was  the  grandson  of  Captain  Matthew  Flinders,  explorer  of  the 
Australian  coasts.  His  first  archaeological  research  was  done  at  Stone- 
henge.  In  1880  he  began  his  excavations  in  Egypt,  exploring  the 
temple  at  Tanis,  discovering  the  long-lost  Greek  city  of  Naucratis  in 
the  Nile  Delta,  opening  up  several  buried  towns  in  the  Fayum,  and 
finally  making  many  interesting  and  important  finds  at  Memphis,  the 
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ancient  capital  of  Egypt.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  Edwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  in  University  College,  London,  and  in  1905  he 
founded  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in  Egypt — an  enlargement 
of  the  Egyptian  Research  Account  which  he  had  instituted  eleven 
years  earlier.  He  was  knighted  in  1923,  and  from  1932  to  1938  he 
supervised  excavations  in  Palestine.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
books,  including  Ten  Years'  Digging  in  Egypt,  Syria  and  Egypt, 
Hyksos  and  Israelite  Cities,  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Arts  and  Crafts 
in  Egypt,  Social  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  Seventy  Years  in  Archceology, 
and  Ancient  Gaza.  He  edited  the  monumental  History  of  Egypt,  and 
he  himself  wrote  the  volumes  relating  to  the  Dynastic  Period. 

Kenneth  W.  M.  Pickthorn  (1892-  ),  scholar  and  statesman, 
combines  deep  academic  study  as  a  university  Lecturer  in  History  with 
direct  practical  thinking  as  a  Member  of  Parliament.  From  Aldenham 
School  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  in  19 14.  The  first  World  War  interrupted 
his  academic  career,  and  he  served  in  France  and  Macedonia.  He  be- 
came Dean  of  Corpus  Christi  in  1919,  Tutor  in  1927,  and  President 
in  1937.  He  represented  Cambridge  University  in  Parliament  from 
1935  until  the  university  seats  were  unwisely  abolished  in  1950.  He  was 
then  returned  for  the  Carlton  division  of  Nottinghamshire.  His  books 
include  History  of  the  British  People,  vol.  vii ;  Some  Historical  Principles 
of  the  Constitution  ;  and  Early  Tudor  Government. 

Plato  (427-347  b.c.)  left  in  his  Dialogues  the  greatest  contribution 
to  philosophical  thought  that  any  man  has  made.  Little  is  known 
about  his  life.  On  his  father's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  the  last 
king  of  Athens,  Codrus,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  his  country.  On 
his  mother's  side  the  line  went  back  to  Solon  the  law-giver.  Plato 
became  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates  in  early  life,  and  there  are 
few  things  more  touching  in  literature  than  his  account  of  his  Master's 
death.  It  is  possible  that  after  this  judicial  crime  Plato  and  the  other 
disciples  of  Socrates  fled  to  Megara.  In  later  years  we  find  him  back 
at  Athens,  discoursing  on  philosophy  to  disciples  of  his  own  in  the  grove 
of  Academus,  the  first  "  academy  ".  His  thoughts  are  much  more 
important  than  his  fife. 

John  Pym  (15  84-1 643)  was  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  parliamentarian  champions  in  the  struggle  against  Charles  I. 
He  had  a  keener  intellect  than  Hampden,  and  a  power  of  sustained 
thought  of  which  Cromwell  was  never  capable.  He  was  born  in 
Somersetshire,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1621,  two  years  after  leaving 
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"Oxford  University.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  Buckingham's 
impeachment  in  1626,  and  actively  supported  the  Petition  of  Right  in 
1628.  He  was  prominent  again  in  1640,  taking  part  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Strafford  and  of  Laud.  Charles  I  tried  to  send  him  to  the 
Tower  in  1642,  but  was  defeated  by  the  firm  stand  which  the  House 
of  Commons  took  against  any  invasion  of  its  privileges. 

Sir  Ronald  Ross  (i  857-1932)  did  more  than  anybody  else  to  conquer 
malaria.  This  disease  played  a  big  part  in  the  downfall  of  ancient 
empires,  and  it  was  still  lord  over  vast  areas.  It  was  supposed  to  dwell 
in  the  mists  which  arose  at  night  from  swamps  and  jungles.  Malaria 
means  "  bad  air ".  Laveran  discovered  the  germ  in  1880.  Golgi 
showed  how  it  multiplied  in  the  blood  of  the  patient,  and  so  caused  the 
periodic  attacks  of  fever.  Manson  proved  that  the  disease  could  not 
be  transmitted  by  contact.  Some  agent  carried  the  germs  from  the 
sick  to  the  healthy,  and  he  suspected  the  mosquito.  Manson  told  Ross 
all  he  knew,  and  Ross  started  work  in  1889  out  in  India.  Two  years 
of  hard  work  and  frequent  disappointment  were  at  last  crowned  with 
success  when  Ross  found  the  malaria  parasite  in  a  new  and  different 
form  in  the  stomach  wall  of  the  anopheles  mosquito.  This  discovery 
blazed  the  trail  for  other  research  workers,  and  several  more  diseases 
have  been  found  to  be  transmitted  in  a  similar  way.  Ross  studied 
medicine  at  "  Bart's  "  and  entered  the  Indian  Medical  Service  in  188 1. 
He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1901,  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  and 
Medicine  in  1902,  was  awarded  the  K.C.B.  in  1911,  and  the  K.C.M.G. 
in  1918. 

Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-78)  the  prophet  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  a  careless  and  useless 
vagabond  existence.  Then  in  1749  the  Academy  of  Dijon  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  effect  of  the  arts  and  sciences  on  morals. 
Rousseau  won  this  with  a  cynical  and  sophisticated  criticism  of  the 
manners  of  his  time  which  took  the  perverse  society  of  Paris  by  storm. 
Rousseau  was  lionized  by  all  the  intellectuals  of  his  day.  His  most 
creative  period  was  from  1756  to  1762  when  he  wrote  the  Nouvelle 
Heloise  dealing  with  love  and  marriage,  the  Social  Contract  on  the 
foundations  of  society,  and  Emile  on  education.  It  was  not  safe  to  be 
too  outspoken  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  under  cover  of  vague 
generalizations,  or  pretty  little  stories,  Rousseau  said  what  he  wanted 
to  say.  His  influence  grew  like  a  roUing  snowball,  and  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fountain  head  of  romanticism  in  literature,  and  of 
nineteenth-century  political  philosophy. 
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Bertrand  Russell,  CM.,  third  Earl  Russell  (1872-  ),  was 
educated  privately  at  first,  and  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  a  First  in  Mathematics  and  Moral  Sciences,  and 
was  duly  elected  a  Fellow.  A  man  of  penetrating  and  original  ideas, 
he  began  a  destructive  criticism  of  existing  schemes  of  logic  and  philo- 
sophy which  paid  insufficient  attention  not  only  to  the  meanings  of 
words,  but  also  to  their  real  connotation  when  placed  together  in  a 
sentence.  Grammar  was  often  at  variance  with  logic.  His  first  im- 
portant book  was  The  Principles  of  Mathematics,  and  a  few  years  later 
he  and  A.  N.  Whitehead  brought  out  their  Principia  Mathematica, 
which  has  been  the  starting-point  for  most  modern  systems  of  thought. 
Since  then  he  has  travelled  widely,  lectured  in  many  countries,  and 
written  a  very  large  number  of  books,  some  of  them  frankly  popular 
like  The  A  B  C  of  Relativity,  and  others,  more  serious  but  always 
readable,  like  An  Outline  of  Philosophy  ;  Marriage  and  Morals ;  The 
Conquest  of  Happiness  ;  The  Scientific  Outlook  ;  Power,  a  New  Social 
Analysis ;  An  Inquiry  into  Meaning  and  Truth ;  History  of  Western 
Philosophy  ;  Human  Knowledge,  its  Scope  and  Limits  ;  and  the  Reith 
Lectures,  Authority  and  the  Individual.  Earl  Russell  succeeded  to  the 
title  in  193 1.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1908,  given  the  Order  of  Merit 
in  1949,  and  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1950. 

Sir  George  Schuster  (1881-  )  scholar,  barrister,  banker,  soldier, 
administrator,  and  financial  adviser,  has  exercised  his  brilliant  talents  to 
the  full.  From  Charterhouse  (of  the  Governing  Body  of  which  he  is 
now  Vice-Chairman)  he  went  to  New  CoUege,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
a  First  in  Greats  in  1903.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  Bar, 
and  then  entered  the  family  banking  business  and  soon  became  a 
director  of  many  important  firms.  In  the  first  World  War  he  won  the 
M.C.  and  the  C.B.E.  and  was  four  times  mentioned  in  despatches. 
When  peace  returned,  his  financial  genius  soon  found  congenial  employ- 
ment again  both  in  London  and  with  a  number  of  Colonial  governments. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure, 
1939-45.  He  is  Treasurer  of  the  Medical  Research  Council,  a  director 
of  the  Westminster  Bank,  and  a  member  of  many  important  business 
associations.  In  India  and  Democracy  he  gives  a  thoughtfiil  study  of 
that  country's  political  problems. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  (i 856-1950),  the  Irish-born  reformer  of  the 
British  nation  and  its  drama,  came  to  London  in  1876.  He  tried  his 
hand  at  writing  novels,  joined  the  Fabian  Society  in  1884,  and  became 
a  critic  of  music  and  art.     His  first  play.  Widowers'  Houses,  was  pro- 
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duced  in  1892,  and  thenceforward  he  devoted  his  energies  to  dramatic 
work.  "  I  write  plays  "  he  said  "  with  the  dehberate  object  of  con- 
verting the  nation  to  my  opinions.  My  reputation  has  been  gained  by 
a  persistent  struggle  to  force  the  pubhc  to  reconsider  its  morals."  His 
plays  became  more  and  more  powerful  as  his  technique  developed, 
and  whether  the  public  benefited  by  his  teaching  or  not  they  certainly 
enjoyed  it. 

Shaw  has  been  well  described  as  "  tht  first  economist  in  history  to 
win  world  fame  as  a  dramatist ",  and  he  admitted  that  he  had  found  a 
knowledge  of  economics  as  essential  to  him  in  writing  his  plays  as  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  was  to  Michelangelo.  Perhaps  Major  Barbara 
is  the  play  to  give  the  best  outline  of  Shaw's  thoughts  on  economic 
problems,  but  every  play  has  some  social  message,  which  is  usually 
outlined  in  the  preface.  Perhaps  Saint  Joan  shows  his  powers  in  their 
most  sweeping  flight,  while  Back  to  Methuselah  best  expresses  his 
philosophy  of  the  Life  Force  behind  evolution,  striving  ever  to  produce 
higher  and  higher  forms.  Few  men  have  retained  immense  powers  to 
such  an  advanced  age  as  Bernard  Shaw. 

Sir  Grafton  Elliot  Smith  (i 871-1937),  the  anatomist  and  anthro- 
pologist, was  bom  at  Grafton  in  New  South  Wales,  where  his  father 
encouraged  him  to  "  cultivate  a  universal  curiosity  ".  In  his  Fragments 
of  Autobiography  he  tells  with  glee  how,  in  the  final  examination  at  his 
High  School,  he  took  two  extra  subjects,  physiology  and  geometrical 
drawing,  which  were  not  on  his  curriculum,  and  how  the  only  medals 
awarded  to  his  school  were  for  his  work  on  these  two  self-taught  sub- 
jects. His  father  allowed  him  to  go  to  the  university  for  a  trial  year, 
and  during  this  he  won  a  bursary  which  took  him  through  his  course  in 
medicine.  He  was  appointed  demonstrator  in  anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sydney  in  1894,  and  took  his  M.D.  (the  first  awarded  there)  in 
the  following  year.  A  travelling  scholarship  took  him  to  Cambridge 
for  three  years'  hard  work  in  physiology,  and  a  Fellowship  at  St.  John's 
allowed  him  to  continue  his  researches  on  the  evolution  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Cairo 
University  in  1900,  and  this  brought  him  into  close  touch  with  archaeo- 
logy. Anthropology  thenceforth  became  his  main  interest.  He  took 
the  Chair  of  Anatomy  at  Manchester  in  1909,  and  at  University  College, 
London,  in  1919.  He  lectured  in  many  countries,  and  was  knighted 
in  1934.  His  inspiring  work  as  a  teacher  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that,  when  he  died,  some  twenty  of  his  old  demonstrators  held  Chairs 
of  Anatomy.  One  of  his  former  assistants.  Dart,  discovered  the  Taungs 
skull,  and  another  one.  Black,  the  remains  of  Pekin  man.    Elliot  Smith's 
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more  popular  books  include  Human  History,  In  the  Beginning,  The 
Diffusion  of  Culture,  Tutankhamen  and  the  Discovery  of  his  Tomb, 
Essays  on  the  Evolution  of  Man,  and  the  autobiography  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

Werner  Stark,  M.A.  (1909-  )  was  Lecturer  in  Social  Studies  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  educated  in  the  universities  of 
Prague,  Hamburg,  and  Geneva,  and  at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
He  took  doctors'  degrees  in  Political  Science  at  Hamburg  and  in  Juris- 
prudence at  Prague.  He  was  guest-lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  194 1-2 
He  has  written  several  books,  the  most  important  being  The  Ideal 
Foundations  of  Economic  Thought ;  but  The  History  of  Economics  in  its 
Relation  to  Social  Development  and  America,  Ideal  and  Reality  must  also 
be  mentioned.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Rare  Masterpieces  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Science  "  series. 

Sir  Hugh  Seymour  Walpole  (1884-1941),  the  novelist,  was  bom 
in  New  Zealand,  spent  his  childhood  in  Cornwall,  and  then  went  to 
King's  School,  Canterbury,  and  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1914-16  he  was  with  the  Russian  Red  Cross,  and  the  scenes  of  some 
of  his  novels  are  laid  in  Russia.  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Traill  was  his  first 
outstanding  success,  and  this  was  followed  by  The  Cathedral  (his  father 
was  bishop  of  Edinburgh  for  many  years),  Xhe.  Jeremy  series  of  childhood 
stories,  and  the  romantic  and  historical  sequence  of  Rogue  Herries, 
Judith  Paris,  The  Fortress,  and  Vanessa.  He  also  wrote  a  penetrating 
biography  of  Anthony  Trollope. 

Edward  A.  Westermarck  (1862-1939),  the  great  Finnish  anthro- 
pologist and  student  of  himian  marriage,  was  born  at  Helsingfors  and 
educated  at  the  Lyceum  there.  He  then  went  to  the  University  of 
Finland  where  he  later  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  In 
1890  he  moved  to  England  and  from  1907  to  1930  he  was  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  London  University.  He  travelled  extensively  while 
carrying  out  his  researches  on  primitive  customs,  and  more  especially 
on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  marriage  tie.  He  returned  to 
Finland  and  spent  his  last  years  teaching  in  Abo.  His  most  important 
books  are  the  three-volume  History  of  Human  Marriage,  The  Future 
of  Marriage  in  Western  Civilization,  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral 
Ideas,  Short  History  of  Marriage,  and  Ritual  and  Belief  in  Morocco. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead,  O.M.  (1861-1947),  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy at  Harvard  University  from  1924  to  1937,  was  well  described  in 
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The  Times  obituary  notice  as  "  the  latest  and  greatest  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  ".  He  linked  together  the  finest  and  deepest  thoughts  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  with  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  on  matter 
and  energy  and  relativity.  He  was  bom  at  Ramsgate,  and  went  to 
Sherborne  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  in  1884,  later  becoming  senior  mathematical  lecturer. 
He  was  Lecturer  in  Applied  Mathematics  at  University  College, 
London,  in  191 1,  and  in  1914  became  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics 
at  the  Imperial  College  of  Science,  a  post  which  he  held  until  he  went 
to  America.  From  a  very  early  stage  in  his  career  he  had  been  most 
keenly  interested  in  the  logical  foundations  of  mathematics,  and  he 
found  a  kindred  spirit  in  Bertrand  (now  Earl)  Russell.  They  went 
together  to  a  mathematical  congress  at  Paris  in  1900,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  an  association  which  led  to  the  publication,  between  19 10 
and  1913,  of  their  great,  joint,  three-volume  masterpiece,  the  Principia 
Mathematica.  Other  important  books  by  Dr.  Whitehead  are  The  Aims 
of  Education,  The  Principle  of  Relativity  (in  which  an  alternative  mean- 
ing is  given  to  Einstein's  equations).  An  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Knowledge^  The  Concept  of  Nature,  Science  and  the 
Modern  World,  Religion  in  the  Making,  Process  and  Reality,  and 
Adventures  of  Ideas.  Whitehead  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1903,  given  the 
Order  of  Merit  in  1945,  and  received  honorary  degrees  from  a  large 
number  of  universities. 

Helen  Marion  Wodehouse  (1880-  )  was  Mistress  of  Girton 
College,  Cambridge,  from  193 1  until  her  retirement  in  1942.  She 
went  to  school  at  Notting  Hill,  then  to  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
where  she  took  a  Second  in  Mathematics  and  a  First  in  Moral  Sciences, 
and  finally  to  Birmingham  where  she  took  her  M.A.  and  D.Phil.  She 
was  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  at  Birmingham  until  19 11,  Principal  of 
Bingley  Training  College  until  1919,  and  then  Professor  of  Education 
at  Bristol  until  she  went  as  Mistress  of  Girton.  Dr.  Wodehouse's 
publications  include  The  Presentation  of  Reality,  God  the  Prisoner 
and  other  Lay  Sermons,  A  Survey  of  the  History  of  Education,  Selves 
and  their  Good,  and  One  Kind  of  Religion. 
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